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FOREWORD 


The present work is the final fruit of half a century’s 
scientific toil. In the domain of biblical geography 
Mgr. Legendre held a position of unquestioned autho- 
rity. This had been acquired in the first place by a 
voyage to the Holy Land for the purpose of study, and 
by the construction of a map of Palestine that a second 
edition has recently completed and brought into pro- 
minence, and in addition to this, Mgr. Legendre was 
responsible for most of the articles on biblical geo- 
graphy contained in the Dictionnaire de la Bible of the 
late M. Vigouroux. He lectured on scriptural sciences 
at the Great Seminary at Le Mans, and for more than 
thirty years past at the Faculty of Theology at Angers, 
while he ever took the greatest pains to keep in constant 
touch with the results obtained from day to day by 
research-work in Palestine and the Orient. As far back 
as 1911, at the entreaty of Mgr. Gry, a former pupil 
who had become his colleague, and of some other inti- 
mate friends, he had made up his mind to undertake a 
comprehensive work in which he could set out as a 
whole all the varied knowledge that he had acquired 
of ““The Cradle of the Bible,” but the war and ensuing 
difficulties of the material order prevented the accom- 
plishment of his project. When the publishing firm of 
Bloud and Gay were drawing up the Bibliothéque Catho- 
lique des Sciences Religieuses, an opportunity was given to 
him to return to his design and bring his book into being. 
God gave him strength to finish writing his work, and 
even to begin the correction of the proofs, then illness 
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came to interrupt his labour. Anxious about his book, 
which he felt he would be unable to complete, Mgr. 
Legendre confided to me its publication, and on 14th 
March, 1928, he quietly expired. 

I have respected scrupulously the text of the author, 
and have made a point of leaving unaltered the spelling 
which he used for ancient or modern geographical 
names, except in a few cases where a slight correction 
seemed absolutely necessary. 

JosrEPH PLEssis. 
(Professor in the Faculty of Theology at Angers) 
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The Cradle of the Bible 


PRELIMINARY CHAPTER 
The General Aspect 


Ir was Chateaubriand who said of the Bible: ““What a 
very strange collection of scriptures is that which begins 
with Genesis and ends with the Apocalypse, which 
opens in the clearest style and closes with the most 
figurative language! Might one not say that in the books 
of Moses all is grand and simple, like the creation of the 
world and the innocence of primitive man that he 
describes to us, and that everything in the last of the 
Prophets is terrible and unnatural, like those corrupted 
peoples and the end of the world that he shows to us.”’: 

And what a very strange land, too, is that of which 
the Bible reflects the character, of which it embodies the 
chronicles, that land stretching from Lebanon to the 
threshold of Sinai, from Carmel to the mountains of 
the Hauran; the land that unfolds in the plain of Saron, 
fair as the garden of Egypt, and at length fades into the 
desolate regions of the Dead Sea, to die away little 
by little amid the sands of the desert; the land that 
embraces every contrast of nature, as well as the gran- 
dest memories of all history. 

There is, then, between the Book and its Cradle a 
striking analogy. In order to understand the one, it is 
necessary to know the other. 

But if, by “the Cradle of the Bible,” it is correct to 
mean that region where the life of the Hebrew people 
was actually concentrated, where the principal events 
__! Chateaubriand, Génie du Christianisme, book V, ch, t. 
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of their history unfolded, it is also necessary to define 
the boundaries of that region. Now these boundaries 
have varied in the course of ages, from the time of the 
Patriarchs to the age of the Apostles, and none of the 
recognised names fix a geographical extent that cor- 
responds exactly to the historical extent. 

The oldest biblical name is that of Canaan (Hebrew 
Kena’an). The ‘‘Land of Canaan” is that in which the 
Patriarchs dwelt, and which, being promised to their 
descendants, was conquered under Josue.* It lies 
to the west of the Jordan, and is thus distinct from 
the country beyond the Jordan, or the land of Galaad. 3 
It is on this same west side of the Jordan that as far 
back as the fourteenth century B.c. the El-Amarna 
letters fix the mdt Ki-na-ah-ni or Ki-na-ah-na, or by 
assimilation of n to the preceding letter, Ai-na-ah-hi.+ 
This ‘““Land of Canaan” means the region situated to 
the south of Lebanon, and bordering in the north the 
“land of A-mur-ri, of the Amorrhites.” The Kana’ana 
of Egyptian documents likewise brings us back to the 
Mediterranean coast, but without any certitude as to 
the exact area that is implied, s and without any precise 
distinction between the peoples of Western Syria. Never- 
theless, so far we have not gone beyond the district on 
the western side of the Jordan. 

The name of Palestine does not belong to the Bible, 
even though its roots are there. The Vulgate speaks 
of the Palaestini,® but this word is used to translate Pelistim, 

, Gen. xi, 31; xii, 5; xvii, 8; Lev. xiv, 34; xxv, 98; Ps. civ (Heb. 
cv,) II. 

3 Num. xxxii, 32; xxxlii, 51; xxxiv, 2, 15; Jos. xxii, 9-15. 

4 Letters 109, 46; 131, 61; 137, 76; 148, 46; 151, 50; 8, 15, 17, 25, 
in J. A. Knudtzon, Die El-A marna-Tafeln, vol. 1; Leipzig, 1915. 

5 W. Max Muller, Asien und Europa nach altagyptischen Denkmélern, 
Leipzig, 1893, p. 205 and foll. 

6 Gen. xxi, 33, 34; xxvi, 1, 8, 14; Exod. xxiii, 31; Ezech. xvi, 
27, 57: r 
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“the Philistines,” and thus is applied only to the people 
who dwelt in the south-west of Canaan, the mdi Palastu 
or Pilistu of the Assyrian inscriptions. Later, however, 
the word took on a wider meaning, extending the region 
as far as Phoenicia. Herodotus, indeed, distinguishes the 
Pheenicians from ‘‘the Syrians who are in Palestine,” 
understanding by this designation all the country that 
stretches from the Phcenician borders as far as Egypt.? 
This name, which eventually passed into the official 
language of the Romans, is found in the classical 
authors, in the Fathers, in ecclesiastical writers, and upon 
coins. ‘Towards the fourth century it even stretched 
beyond the limits of the old land of Canaan, for Euse- 
bius and St. Jerome place such towns as Ailath, Petra, 
Pella and Hippo in Palestine.* From the fifth century 
onwards, mention is made of Palestina prima, comprising 
Judea and Samaria; Palestina secunda, that is to say, a 
portion of Galilee, and the districts lying. round the 
Lake of Tiberias and the Upper Jordan, both on the 
west and on the east; and Palestina tertia, or salutaris, with 
Idumea, from Bersabee as far as the Alanitic Gulf, 
and the ancient Land of Moab. Thus it was that the 
name of Palestine, applied at first to a small part of the 
country lying between Egypt and Pheenicia, to the part 
better known to travellers from the West, later came to 
include the whole country, like the name Africa, which 
for the Romans originally indicated only the Libyan 
territory adjacent to Italy, but which later came to be 
applied to the whole of the immense continent. 

This name, then, does not define exactly the geogra- 
phical area of the Cradle of the Bible: by its origin it 
curtails that area: in its widest meaning it stretches too 


7 Herodotus ii, 1045 iii, 5, 91; viii. 89. 


8 Onomastica sacra, Goettingen, 1870, p. 84, 88, 91, 125, 214, 
219, 228, 
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far. In the same way the name of Canaan leaves out 
the region beyond the Jordan where, nevertheless, 
dwelt the tribes of Reuben, of Gad, and the half-tribe 
of Manasses, and where took place a host of events 
mentioned in the Bible. There is no doubt that the 
country on the west holds the most glorious memories, 
those that are dearest to the hearts of Jew and Christian; 
still, the land to the east has, none the less, its part in 
the history of the Old and of the New Testament. 

On this account we assign as the general limits of the 
land of the Bible those of the territory occupied by the 
tribes of Israel, and comprising the double strip of 
country that borders on the Jordan on the west and on 
the east. 

Let us first of all consider the contour and the 
broad lines. 

The country thus defined forms the southern extre- 
mity of Syria. As a whole it has for boundaries: on the 
north the Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon; on the east the 
plateau of the Hamad or Syrian steppe; to the south 
the Sinaitic peninsula; on the west the Mediterranean. 
If we endeavour to lay down the boundaries more 
exactly, we find in the north a deep ravine, with steep 
sides, at the bottom of which flows a river called the 
Nahr el-Kasimiyeh. This is the lower course of the 
Nahr el-Litani, which at first flows down from the 
slopes of Lebanon in a south-westerly direction, and 
then, making a sharp bend, runs due west to empty 
itself into the Mediterranean to the north of Tyre. Be 
the etymology of the name, “the river of division,” as 
it may, the Nahr el-Kasimiyeh may be regarded as a 
natural frontier, for no certain identification justifies 
us in stretching beyond this the territory of the northern 
tribes. It is necessary, however, to assign to the Phoe- 
nicians the district of Tyre, as far as the mountain spur — 
that closes the plain in the south; a portion of the coast — 
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must also be left to the Canaanites who were not driven 
out by the Hebrews. Leaving this ravine, the northern 
boundary continues by an imaginary line which, after 
crossing the plain of Merj ’Ayun, passes at the foot of 
J.esh-Sheikh, or Great Hermon, to meet the eastern 
frontier. This imaginary line is marked by two points, 
according to Num. xxxiv, 8, 9, and Ezech. xlvii. 15: 
Sedada (Serada, according to the version), to-day 
Kh. Serada, to the east of the bend of the Litani, and 
Hasar-’Enan, identified with El-Hadr, to the north- 
east of Banias. 9 
This eastern frontier terminates at its northern end 
with the volcanic region of the Leja and with the J. 
Hauran, while south of these it turns westwards to 
approach the Jordan. Here it follows down the Derb 
el-Haj or “‘Pilgrim’s Road,” leaving on the east the 
plateau of the Hamad, a vast desert of sand and stones, 
and continuing thus until it reaches the great hollow 
called the Wady el-Mojib, which forms, in the south-east, 
the counterpart of the northern Nahr el-Kasimiyeh, 
and which pours its waters into the Dead Sea about 
midway down the eastern shore. This is the ancient 
“Torrent of Arnon” which separated the tribes of 
Israel from the land of Moab.'° 
Taking the southern extremity of the Dead Sea as 
a starting point, it is possible to trace the southern 
boundary with some probability. The line would run 
into the Wady Fikreh which, turning in a south-westerly 
direction, enters the mountain district where, in its 
upper course it bears the name of Wady Madara, on 
account of the adjacent J. Madara. Thence the boun- 
dary-line follows the Wady Marra, then the Wady el- 
9R. Dussaud, Topographie hist. de la Syrie antique et médiévale, 
Paris, 1927, p. 17, reconciles this frontier with that which has been 
established between the British and French mandates. This, we 
think, is carrying it much too far down. 
| 10 Deut. ii, 24, 36; iii, 8, 12, 16, etc. 
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Abiad which runs into the Wady el-’Arish, the ancient 
“Torrent of Egypt.” This empties into the Mediter- 
ranean, and is mentioned several times in the Bible as 
the frontier of the Promised Land on the south-west.** 
This curving line, which must even be bent out as far 
as Cades, ’Ain Kedeis, is formed of valleys which 
mark with considerable clearness the border between 
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the arable land, or the land that is in parts suitable for 
cultivation, and the beginning of the desert. 

On the western side the country has a natural barrier 
in the Mediterranean, of which the blue surface melts 
into the sky at the horizon. From the south the line of 
the coast runs smoothly up in a north-north-easterly 
direction to the headland of Carmel where it is broken 
py a slight dent at the Bay of Haifa, and fretted towards 
Phoenicia. 

The characteristic feature of the land of the Bible is 
the immense and lengthy fissure that sunders it from 
end to end, due north and south, separating it into two 


xt Num. xxxiv, 5; Jos. xv, 4, 47; I (um) Kings viii, 65, etc... | 
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parts. From its starting point, which is 1847 feet above 
the Mediterranean, this depression descends to a depth 
of 1,286 feet below sea-level, cleaving the earth by a 
geological phenomenon of a violence that is unparal- 
leled throughout the world.‘ The Jordan, a great 
river springing from the slopes of Hermon, has ploughed 
its winding bed down the bottom of this huge rift, and 
there it pursues its rapid course, forming first the little 
Lake Huleh, about on sea-level, then lower down, the 
Lake of Tiberias, 682 feet below that level, and finally 
pouring its waters into the immense trough of the Dead 
Sea, of which the surface remains stationary at 1.286 
to 1,289 feet below the level of the Mediterranean. 

From this valley, which is somewhat narrow in 
places, but which widens out towards the south, there 
rise on either side, on the west and on the east, a chain 
of heights. The highest points of these two chains are 
much alike—the eastern line has steeper gradients, 
especially along the Dead Sea, where it forms a preci- 
pitous wall, while the western side has gentler slopes— 
but it is easy to see that they have been split violently 
asunder by the upheaval which formed the Arabah.* 3 
Each of these ranges, riven by torrents, sheds its waters 
by a multitude of brooks and streams that connect with 
the Jordan and the Dead Sea. On the western side 
another watershed dips down towards the Mediter- 
ranean and spreads out on the coastal plain. 

The country west of the Jordan consists, in fact, of a 
mountainous ridge—cut through a third of the way down 
by the great valley of Jezrael or Esdraelon—and of a 


ta Other depressions of a similar kind exist upon the surface 
of the globe, but none of them can be compared to this in magnitude: 
the oasis of Siwah in north-east Africa is from 101 to 246 feet below 
the Mediterranean: the Caspian Sea is 85 feet below the level of 
the Black Sea. 

13 The Hebrew name for the deep valley that stretches from the 
Lake of Tiberias to the Dead Sea, and from the Dead Sea to the 
#lanitic Gulf, 
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plain separating this ridge from the sea, and becoming 
wider according as it runs southward. The region 
beyond the Jordan is nothing but an immense plateau 
studded with isolated heights which, in one place alone, 
form a massif, the J. Hauran. But this plateau, when it 
is seen from west, has the appearance of an actual 
chain of mountains, an effect of material disposition 
that becomes particularly noticeable when, from the 
depths of the valley, one climbs up the steep slopes 
hemming in the Jordan on the east. This strip of land, 
stretching from Hermon to the Arnon, is divided into 
three parts by two deep rivers, the Sheri’at el-Mena- 
direh, the old Hieromax, and the Nahr ez-Zerka, the 
Jaboc of the Scriptures. '4 

Such, in its broad features, is the general configura- 
tion of the cradle of the Bible. A few figures will give 
its extent. The region in the west is a belt that increases 
in width towards the south. Beginning with a breadth 
of twenty-three miles, it reaches forty and a quarter 
miles at the latitude of Kaisariyeh or Caesarea, forty- 
eight and a half at Jaffa, fifty-eight at Gaza, and ends 
by having a width of nearly ninety-three miles at a line 
passing by Khalasah and the south of the Dead Sea. 
The western frontier has a length of 160 miles from the 
Nahr el-Kasimiyeh to the line that has just been men- 
tioned. The region to the east, which is about fifty-six 
miles wide between the Lake of Tiberias and the J- 
Hauran, shrinks to thirty-one and twenty-four miles 
along the Jordan and the Dead Sea as far as the Arnon. 
Its entire length is 124 miles. English surveyors have 
calculated the area of the country west of the Jordan 
from the Nahr el-Kasimiyeh as far as Bir es-Seba’ or 
Bersabee, that is to say over a length of 141 miles, and 
have estimated it at 6,039 square miles; the area of 
Transjordania works out at 3,660 square miles. The 

14 Gen, xxxii, 22; Jos. xii, 2, etc. ‘ 
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whole of the country, therefore, not counting the point 
that runs south beyond Bersabee, comprises a round 
9,700 square miles, or about the equivalent of four 
French Departments. 

It is quite a tiny patch of ground compared to the 
vast lands of Egypt, of Syria and of Assyria, which it 
seemed destined to connect together, like a bridge 
thrown between the desert and the sea. It possesses 
none of those things that made the might and the glory 
of those great empires. While the Nile suckled a whole 
people, while the Tigris and the Euphrates fertilised 
throughout ages the districts that they watered, while 
all three have seen grow up upon their banks the most 
brilliant cities of the ancient world, the river of this 
country, the Jordan, flows in solitude between two 
screens of trees that form a haunt for wild beasts. With 
the exception of the Lake of Tiberias, whose beauty is 
of Jordan’s making, this river saw never a town upon 
its banks, never a ship upon its waves; it but sweeps its 
unavailing waters down to that sea where no breath 
of life exists. Situated at the cross-roads of many 
nations, and the scene of their sanguinary conflicts, 
this country was made subject to one after another of 
them, and yet in history it holds a place that their 
splendid civilisations have not effaced. In the religious 
annals of humanity, indeed, it holds a place that sur- 
‘passes theirs by that loftiness which is the difference 
between what is divine and what is human. God chose 
it such as it is, walled in, after a fashion, between the 
mountains, the desert and the sea, to establish there, 
sheltered from the most pernicious contact of idolatery, 
the people whom He wished to make the depository 
of Revelation. He filled it with His wonders; therein 
lies its whole glory. 

Let us penetrate successively into each part of it. 


FIRST SECTION 
WESTERN PALESTINE 


CHAPTER I 
THE MEDITERRANEAN COAST 


The General Appearance—The Ports: Sidon—Tyre—Acre— 
°Atlit and Dor—Cesarea—Faffa—The Southern Ports. 


THe GENERAL APPEARANCE 


In order better to understand the physical character of 
the coast, and the part that it played in history, let us 
leave behind us the limits of Palestine, and go up as far 
as Beirut: we will not on this account be leaving the 
territory of the Bible in which occur so often the names 
of Tyre and Sidon. 

The line of the coast, which bends slightly from north- 
north-east to south-south-west, presents two different 
aspects. From Beirut to Carmel it is indented like a saw, 
and marked at intervals by headlands that are not very 
prominent, certainly, but which yet jut out sufficiently 
to mark them off from the mainland and thus form a 
cape (Arabic rds). These promontories have served as 
sites for towns which lie equidistant from each other, 
Beirut, Sidon, Tyre and Acre. Below this last, the line 
swings out to form a deep bend, which is the particular 
feature of this part of the Syrian shore. ; 

From Carmel to Gaza, and even lower, the line runs 
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with almost perfect smoothness. A little promontory at 
*Atlit, two or three little bays at Tanturah, a narrow 
cove at Cesarea, the frightful roadstead at Jaffa, and 
a few sandy creeks further south, are all we find to break 
the rigid monotony. It is a bare and uniform barrier, 
composed of sand-dunes, against which the waves of 
the sea spread a long ribbon of foam. This is the same 
formation as that found in the south-west of France, 
round the Bay of Biscay, from the mouth of the Gironde 
to that of the Adour. 

What is the cause of this special type of shore, the 
effect of which will be felt in history? 

The formation of a coast depends in every case upon 
the mechanical force of the waves upon the mainland; 
upon the previous formation of the land, and upon any 
disturbances which might affect the poise of that land. 
The erosive power of the sea is well-known. Besides the 
tides, the winds, which blow unchecked out in the open 
sea, drive in towards the shore waves that are often 
violent, and beneath the beat of these liquid masses, 
the rocks, however sturdy they may be, disintegrate 
little by little and the water forces itself like a wedge 
into any cracks that it may find. The wave carries back 
with it the loosened material, which increases its 
strength, for it makes use of this material like grape- 
shot, hurling it once again against the shore that is 
exposed to its action. 

From this one sees how certain parts are hollowed out 
more rapidly, are more deeply eaten-in than others, 
according to the degree of resistance or the amount of 
cracks there are in the rocks. These inequalities give 
rise to creeks or coves, more or less deeply curved. We 
must add, besides, that the beds worn by the rivers open 
up the coast-line to the sea and enable it to invade the 
mainland more easily. ““The progress of marine erosion, 
favoured by the unequal resistance of the rocks can 
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even, in the long run, end by forming islands in front 
of the coast.” 

By the light of these principles, it is easy to under- 
stand the formation of the coasts of Palestine and 
Phoenicia. 

The latter, which we will consider from Beirut as far 
as the Ras en-Nakura, lies parallel to Lebanon and to 
the Galilean continuation of these mountains which 
throw out their roots to the very shore; the powerful 
spurs which stand out from the main group run down 
to end in as many precipitous capes. These buttresses, 
which form a socket for the mighty crests of Lebanon 
are only separated from one another by more or less 
narrow valleys down which rush torrents, seeming to 
throw themselves into the sea at one bound, carving a 
still deeper furrow to add to the ruggedness of the coast- 
line. 

Below the Ras en-Nakura the coastal plain begins to 
show itself and widens little by little until it is brought 
to a stop by Carmel. Already the coast-line has become 
straighter, but it forms a deep curve between Acre and 
Haifa. 

From Carmel to the Wady Ghazzeh the conditions 
are no longer the same as on the Phoenician coast. 
Instead of a narrow strip of land shut in between the 
mountains and the sea, there is a plain which continues 
to widen as it stretches southward. With its sandy hills 
and its hummocks which are cultivated or wooded, it 
recalls the waves which once covered it and to which it 
owes its origin. It is nothing else, in fact, than a raised 
beach that, little by littie, has pushed back, far from the 
mountains of Samaria and Judea, the sea that bathed 
their feet in prehistoric ages. The wadys that cross it 
are less numerous than those which come down from 


tA. de Lapparent, Legons de géographie physique, — 1898, 
p. 262, 266, 
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Lebanon, and their course is also less rapid; they find 
their lower level sooner and thus do not form such a 
deep bed, and cut up the coast in a lesser degree. 

Here, then, we have a flat coast, and as is always the 
case in formations of this kind, the sea throws up on it, 
like a belt along the sea-board, all the gravel, sand and 
silt that the currents running along the coast can carry. 
This mobile matter, driven about and heaped up by 
the winds after a scorching sun has dried it, becomes 
formed into sand-dunes which sometimes reach a con- 
siderable height, and shifting material, in the form of 
layers of sand, has ended by filling up some places that 
have the appearance of harbours, and by forming, as in 
Egypt, a shroud over ancient cities. 

If the coast were merely straight, or only slightly 
broken, it would have been possible, in spite of the 
absence of harbours, to approach it without much 
difficulty. But in front of this beach, and parallel with 
the shore, nature has stretched a girdle of reefs which 
form breakwaters in some places, and in others con- 
stitute a perilous obstacle. This is particularly notice- 
able at Jaffa. These rocks that run along the coast, a 
few hundred yards out, and mostly at water-level, are 
calcareo-silicious sandstone of modern formation, filled 
with scallops (Petunculus violacescens, Lamk.). They are 
formed of the agglutination of sand and an immense 
number of shell-fish, by means of a silicious cement 
which is deposited by the sea-water. A particular 
chemical action gives them an extreme hardness. + 

The work of nature guided the work of man. 

Nevertheless, did Phoenicia—of which Renan so 
aptly said that “it was not a country, but a series of 


2 L. Lartet, Géologie, in the Voyage d’exploration a la mer Morte, of the 
Duc de Luynes, Paris, Vol. III, p. 199; Lortet, La Syrie d’aujourd’hui, 
in the Tour du monde, Vol. XLII, p. 161, 162; E. Renan, Mission de 
Phénicie, Paris, 1864, p. 572. 
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harbours, each with a cramped suburb” 3—did Phee- 
nicia seem destined to become the cradle of navigation? 
Surely much less so than Greece, for example, or Asia 
Minor, for in Phoenicia one does not find those great 
natural basins, or those sheltered roadsteads that 
served other coasts. Instead of those great promon- 
tories whose solid bulk offers resistance to the winds 
and protects the quiet waters at their base, Phoenicia 
has but capes which are too short and too straight to 
give a safe shelter to the sailor. 

But it was precisely because their land was fashioned 
in this wise that the Phoenicians were driven to put out 
to sea. The narrow strip of land that divided the 
mountains from the sea certainly offered space enough 
for houses to be grouped together, or to be spread out 
amongst fields or orchards, but these coastal plains were 
separated one from another by torrents which the rains 
of autumn or the melting snows rendered impassable, so 
how were these towns scattered along the sea-board to 
communicate with each other during this part of the 
year? The land behind them offered at those seasons 
nothing but the winding and often dangerous tracks 
among the mountains. 

There was, however, the sea passage, once that man 
had learnt to make a boat and handle it, and Lebanon 
was there, with its magnificent forests to furnish solid 
planks to carry sailors and their cargoes across the 
waves. The first seafarers had to be content to begin 
by sailing up and down, hugging the coast closely, and 
at the approach of night or the menace of a storm to 
make for the nearest anchorage. A cove in which to 
take refuge and furl their sails, a sandy beach where 
they could run their boats aground were all they needed. ¢ 


3 E. Renan, Mission de Phénicie, p. 836. 
4 sr et Chipiez, Histoire de l'art dans l’antiquité, ‘oars Paris, 
1885, p- 
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For their first settlements, the Phoenicians sought 
above all things places that could be easily defended, 
and yet that could be seen from far out at sea, such as 
small islands or promontories. Their earliest ports were 
simple little fishing villages, as is indicated by the name 
of one of their oldest towns, Sidon, (Sidén, “‘fishery’’). 
Their boats, which were small and drew little water, 
could avoid the reefs, negotiate the channels and pene- 
trate into every corner of the seaboard. 

In the course of time these fishing boats became mer- 
chant ships and it was necessary to have safe havens 
protected from the swell of the open sea where they 
could ride at anchor while they were loaded and off- 
loaded. ‘So they constructed for themselves real har- 
bours, making use of all the natural features of the 
situation: in the case of the reefs which in certain places, 
as for instance to the north of Sidon, break the run of 
the waves outside the town they completed the natural 
barrier by throwing great blocks into the sea, and by 
piers of concrete: they built stone breakwaters, inter- 
rupted in places by passages which they could close by 
means of chains.” s 

Such is the origin of Sidon and of Tyre. 


THE Ports: SIDON 

The first of these, of which the name has been pre- 
served to us under that of Saida, lies on the slope to the 
north-west of a promontory which dips slightly towards 
the sea. Built like an amphitheatre in the midst of 
vast and delightful gardens, the town forms a large 
triangle of which the apex separates the two ports, 
while the base lies towards the mainland. On the west, 
in fact, it is shut in by a peninsula that was once a 
rocky island, and the two arms of which, stretching 
north and south, form two gulfs opposite each other. 
2 5 Perrot et Chipiez, Phénicie, p. 378. 
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From the extremity of the northern arm of this penin- 
sula a line of natural reefs run parallel with the coast 
and end in a little island which in its turn is connected 
with the town by a bridge of nine pointed arches. The 
piers of this bridge are re-inforced by cut-waters to 
break the force of the waves. Such, then, is the nor- 
thern port. To the south of this basin there opens a large 
bay which curves between two promontories and which 
communicated in olden days with the northern port by 
means of a canal cut in the rock, blocked to-day by 
some modern constructions at its northern end. This 


Fig. 2. Plan of the Port of Sidon. 
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bay, which was enclosed within the precincts of the 
ancient town, served as a second harbour, called the 
Egyptian harbour, but as it is badly protected against 
the winds from the west and south (unless it were, like 
Tyre, protected by a strong breakwater), it has now 
been abandoned. 


Much might be said about this extremely ancient — 
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town of Sidon, the Siduna of the Egyptians, the St-du-nu 
of the Assyrians, but here we just describe its main 
features. In any case, in the Scriptures it is eclipsed by 
Tyre. 

TYRE 


Tyre was originally called by a significant name: 
Sor “a rock,”’ exactly reproduced by the Egyptian Sara, 
the Assyrian Sur-ru, the Arabic Sir. For the site of their 
town the original founders chose a rock which was 
separated from the mainland by a strait about 650 
yards wide. It is easy to see the advantage of this situa- 


fit 


Fig. 3. Plan of the Port of Tyre. 
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tion : with a few strokes of the oar one was on the main- 
land, and yet for all its narrowness, this arm of the sea 
sufficed for defence. Thus it was that the ancient 
Queen of the Seas defied eastern conquerors until the 
day when Alexander united it to the mainland by an 
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artificial isthmus that made it henceforth a peninsula. 
But the mole which put an end to the isolation that 
had been its protection, also served to block the sand 
that the currents drifted up and down the coast, so 
that in time the isthmus became wider, and the ancient 
harbours became choked with sand, and therefore 
much smaller. 

The ground upon which the island-town was set had 
but a limited area, though some space was won from 
the sea by heaping up earth on huge supporting walls. 
The sea has, however, regained the stolen territory in 
more than one place. Opposite, on the long, narrow 
plain that stretches between the shore and the hills on 
the east, arose the continental town. 

The fleets of Tyre could shelter in two harbours on 
the eastern side of the island ; the northern of the two, 
called the Sidonian Port, because it looked towards 
Sidon, is the only one that remains. It consists of a small 
bay closed in by two moles built of ancient material. 
The entrance at the north-east was defended by two 
square towers, the foundations of which still remain, 
and it was closed by a chain hung between these towers 
so as to form a yi KAeords, a “closed harbour,” 
as at Sidon. To the south of the town there lay a basin 
of much greater size, called Port of the Egyptians, which 
was protected against the winds of the west and the 
waves of the open sea by a mole built some little dis- 
tance out to sea and connecting the various dangerous 
rocks that can be seen at the surface of the water. 

Innumerable pillars of marble, of granite and of 
porphyry lying in a bed of broken pottery beneath the 
waves, tell their tale of the splendour and glory of ancient 
Tyre, but they also tell the tale of her frightful ruin and 
the accomplishment of the terrible prophecy of Ezechiel. 
One has only to read Chapter X XVII of the Prophet 
to have an idea of the splendid and powerful ship that 
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symbolised the ancient city, and of the disaster which 
was to swallow it up for ever in the depths of the sea. 


ACRE 


A port which was less well-known in the Bible, but 
celebrated in the history of the Crusades, and in modern 
history, arose in time to supplant Sidon and Tyre. This 
bears in Hebrew the name of ’Akk6,* and is called in 
Egyptian ’Aka or ’Ako, in Assyrian Akku, and in Arabic 
*Akka. This name, which is found in Greek writers 
such as Strabo or Diodorus of Sicily? under the form of 
"Axn, was changed into Piolemais under Ptolemy II 


Fig. 4. Plan of the Port of Acre. 
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Philadelphus. In the middle ages the name became 
Acon on European lips, and this was little by little cor- 
Tupted into Acre. The tongue of land that runs from 
north to south into the Mediterranean, and upon which 
the town is built must have attracted the attention of 


6 Judges i, 31. 
4 7 Strabo xvi, 758; Diodorus of Sicily, xix, 93. 
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the first seafarers, that is to say the Phcenicians. Little 
trouble was needed to make a harbour of that part of 
the sea which was shut in between the rocky point and 
the sandy strand. The city itself, surrounded by defences, 
became a protective barrier on the landward side against 
incursions from the interior of pillagers who were at- 
tracted by the riches that commerce brought to the 
port. Later, Acre had two harbours: an inner one, 
confined by a mole, now to a large extent destroyed, 
and which was defended by several towers, the lower 
courses of which can in some cases still be seen, though 
the place is choked with sand and can now only be 
entered by small craft; and the outer harbour, which is 
used as the roadstead to-day, but which is very exposed, 
and therefore dangerous when the wind blows from the 
west. By its situation “Akka was, however, a place of 
great importance. It was the only port on the southern 
coast of Syria that was spacious enough to hold nume- 
rous fleets, and it was, too, what it still is to-day, the 
key of Syria, serving as the outlet of the trade route 
from Damascus to the sea. 


°"ATLIT AND DOR 


After rounding the cape of Carmel one comes to a 
small rocky point, rather like that of Tyre, and on which 
a small village is built in the midst of ruins. Little 
known in antiquity, even though it was used as a strong- 
hold, it is now called ’Atlit, and was famous in the middle 

‘ages under the name of Castrum or Castellum Peregri- 
norum. It is believed, with much probability, that it 
was once an island, for the hill dips low on the eastern 
side, and the bays which it separates might once have 
been joined together. In any case, from the very earliest 
times, this peninsula served as a sort of citadel to a town 
that spread to the east and south, and of which the out- 
line is still discernible. It is probable that ’Atlit is the 
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old mutatio Certha described by the Pilgrim of Bor- 
deaux between Carmel and Caesarea: now Certha is 
but another rendering of the Phcenician word garth, 
“town,” and traces of Phoenician occupation have been 
found on the promontory. The cove to the north is 
closed in on the western side by reefs rather like the 
formation at Sidon. 

Proceeding farther southward, one comes to the 
village of Tanturah, which represents the ancient 
royal city of Canaan, called in the Bible Dor, or Do’r, in 
Assyrian Du-’-ru, in Phoenician Do’r or Da’r, a name 
which, like dér in Arabic, means “habitation, dwelling.” 
This large village is built for the most part with materials 
taken from the old town to the south of which it lies. 
The shallow cove which curves in front of it is protected 
from the open sea by three or four little islands that 
break the force of the waves, while a rocky point run- 
ning into the sea shelters it on the north. A little higher 
up is the ancient port of Dora. It is enclosed by two 
promontories which in olden times were lengthened 
by two artificial moles, but these are to-day almost 
entirely destroyed. To judge by the substructures that 
still cover its flanks, the northern promontory must 
have been fortified in very early times, and it still bears, 
towards the end and where it reaches its highest point, 
the remains of a high tower which, however, does not 
seem to date from earlier than the Crusades. In the 
neighbourhood broken columns and ruins of ancient 
warehouses bear witness to a glorious past, while around 
a third cove, which runs in a semi-circle and is shel- 
tered from the west winds by a little island, some 
fifteen columns lie in the sand, still attached to their 
square bases. The town of Dér stretched along a line 
of 1312 yards, with a width of about 732 yards inside 
the gardens. The encircling wall has almost every- 
_where been entirely razed, only here and there amongst 
c 
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the brushwood may one find a few fine blocks of stone 
or the shaft of a pillar, eaten away by the passage of 
ages. According to Stephen of Byzantium, Dor must 
have been founded by the Phoenicians who settled here 
because the shore is lined with rocks abounding in the 
shell-fish from which the purple dye is made. When 
the Hebrews entered the Promised Land, the town with 
its accompanying district was ruled over by a Canaanite 
king whom Jabin, king of Asor, called to fight against 
Josue.* It played a part of considerable importance in 
the time of the struggle between the Ptolemies and the 
Seleucid kings, and its power shows up in the immense 
strength which Antiochus VII Sidetes had to put forth 
when he besieged Tryphon there.» At the time of Pliny 
it was but a shadow of its former self. 


C2:SAREA 


As the glory of Dora declined, a new and brilliant 
city arose as if by enchantment further down the coast. 


Twenty-five years before Christ the site was only marked © 


by a tower which had been built as a place of refuge by 
a Greek adventurer named Straton, but Herod the 
Great noticed the natural bay sheltered by the rocks 
that bore the tower, and he resolved to build a vast 
harbour which would give ships a safe shelter on this 
inhospitable coast from the africus or south-west wind. 
The immense labour which was required to carry out 
this scheme had been described to us by Josephus, but 
in his account we must make some allowance for his 
habitual exaggeration'’. By means of enormous blocks 
of stone thrown into the sea the monarch prepared a 
foundation capable of carrying a mole two hundred 
feet long, and around the haven thus gained he built 
8 Jos. xi, 1, 2, 5, 8; xii, 23. 


9 I Mach. xv, 11-14. 
10 Josephus, Ant. jud., x, iv, 6; Bell. jud. I, xxi, 5-7. 
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wharves, towers and warehouses. The town surrounded 
the bay like an amphitheatre, spreading its temples, its 
palaces, its colossal statues and its public buildings of 
every kind amongst the houses that bordered its straight 
streets. A theatre, an amphitheatre and a magnificent 
temple dedicated to Augustus completed the Herodian 
city and gave it a brilliance that made it one of the finest 
towns in Palestine. To flatter the Master of Rome, his 
powerful benefactor, the king named it Caesarea, and 
Josephus calls it Kawdpea rapadids ‘“Casarea-by-the- 
sea,” to distinguish it from Czsarea Phillipi, now known 
as Banias, at the sources of the Jordan. This name has 
been perpetuated under that of Kaisariyeh. 


Fig. 5. Plan of the Port of Cesarea. 
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The old port is to-day nothing but a ruin, and 
beneath the transparence of the waters when the sea 
is calm, one can see a quantity of fragments which are, 
no doubt, all that remain of the colonnades that Herod 
erected on the wharves. The southern mole, which is 
to a great extent destroyed, still shows traces of the 
fortress built by the Crusaders and, according to all 
probability, on the site of the tower of Drusus and that 
of Straton. Masses of building materials heaped up over 
an area of nearly four miles mark the circuit of the 
ancient city, but the enclosure of the middle ages, the 
walls of which are still standing to a certain extent, was 
much smaller than that of the Roman city, which swept 
out in a great semi-circle round the port and the little 
bays that adjoin it. 

Cesarea holds splendid memories of the Apostolic 
age, and in particular it recalls some of the finest pages 
in the life of Saint Paul.:« 


JAFFA 


But at all times it has been Jaffa that, in spite of its 
difficult approach, has been the port of Palestine. Its 
name of Yafo has not varied with the flight of centuries: 
in Egyptian Japu or Jopu; in Assyrian Japu; in Greek 
"Iérrn in Arabic Yafa. It offers a natural backwater 
about 328 yards long and 109 wide, open to the north 
and closed on the west by a string of reefs through 
which there is a dangerous passage hemmed in between 
two outstanding rocks. This lagoon was spacious and 
deep enough to take in small ships, and the reefs— 
oined together by solid masonry—offered them a safe 
shelter, but larger vessels, as in our days, had to anchor 
out in the open. To-day the place is half choked with 
sand and only ordinary boats or small sailing ships can 

11 Acts, vili, 40; ix, 30; x, 1; Xi 11; Xii, 19-24; xviii, 22; xxi, 8-16; 
xxiii, 23-333 xxv, 1, 4, 6, 13 and foll. 
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enter there. Still, this point of the coast offered to the 
first seafarers advantages of which they must assuredly 
have made use: a sandy beach where they could 
draw up their boats in the bad weather, caves along 
the shore which could serve as a refuge, and a hill 
standing alone which seemed to suggest itself as the 
natural site for a town destined to overlook the sea and 
the entrance to the country; and it is on this account 
that Jaffa is considered to be probably one of the first 


Mediterranean Méditerranée. 
Reefs of rock Récifs de roches. 
Entrance Entrée. 


settlements of the Phoenicians. To-day the houses of 
the town are pleasantly laid out in terraces on the 
slopes of the hill. We know that it was to this port that 
Hiram, king of Tyre sent the cedar-wood necessary for 
building the Temple, and the ancient city must, indeed, 
by its very situation, have been mingled in the history 
of Eastern Peoples; it is specially mentioned in the 
Bible at the time of the Machabees and of the Apostolic 
preaching. *? 

12 Jos. xix, 46; II Par. ii, 16; I Esd. iii, 7; Jon. i, 3; I Mach. x, 
75-75; xi, 6; xii, 33, etc.; Acts ix, 36, 38, 42, etc. 
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Tue SOUTHERN Ports 


Below Jaffa one finds only the traces of ports. A 
little to the south of the Nahr Rubin, there unfolds a 
little bay, surrounded by rocks that form a sort of 
natural breakwater, and curving between two promon- 
tories of which the southern seems to have been at one 
time fortified. This was once the maritime settlement 
of Jamnia, represented to-day by Yebneh, a large 
village situated some distance from the sea-coast, but 
originally one of the two towns of this name mentioned 
by Pliny.+3 It is the lIapvecrdv Aujv that Ptolemy 
places between Joppa and Azotus,'+ the haven that 
Judas Machabeus burnt with all the vessels that therein 
lay,*s and the Minet Rubin, of which the first word is 
only a corruption of the Greek A.uny, marks the site of 
it. As for the town that lay around it, this has almost 
entirely disappeared, and its remnants are buried 
beneath huge sand-dunes. 

Lower down, more than two miles west of Esdud, the 
ancient Azotus of the Philistines, is a roadstead which is 
now deserted and invaded by the encroaching sand so 
that all boundaries of the old harbour have been effaced. 
Nothing can now be seen but the ruins of the little town 
that surrounded it, and of the fortress that commanded 
it. This place bears the name of Minet Edsud, or Minet 
el-Kala’ah, “port of the castle,” and corresponds to the 
*‘Azotus maritime”’ of certain authors. ' 

To find ruins of any consequence, it is necessary to 
go down as far as Ascalon, where the ruins may be 
bracketed with those of Caesarea as being the most 
important between Beirut and Gaza. This ancient 
city of Ascalon, one of the five satrapies of the Philis- 


13 Pliny, Hist. nat. V, xiii. 

14 Ptolemy, ee hy, V, xvi. 

*5 II Mach. xii, 

16 Reland, Palastina, Utrecht, 1714, Vol. I, p. 215. ‘ 
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tines, is met with again and again in history, ever 
under the same appellation: in Hebrew ’Asgelon; in 
Egyptian Asgalna; in Assyrian Is-ga-lu-na; in Greek 
Aocxddov and in Arabic ’Askalan. According to William 
of Tyre, who left a very exact description of it, the town 
lay on the shore ina semi-circle, in the shape, as it were, 
of a bow, the string thereof running along the sea front, 
while the bend pointed inland.:7 The harbour only 
occupied three quarters of the string of the bow, towards 
the south, and between the two breakwaters that 
marked it off, and which had been built with an im- 
mense number of granite pillars, still lying either on 
the beach or in the sea, the shore did not form an inlet, 
but lay in an almost entirely straight line. Being thus 
quite open to the west, the roadstead was very unsafe. 
This point of the coast was the maioumas Ascalonis, or 
the port of Ascalon, and recent excavations have con- 
firmed the existence in this spot of an ancient town 
which had grown up before the time of the Philistines, 
and which went on developing from century to century. 
One might ask, however, whether the real site of the 
celebrated city which formed part of the Pentapolis of 
the Philistines would not more probably be found 
further inland, most likely at El-Mejdel.:* Exploration 
in this direction may possibly some day give the answer 
to this query. If this were the case, then Ascalon would 
be analogous to the other great towns of the Philistine 
coast, Gaza, Azotus, Jamnia, all of which lay a few 
miles distant from the sea-board upon which each of 
them had its own port, its matoumas, forming a little 
independent town. 


17 William of Tyre, Hist. rerum transmarinarum, xvii, 22, Patr. lat., 
Vol. CCI, col. 696-697. , 
18 Clermont-Ganneau, C.-R de l’ Academie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres, 1895, p. 380; and Etudes d’Archéologie orientale, 11, p. 2 and 
following. For the excavations at Ascalon, see Revue Biblique, 1922, 


P. 99-111. 
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The maioumas of Gaza lies in the most complete soli- 
tude. The town itself still exists under the name of 
Ghazzeh, reproducing the Hebrew ’Azzah; the Egyptian 
Gazatu; the Assyrian Ha-zi-ti, and is one of the largest 
and most beautiful in the country, lying amidst magni- 
ficent gardens about two and a half miles from the sea. 
Towards the north-west at a place called El-Mineh, the 
coast-line describes a slight curve and forms the sugges- 
tion of a bay where still to-day a few ships touch. No 
sign of a sea-wall can be seen at this roadstead which, 
however, must have been very unsafe, open as it is to 
every wind except those of the east and the north-east, 
but it is here, on the sandy hills which overlook it, that 
must have been the marine trading-centre or the 
maioumas of Gaza. The Philistine city, even though 
it stood back from the sea, nevertheless had a port the 
existence of which is attested by historians and geo- 
graphers of antiquity.» The port had later a bishopric 
which was distinct, even, from that of the town. 

One can see how man made himself master of nature 
along this inhospitable shore, this importuosa ripa, accord- 
ing to an old description, and how, once he had left it, 
nature again asserted her rights, demolishing man’s 
work. Still, in spite of these obstacles, the sea passage 
offered to man advantages over the land route which 
also bristled with difficulties, was longer, and often less 
safe in the end. The relations of commerce drove 
to seek and to create trade centres, ‘“‘ladders” where his 
ships could come to load up the products which had 
been brought from the interior; and it was thus that the 
maritime cities of Palestine largely owed their origin 
to the coasting-trade that was carried on up and down 
the sea-board. If certain towns, such as Jamnia, Azotus 
Gaza and perhaps Ascalon lay back from the coast for 


9 Diodorus of Sicily, XX, Ixxiv, 1; Ptolemy, Geog. V, xvi; Strabo 
XVI, p. 522. 
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fear of piracy, they none the less had their commercial 
ports, as we have seen. To the Phoenicians must be 
assigned an important part in the foundation of these 
trading-centres and the Egyptians and Philistines for 
their part strove to put the southern country into com- 
munication with Egypt, Crete and the Islands of the 
Aigean Sea. As for the Hebrews—destined as they were 
to be the guardians of truth in the very bosom of 
paganism, and not to be hawkers of wealth, however 
great their aptitude for such a career—the sea was to 
them rather a barrier. It is possible, nevertheless, that 
Aser and Dan took their share in the coasting trade, 
and it was to the glory of Simon Machabzus that he 
took possession of Joppe and thus gave to the Jews a way 
out “‘to the isles of the sea.”’2° Even before the con- 
quest by Alexander the Greeks had frequented the 
coast of Palestine, but after this date they had the pre- 
vailing influence there, leaving an abiding impression 
by changing the names of the towns, by establishing 
new ports and by the substitution of their mythology 
for the Semitic legends. This Hellenisation continued 
through the Roman period which saw particularly the 
foundation of the port and the town of Cesarea.?* 

20 T Mach, xiv, 5. 

21 For the littoral of Palestine, cf. A. Legendre, La cote médi- 


terranéenne, in the Revue des Facultés catholiques de Ouest, Angers, 
1900, P. 315-333; 595-613; F. M. Abel, Revue biblique, 1914, p. 556- 
599. 


CHAPTER II 
THE COASTAL PLAIN 


As far as Carmel—South of Carmel—The Plain of Saron— 
The Sephelah. 


BETWEEN the sea-shore and the western mountains 
there spreads a coastal plain which, interrupted by the 
spur of Carmel, comprises a northern portion that cor- 
responds to the mountains of Galilee, and a southern 
portion that corresponds to the Judeo-Samaritan 
mountains. 


As Far as CARMEL 


The same division might equally well be made in 
the northern plain, which is cut in two by a ridge of 
rocks that run down to the sea. The plain that is con- 
tiguous to the town of Tyre is'a mile and a quarter wide 
on an average, and is soon interrupted by the projec- 
tion which forms the Ras el-Abiad, or “the White 
Cape,” : and the Ras en-Nakura. The road that passes 
at this latter place was well described by the ancients as 
Scala Tyriorum, “the ladder of Tyre,” + for though it is 
levelled to-day, it was in olden times nothing but a 
series of steps cut in the rock, and is still very picturesque, 
overhanging the sea at a considerable height. From the 
summit of the cape the view stretches as far as Tyre on 
the one side, and on the other as far as Acre, which 

* This is the Promontorium album of Pliny, H. N., V. 17, thus 


named on account of the white marl of which it is formed. 
+ Josephus, Bell. jud., II, x, 2. 
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stands out against the azure of the sea, having the 
wooded slopes of Carmel; as a background to the 
picture. 

From this point the plain widens to three and a half 
miles, sometimes even a little more, and with a total 
length of about eight leagues, runs down towards Carmel. 
This plain of Acre, into which runs that of Esdraelon 
at the south-east, is fertile, especially in the corners that 
are well watered, and has fine gardens and well tilled 
fields. The soil is in some parts clayish, and in others is 
composed of a blackish earth resembling that of the 
Egyptian Delta: towards the shore, however, it becomes 
rough, sandy, and covered with thorny brushwood. 

Several streams cross this country: the Wady el-Karn 
to the north of Ez-Zib, and the Nahr Mefshoukh to the 
south; the Nahr Semeriyeh to the north of ’Akka, and 
the Nahr Na’man to the south-east. This latter, which 
one crosses on leaving the town, is the ancient Belus, 
and flows from a marsh surrounded by a thick belt of 
reeds ¢ lying a few miles distant from the town. It is also 
fed by several tributaries which come down from the 
mountains of Lower Galilee. Lower down, at the fur- 
ther end of the bay, is the mouth of the Nahr el-Mukatta’, 
the famous torrent of Cison. This receives the waters of 
the *Ain es-Sa’adeh and the Wady el Melek before it 
arrives at the sea, but it is dry in its upper course, 
except during winter and after heavy rains, and only 
becomes permanent in the lower reaches, some 3 or 4 
miles before it empties into the sea. “The mouth is 
curious; the prevailing winds blow from the south- 
west, and the dunes are gradually heaping up and 
advancing on this side, so that the river is always 
forming new mouths farther north. The lagoons now 


3 This is one of the points of the frontier between French Syria and 
Palestine. 
4 This marsh is the palus Cendevia of Pliny, H.JV., xxxvi, 26. 
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existing behind the dunes on the left bank are perhaps 
the result of the former course. The river breaks through 
the sand and flows to the sea when the wind is from the 
east; but even in wet years, a bar is formed whenever the 
wind is in the west, blowing on the shore. Few scenes 
more picturesque and more thoroughly oriental are to 
be found in Palestine than that at the mouth of the 
Kishon. The palms, which flourish only on the coast, 
where water and sand occur together and frost is never 
experienced, are here found all along the dunes and 
round the lagoons; the banks are fringed with rushes 
and a sort of pink, fleshy-leaved plant. Along the sides 
stand grey herons, watching for fish, whilst here and 
there a white egret steps daintily about, and on the sand 
the Kentish dottrel runs hastily seawards as the waves 
ebb out. Behind all rises the dark, steep slope of Carmel, 
with white piles of cloud above, and a foreground of 
palms sets the scene in an appropriate frame.” s 


SouTH oF CARMEL 


South of Carmel Point, the coastal plain begins again 
with a width of barely 200 yards, but it soon spreads 
out: at ’Atlit it has a breadth of more than two miles, 
and thus it continues by Tanturah as far as the mouth of 
the Nahr ez-Zerka where it is stopped by a little moun- 
tainous spur, El-Khashm. This northern portion is 
composed of dunes that are either sandy or rocky, with 
here and there well-tilled land interspersed with plan- 
tations of olive-trees or oak woods. 

After rounding this obstruction, the plain stretches 
out and widens little by little as it advances southward, 
reaching a breadth of about twelve miles in the neigh- — 
bourhood of Jaffa. Judging by the sand-dunes that run 
along the shore, it is, taken in its entirety, just a vast and 

5 C. R. Conder Tentwork in Palestine, in 8° London, 1889, p. 97-98. 
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slightly undulating beach that must have risen from 
the bosom of the waters in some later geological epoch 
when the sea ceased to beat against the foot of the cal- 
careous mountains of Ephraim and Juda. The heights 
which stud it rise in parts to an altitude of from 164 to 
196 or 262 feet, and even more, above sea-level. This 
extent of plain is composed of a fine, reddish sand which 
rain or frequent irrigation has transformed into veritable 
mould that is extremely fertile, and water is found 
everywhere at a few yards beneath the surface. Thus it 
is that in spite of the decadence of the country, even in 
its physical aspect, the richness of its products reminds 
one of Egypt. Between the shifting fringe of sand shot 
with emerald and gold, and the motionless barrier of 
mountains, this immense expanse, at certain moments 
of the year, lies flecked with the green of trees and 
springing corn, or the yellow of ripe crops, or, again, 
the deeper tints of fallow land, the whole enamelled 
with myriads of flowers. Here and there the uniformity 
is broken by villages set on little hillocks, mounds that 
are often artificial, being merely the heaped-up ruins 
of ancient habitations that have crumbled away. They 
are surrounded by towering palms, by fig-trees, syca- 
mores, and impenetrable hedges of cactus. Several 
of the important towns like Jaffa, Ramleh, Lydda and 
Gaza are surrounded by magnificent gardens that recall 
the primitive beauty of the Promised Land, and the 
orchards of Jaffa are particularly celebrated: as one 
wanders through them one seems to be straying in the 
fabulous gardens of the Hesperides. 


Tue PLAIN OF SARON 


Down almost as far as the mouth of the Nahr Rubin, 
to the south of Jaffa, and the line of little hills that run 
past Ramleh to join the greater heights, the plain 


1 
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bears in the Bible the name of Saron,® and is especially 
extolled for its beauty and its fertility. Isaias associates 
“the beauty of Carmel and Saron” with the “glory of 
Libanus,” and to show, on the contrary, the country 
in mourning and sadness, he says that “Libanus is con- 
founded and become languid. Saron is become as a 
desert; Basan and Carmel shed their leaves.” In order 
to show that the country will one day again be culti- 
vated, that is to say peaceful and happy, he proclaims 
that “‘Saron shall be turned to folds for flocks.” 7 In 
ancient times the forests here gained for it the name of 
Apvpés,* and a few scattered oak woods are still to 
be seen. 

The plain of Saron is watered by several streams 
which serve to carry off the water that runs down from 
the mountains. To the north of Kaisariyeh is the Nahr 
ez-Zerka, the flumen Crocodilon of Pliny,» and the exist- 
ence of small crocodiles in this country is, indeed, 
attested by the accounts of travellers, both ancient and 
modern; to the south the Nahr el-Mefjir, not far from 
its mouth, forms a pool, the banks of which are clothed 
with reeds and rushes. Farther down, after the Nahr 
Iskanderuneh, comes the Nahr el-Falik, that is to say 
“the river of the fissure or the cutting,” thus called on 
account of an artificial cutting which has been made 
through a rocky hill that formerly blocked the outlet 
to the sea for it and for the great pond, Basset el-Falik, 
in which its waters, were lost. The historians of the 
Crusades called it Rochetaillée “the cloven rock.” To 
the north of Jaffa is the Nahr el-’Auja, with numerous 


6 The word Saron is always accompanied by the article and thus 
designates a definite region, well known to the Israelites, like “the 
Arabah,” “the Sephelah,”’ cf. I Par. xxvii, 29; Cant. II, 1, etc. 

7 Is, xxxv, 2; xxxiii, 9; Ixv, 10. 

8 Is. xv. 10; Strabo xvi, p. 758, also mentions ‘“‘a great wood” 
between Carmel and Jaffa. 

9 Pliny, H.N., V, 17. 
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affluents having various ramifications that rise in the 
midst of the mountains and drain a wide district. 


THE SEPHELAH 


South of Jaffa, the plain bears the name of Sephelah. 
Used with the article, the Hebrew word has-sefélah 
indicates not a plain in general, but “‘the plain,”’ that is 
to say a particular region which, with ‘“‘the mountains” 
har, “‘the south country”’ negeb, ‘“‘the valley (of the Jor- 
dan),” ’drdbah, constitutes one of the characteristic 
features of the topography of Palestine.° This is, then, 
“the lowland” of Palestine, but it would not be exact 
to restrict the Sephelah to the lower portion of the 
coastal plain, for it comprises also the group of low hills 
which form the buttresses, as it were, of the mountains 
of Judea. The proof of this is easily drawn from Jos. 
XV, 33-47, where the sacred writer, enumerating the 
towns of the tribe of Juda, places in “‘the Sephelah” 
cities that stand 1,000 or 1,300 feet above the sea, and 
which occupy a level half-way between the maritime 
plain and the mountainous ridge of which the crest 
reaches an altitude of from 2,290 to 2,620 feet. Amongst 
such towns as these may be included Sarea (Sara’a), 
Azeca, Ceila (Kh. Kila), etc. On the other hand, the 
name sefelah must not be restricted to these hills. 

This district may, in short, be divided into three 
parallel zones. First of all there is the sandy belt which 
we have mentioned as lying all along the sea-board: 
this is a region of dunes which may nevertheless be cul- 
tivated, where large villages and towns such as Yebneh 
(Jamnia) Esdud (Azotus) and Gaza are surrounded by 
gardens and plantations of fruit trees, even though the 
encroachment of the sand and the presence of ruins 
often gives a desolate appearance to this district. After 
this comes the great stretch of plains that are wooded 

; 10 Deut. 1, 7; Jos. ix, 1; x, 40. 
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in parts and watered by rivers choked with reeds. This 
is like a prolongation of the Egyptian Delta, and thus, 
if one has just left that country, one is not surprised 
to find here the same type of village, hidden in a thicket 
of trees, with houses built, not of stone as in the high- 
lands, but of pisé, or of earth mixed with chopped straw, 
or of sun-dried bricks. The flat roofs are made of a 
layer of earth, where grass grows just as in the fields. =: 
This extremely primitive way of building, due to the 
absence of better materials in an alluvial district, ex- 
plains the total disappearance of certain towns. 

By its situation and its fertility, the Sephelah was 
bound to attract strangers, such as the Philistines, for 
whom it became their riches and their boast. Their 
five towns, or satrapies, were well placed there: Gaza, 
in the south-west, with its rich stores, played on the 
border of the desert the same part as did Damascus 
in the north-east; Ascalon and Azotus offered openings 
to the sea and defended the coast, while Accaron and 
Geth constituted out-posts on the north and east. This 
country was like a granary of plenty where all could 
have recourse in times of famine. At one time of the 
year it was nothing but a vast field of wheat, and it was 
just at the beginning of the harvest, at the end of April 
or the early days of May, when the sun was drying the 
straw and the ripe ears, that Samson let loose his three 
hundred jackals amongst the standing corn that was 
ready for the sickle.:: The whole story of this hero, 
indeed, passes in this country, and the same may be 
said for certain episodes in the history of David. 

Last of all there comes the region of the foot-hills, 
which spread like an amphitheatre above the plain 
and form, as it were, the first tier of the mountain system 


tt This is “the grass upon the housetops”’ fenum tectorum, of which 
speaks Ps. cxxviii (the Hebrew cxxix), 6. 
12 Jud. xv, 1-5. 
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of Judea. It is well to notice the difference which exists 
between this little chain of heights and that which 
borders directly on the plain of Saron. In the latter case 
one goes up by a more or less pronounced slope right 
to the very summits of the mountains of Samaria, for 
the tiers of hills that serve as buttresses to the central 
system are all in one with it and form a series of terraces 
that support it on the west. In the south, on the con- 
trary, from Haditeh, the ancient Adiada, onwards, or 
from Yalo (Aialon) the hills are not so closely con- 
nected with the mountains of Judea, but are separated 
by a series of valleys, sometimes wide and sometimes 
narrow, which run southward and thus leave the main 
massif standing apart. On this account, anyone who 
was in possession of these mountains was not thereby 
master of the territory of Juda, for they were only the 
outposts, a rampart of bastions, as it were, defending 
it on this side; but to enter the heart of the country it 
was necessary to advance up narrow defiles that were 
like deep trenches, and to scale the mountain walls. On 
the other hand, the slopes of the Samaritan system gave 
direct access to the interior, and to take possession of 
these was to have the country at one’s mercy. This is 
why the hills of the Sephelah were so often the scene of 
combats between the Israelites and the Philistines, and 
between the Machabees and the Syrians. 

From Jaffa to Gaza the plain is watered by numerous 
watercourses which empty into the Mediterranean 
through only three channels. The first is the Nahr 
Rubin, of which the banks are bordered with various 
shrubs, especially the mastic-tree and the agnus-castus. 
The second is the Nahr Sukreir, and the third the Wady 
el-Hesy. Below Gaza the Wady Ghazzech is formed of 
two great branches, the Wady esh-Sheri’a and the Wady 
es-Seba’, and so wide is it at its mouth that in the rainy 
season caravans are often held up by it. 
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This coastal plain has had an immense historical 
importance that is easy to understand, as it was the 
great highway for armies and caravans from the valley 
of the Nile to the banks of the Euphrates, and it thus 
suffices to glance at a map of ancient Palestine to see 
this great thoroughfare indicated by Egyptian and 
Assyrian names given to certain towns.'3 This is the 
route that was trodden by the soldiers of Egypt, of 
Nineveh and of Babylon, led by a Thothmes, a Rameses 
or a Sennacherib; by the men of Alexander, of Pompey, 
of Titus, of Saladin, and also of Napoleon. Gaza, 
lying in the south was, as it were, the key of this route, 
and by that very fact the key of Asia also. 

Sections of the Roman roads that traversed this plain 
have been found: from Antipatris (Kala’at Ras el-’ Ain) 
to Lydda, with a branch, towards the middle on the 
eastern side, by Deir ’Alla, Aboud and Tibneh; from 
Lydda to Eleutheropolis (Beit Jibrin) by Nicopolis 
(’Amwas) with several branches which must have joined 
the Jerusalem road to the north and south; and from 
Eleutheropolis to Bersabee. «4 

The remains of ancient civilizations lingered long, 
and no doubt much still lies buried under the ¢ells or 
hills of the coastal plain. Recent excavations have, 
nevertheless, brought to light, in addition to the ruins 
of cities that have been built on the site of earlier ones, 
an immense quantity of objects which throw an entirely 
new light on the history, the religion, the arts and the 
customs of the nations that succeeded each other in 
this land. Among these excavations may be mentioned 
those made at Tell el-Hesy, the ancient Lachis, at Tell 
Sandahannah, the ancient Maresa, at Tell Jedeideh, 

™3 cf. A. Legendre, Carte de la Palestine ancienne et moderne, Paris, 
and Edition. 

4 cf. P. Thomsen, Die rdmischen Meilensteine der Provinzen Syria- 


Arabia und Paldstina, in the Zeitschrift des Deutchen Paldstina-Vereins, 
Vol. XL, Leipzig, 1917, p. 76-81, with map. ; 
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Tell Zakariya, Tell es-Safy, Tell Jezer, the ancient 


Gazer. Short of referring an enquirer to special works 
written by explorers, such as Flinders Petrie and Maca- 
lister, and to the reviews which have published full 
details, it is sufficient to indicate the fine synthesis of all 
these works which Father H. Vincent has made in his 
book on Canaan.*s 


15H. Vincent, Canaan d’aprés l’exploration récente, Paris, in-8°, 
1907. 


CHAPTER III 
THE MOUNTAINS OF GALILEE 
Physical Description—Population 


PuysicAL DEscRIPTION 


THE mountainous backbone of Palestine on this side of 
the Jordan lies between the coastal plain and the 
central depression of the Jordan and of the Dead Sea. 
It may be considered as a continuation of Lebanon, 
and runs down in a straight line from north to south, 
reaching right to the very southern extremity of the 
country. It comprises three principal systems having 
doubtless their special physical characteristics, but which 
are above all quite distinct historically. 

The northern system is that of Galilee which, in the 
time of Our Lord, formed, with Samaria and Judea, 
one of the three great divisions of Western Palestine. « 
Josephus thus describes this province: “There are two 
Galilees, one Upper and the other Lower: Pheenicia 
and Syria border on them. On the west they are boun- 
ded by the frontiers of the territory of Ptolemais and 
Carmel, a mountain which erstwhile belonged to the 
Galileans but now to the Tyrians: on the south by 
Samaria and Scythopolis (Beisan) as far as the shores 
of the Jordan: on the east, by Hippena and Gadaritis, 
as well as Gaulanitis and the frontiers of the kingdom 
of Agrippa; finally, on the north by Tyre, and the whole 
country of the Tyrians. Lower Galilee stretches its 


« St. Luke xvii, 11; Act ix, 31. 
52 “4 
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length from Tiberias as far as Chaboulon (XaBovddv, 
perhaps Kaboul, to the south-east of ’Akka or Acre; 
others read this ZaBovAwv, perhaps ’Abilin, a little 
lower down) which is contiguous to Ptolemais on the 
coast: and its width from the little town of Xaloth 
(dksal) situated in the Great Plain (Esdraleon) as far as 
Bersabee (unknown) where begins Upper Galilee. This 
latter stretches hence in width as far as Baca, which 
separates it from the land of the Tyrians, and in length 
from Thella (Ei- Teleil on Lake Merom), a little town close 
to the Jordan, as far as Meroth.”’ Further on the same 
historian gives as the southern limit of Galilee, no longer 
Xaloth, but Ginaea, to-day Jenin, in the south of the 
plain of Esdraelon: it is there, indeed, that he says 
“there begins Samaria, lying between Judea and Gali- 
ie. 

The Galilean mountain system, which we take in its 
entirety without judging the question of the northern 
boundaries of Galilee, properly speaking, thus stretches 
from the Nahr el-Kasimiyeh as far as the plain of 
Esdraelon and constitutes in the main the real relief 
of the country. Two groups may be distinguished, 
different in height and aspect, that served as a basis for 
the division of the region into Upper and Lower Galilee. 
Following the Talmuds, which seem to us to have indi- 
cated better than Josephus the borders between the 
two, the line of demarcation may well be drawn from 
Acre to the northern point of the Lake of Tiberias, 
passing along the valley called Mejdel Kerum, which 

runs from west to east 820 ft. above Mediterranean 

level. The mountains that predominate in the northern 

portion are distinctly higher than those of the south, 

and form an intricate mass of peaks, among which may 

be seen summits reaching an altitude of over 3,200 ft.: 

Jebel Heider (3,440 ft.), Jebelet et-’Arous (3,519 ft.), 
2 Josephus, Bell. jud. III, iii, 1. 
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J- Jermak (3,933 ft.), J. ’Adathir (3,300 ft.). From this 
range run out lesser ridges, like the Mounts of Safed 
(2,749 ft.) towards the east, then, going northward, the 
J. el Asi (2,985 ft.), J. Hunin (2,952 ft.) and, turning 
again towards the west, J. Jamleh (2,624 ft.), the Ras 
Umm Kabr (2,345 ft.), Tell Belat (2,020 ft.). Some of 
the western spurs stand out as far as the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and it is thus that at Ras el-Abiad and 
at Ras en-Nakura the coastal plain is barred by a line 
of crags that rise to a height of 1,000 to 1,310 ft. (J. 
el-Mushakkah 1,190 ft.). 

This range, with its extensions, forms four watersheds: 
to the south-east several wadys run down from the 
Mounts of Safed to the north-west bank of the Lake of 
Tiberias. Higher up, others make their way down in an 
easterly direction to empty into the Jordan or Lake 
Huleh, but there are also some that flow north to fall 
into the Nahr el-Kasimiyeh, while those to the west 
run down in considerable number to give the Mediterra- 
nean coast-line its jagged character. The principal of 
these, going from north to south, are the Wadys el- 
*Ezziyeh and el-Karn, the Nahr Mefshoukh and the 
Nahr Semiriyeh. 

Difficult paths, sometimes cut like staircases, and 
laborious to mount, run along these ridges of the nor- 
thern group, but the steep flanks are nevertheless 
wooded, sometimes clothed with vines, and show terraces 
one above the other, supported by great walls. In the 
midst of this brushwood, from the depths of thickets 
of evergreen oaks, of arbutus and carob-trees, there 
peer forth to the eyes of an explorer, the stumps of for- 
tified walls, of towers and of houses, the remains of 
towns or of fortresses that had been perched on these 
lofty summits; vestiges, too, of temples, of synagogues 
and of churches. The rock is riddled with tombs, with 
cisterns, with underground store-houses, and with 
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wine-presses. There are to be found ruins of each suc- 
ceeding civilisation from the time of the Canaanites 
down to the rule of the Crusaders. 

The second group of Galilean heights is only half 
as high, the principal summits not reaching to 2,000 ft. 
Below the line of demarcation that we have indicated, 
that is to say, the line of the valley of Mejdel Kerum, the 
land rises into a high plateau called Esh-Shagur, which 
stretches towards the east as far as the Lake of Tiberias; 
then, between mountains dominating it to a height of 
1,148 to 1,312 feet, there lies the vast plain of Battof, 
marshy in the east, but very fertile elsewhere. It is 
from eight and a half to nine miles long, by nearly two 
and a half wide, and lies 492 feet above sea-level. In 
the south it is separated from another less important 
plain by the J. Tur’an (1,794 ft.). A still higher level 
is found to the north-east of Nazareth where round 
about the town the mountain is quite bare, though it 
becomes clothed with bushes as it slopes downward 
towards the west. The western and southern hills form 
the rim of the coastal plain and of the plain of Esdraelon. 
South-east of Nazareth rises the J. et-Tur, or Tabor 
(1,843 ft.). This mount is of a calcareous nature, and is 
shaped like a cone with the top cut off, its rounded and 
verdant flanks being clad with oaks and terebinth- 
trees, as well as mastic and various other trees and 
shrubs. The region that stretches hence towards the 
Jordan and the Lake of Tiberias is an undulating 
plateau which drops in the north-east into a lower one, 
the Sahel el-Ahma. One of the farthermost points of 
this latter in the north reaches the Karn Hattin (1,036 
ft.), a rocky hill of rounded shape, which ends in two 
eminences to the north-west and south-east. 

From these heights there descend in a westerly direc- 
tion those wadys that constitute the Mediterranean 

_ watershed: from Er-Rameh and from Mejdel Kerum, 
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the Wady Sha’ib or Wady Halzun; from those moun- 
tains which dominate the north-west of the plain of 
Battof, the Wady ’Abellin, both these being affluents 
of the Nahr Na’man. Lower down, the Wady el-Melek, 
a tributary of the Cison or Nahr el-Mukatta’ separates 
the low hills that border the plain of Esdraelon from the 
heights of Shefa Amr. In the south the wadys make 
their way towards.the Cison, and in the south-east and 
the east, towards the Jordan; amongst these are the 
Wady el-Bireh, from its source in the neighbourhood 
of Tabor, and the Wady el-Fejjas, reaching the Jordan 
a little below the Lake of Tiberias. Finally, this lake 
receives, on its north-west shore, the Wady el-Hamam, 
which has its source near Karn Hattin, the Wady er- 
Rabadiyeh and the Wady el-Amud, one of whose 
branches comes down from Safed. 

Galilee is as intimately connected with Lebanon, 
one might say, as is the root with the tree, and it is in a 
certain extent to this dependence that it owes the fer- 
tility which puts it, even to-day, far in advance of Sama- 
ria and Judea. For Lebanon stores up the moisture 
that is brought to it by the west winds saturated with 
the vapours of the sea, and it stores up, too, the winter 
snows and distributes to its very roots the treasures 
it has gathered in its bosom. This, in addition to rather 
more abundant rains, is the explanation of the numerous 
springs that water the country, and the temperature is, 
besides, mild on the coast, hot in the valley of the 
Jordan, and always fresh among the mountains where 
the air is, indeed, very fortifying. In ancient times 
especially, forests, meadows, cultivated fields, plains 
covered with wheat and barley, gardens, orchards, 
vineyards, fountains, lakes and rivers, numerous and 
prosperous cities gave to this region an aspect as varied 
as it was attractive. The blessings of Jacob and of 
Moses relative to the tribes of the north make allusion 
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to all this wealth.; In the first century of our era this 
little corner of Palestine was enchanting, and the des- 
cription which Josephus has left—even allowing for 
his habitual enthusiasm—makes a real wonder of it: 
mildness of climate, the beauties of nature, and an 
unfailing fruitfulness of the soil, all are there to be 
found united. The Lake of Tiberias was, particularly, 
the pride of the land¢ and the fertility of Galilee is no 
less extolled by the Talmuds.s In spite of its decadence, 
the country still bears traces of its former beauty. The 
forests are rarer, but besides shrubs and aromatic 
plants, there are still to be found numerous vegetal 
species such as the olive, the fig-tree, the walnut, the 
palm, the cedar, the cyprus, the pine, the sycamore; 
mulberry-trees, almonds, pomegranates, lemon-trees 
and superb oleanders. 


POPULATION 


With such advantages as these it is not astonishing 
that in ancient times the population was everywhere, 
in the mountains as in the plain, numerous, rich and 
active. The life of the country was above all concentra- 
ted round the shores of the Lake of Tiberias where to- 
day one solitary town, Tabariyeh, encloses within its 
breached walls all that remains of the activity that of 
yore animated these enchanting regions. 

But in the time of Our Lord, going northward, one 
would come to Magdala, the town of Mary Magdalen, 
Capharnaum, the home of Our Saviour’s adoption, 
Corozain, the accursed city, Bethsaida, the home of 
Peter, Andrew and Philip. In Upper Galilee, let us 
only mention: Sephet,* to-day Safed, still one of the 

3 Gen. xlix, 13, 14, 20, 21; Deut. xxxiii, 18, 19, 23, 24. 

4 Josephus, Bell. jud. III, iii, 2; x, 8. For the description of the 
Lake of Tiberias, see 2nd section, Chap. iii. 


5 A. Neubauer, La géographie du Talmud, Paris, 1868, p. 180. 
6 Tob. i, 1 (Vulg.). 
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most important localities, and built on a height with a 
glorious view; Meron (Meiron) almost always men- 
tioned in the Talmud jointly with Gouch-Halab, which 
is the ancient Gischala, a place fortified by Josephus, 
the last which held out against the Romans, and now 
called El-Jish.2 The old biblical cities of Cades or 
Cedes of Nephtali and of Cana of Aser’ have subsisted 
right down to our own times under the same names of 
Kades and Kana. In Lower Galilee: Sippori, Sepphoris, 
a very important city of which the Talmuds and Jose- 
phus often speak, was taken by Herod the Great, burnt 
by Varus, rebuilt by Herod Antipas, and to-day, 
under the name of Seffurieh, still counts more than 3,000 
inhabitants. The towns which were mainly known in 
the New Testament are Nazareth and Cana of Galilee, 
(Kefr Kenna). 

While Judea has always remained a closed country, 
Galilee, on the contrary, has ever been a country of 
free passage, and roads ran through it from the Pho- 
nician coasts to Samaria, to Galaad, into the Hauran 
and to Damascus. Certain trade-routes, a few ruined 
khans, and traces of Roman roads still remain as land- 
marks of this traffic. From the very earliest times 
Damascus has had its outlets to the sea, varying with 
the times and with political circumstances. Tyre, 
Acre and Haifa were for long its favoured emporia. 
One road ran along the base of Hermon, passed by 
Banias, crossing the Jordan at Tell-el-Kadi, and then, 
by Abrikha, made a straight line for Tyre. To reach 
*Akka or Haifa, another road went down in a south- 
westerly direction towards the fisr Benat Ya’kub to the 
south of Lake Merom, and made its way across the 
borders of the two Galilees, or followed the Lake of 
Tiberias to reach the plain of Esdraelon. A third, 

7 Josephus, Bell. jud., ii, xx, 6; IV, ii, 1-5. 

8 Jos. xii, 22; Jud. iv, 6; Jos. xx, xix, 28. 
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with its branches, passed the Jordan south of the Lake 
of Genesareth and linked up with the network of roads 
that furrowed the great plain which was the cross-roads 
of ancient peoples. The road that threaded the much 
frequented shores of the lake and traversed the lands of 
Nephtali and Zabulon was that ‘“‘way of the sea” of 
which Isaias ix, 1, speaks when announcing the divine 
light that the Messias was to spread in these lands. Other 
roads followed the coastal plain from south to north, or 
wound in amongst the hills in the same direction. 

It is to the Gospel above all that Galilee owes the 
place that it holds in the history of the world, for it 
was the cradle of the Christian faith, the scene of the 
deeds and preaching of the Saviour during a large part 
of His ministry. Is it astonishing that so many pages 
of the Sacred Book reflect the physical and moral 
characteristics of this land? The miracles, the preaching, 
the parables of Our Lord, the events which marked 
each of His days, all combine to form before our eyes a 
picture of the wealth and beauties of nature and the 
customs of the country in those days. Nothing escaped 
the eye or the ingenuity of the Divine Master: the sky, 
the earth, the sea, the fields of corn, the flowers, the 
grass of the field, fishes, birds, all served as a basis for 
His wonderful teaching. 

To the south-east of the Galilean mountain system 
lies the J. Nebi Dahi like an outlying stronghold. This 
will be spoken of in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE PLAIN OF ESDRAELON 
The Plain of Esdraelon—The Towns. 


Tue PLaIn oF EspRAELON 


THE mountains of Galilee are separated from those of 
Samaria by a vast plain which constitutes one of the 
characteristic features of Palestine on this side of the 
Jordan. It takes its name from the ancient royal city 
Jezrael (in Hebrew Yzre’el, to-day Zer’in), which com- 
manded it to the east at the foot of Gelboe, and it is 
thus likewise called the “valley of Jezrael.”” Neverthe- 
less, another town, not less important by its situation on 
the western side, also contributes its name: hence the 
expression “plain of Mageddo,” while for the last 
authors of the Old Testament and for Josephus, it is 
“the Great Plain.” « . 

The plain of Esdraelon forms an irregular triangle 
of which the base, on a length of about twenty-two 
miles, lies along the southern slopes of Carmel and the 
edges of the Samaritan mountains, with the apex 
touching the foot of Tabor. From this apex to Jenin 
in the south, the eastern side measures about fifteen 
and a half miles, and the northern side has an equal 
measurement as far as the gorge into which the Cison 
plunges to reach the plain of Acre. The plain is bor- 


* For these different names see: Jos. xvii, 16; Jud. vi, 33; II Par. 
xxxv, 22; Zach. xii, 11; Judith i, 8; iii, 9; iv, 6; vii, 3; I Mach. xii, 
49; Josephus, Ant. jud., xii, viii, 5; Bell. jud. III, iii, 1, etc, 
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dered on the east by two little chains of mountains. One 
of these, standing 1,689 feet high, is of basaltic rock, 
and its volcanic nature is attested by an open crater 
in the northern portion; it is called 7. Nebi Dahi, from 
the tomb of a Mussulman santon which lies on the 
summit, but by Christians it is known as Little Hermon, 
this name being given to it in consequence of a false 
interpretation of Ps. lxxxviii, 12. (Hebrew Ixxxix, 13). 
Its real biblical name is “hill of Moreh’ (Vulgate: 
collis excelsus), near which were encamped the Madianites 
when Gedeon conquered them with his three hundred 
men,? and it runs out like a great promontory from 
whence one can survey the whole country, and the view 
from it is, indeed, very wide and very beautiful. The 
other chain is the J. Fuku’a, or Mount Gelboe. 

Thus confined on the east, the plain runs out, on the 
same side, into several lateral valleys. The first, towards 
the north, is shut in between Tabor and the J. Dahi; the 
second, lower down, runs between the J. Dahi and the 
J. Fuku’a; the third, which has no exit, is in the shape of 
a horseshoe, and lies to the south of this latter mountain. 

There are two entirely distinct watersheds: on the 
Mediterranean side the plain stretches in an extremely 
gentle slope with an average level of some 262 feet; but 
towards the Jordan the ground sinks rapidly, and the 
torrent which runs at the foot of the hills is soon lower 
than the Mediterranean level. It is along these abrupt 
slopes that the Wady esh-Sherrar and the Wady el- 
Bireh find their way, and lower down, the Nahr Jalud 
also. The water-parting, which lies a little distance to 
the north-west of Zer’in, has an altitude of about 393 
feet. As for the plain, properly so called, this is traversed 
from one end to the other by the Torrent Cison, or 
Nahr el-Mukatta’, of which the ramifications spread 
to every part of it like the veins in a human body. 

a Jud. vii, 1. 
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It is thus impossible to have a complete idea of this 
great valley without a description of the stream that 
forms an integral part of it. The Mahal Kiés6n, which 
was witness of two great events in Bible history: the 
defeat of Sisara; and the destruction of the prophets of 
Baal by Elias,+ is the result of the drainage of the 
waters of the plain and of the mountains that 
surround it. 

It is formed of two principal branches which, starting 
from opposite points, meet and join about the middle 
of the plain and then take a north-westerly direction. 
The more distant of these two branches runs down the 
northern slopes of the Samaritan mountains in the 
neighbourhood of Jenin, and makes its way to the great 
curve described by Mount Gelboe, whose western 
slopes it drains. Its direction is from south-east to north- 
west. The other branch rises in the vicinity of Iksal 
and after receiving the waters of the torrents that come 
down the western face of J. Dahi, it pursues its way 
from north-east to south-west. Nevertheless, the Cison 
is not only fed by variable torrents, but also by suffi- 
ciently abundant springs, such as that of Jenin, and 
those which are found in considerable number in the 
neighbourhood of El-Lejjun and higher up. 

Its course, in short, approaches the mountains of 
Samaria, and then, quitting the plain of Esdraelon, 
finds itself pent up between Carmel and the hills that 
are the last fringes of the Galilean mountains, and upon 
which is built El-Hartiyeh, the ancient Haroseth of the 
Nations, the residence of Sisara.s During the rainy 
season, or after violent storms, the Cison receives the 
rushing waters of the torrents and spreads out in low- 
lying places, forming a veritable morass, so that travel- 


3 Jud. iv, 7, 13; v, 21; Ps. lxxxii (Heb. bexxiii), ro. 
4I (iii) Kings xviii, 4o. 
5 Jud. iv, 2. 
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lers in these parts at such times will not easily forget 
the difficulties of the journey, nor their feelings when 
they saw their horses floundering in the mud, and they 
will better understand the troubles of Sisara’s army. At 
times the stream runs in a deep bed, between preci- 
pitous banks, at others it divides up and forms great 
marshes, covered with reeds and rushes. We have 
already described its mouth on the Mediterranean 
coast. 

The general aspect of the plain of Esdraelon is that 
of a vast expanse of open country, here smooth, there 
undulating. The soil is a blackish clay that is immensely 
fertile: it cracks deeply under the influence of the sun, 
and moistens easily again under the action of rain. To- 
day it lies to a great extent uncultivated, and shows 
great stretches covered with high grasses and gigantic 
thistles bearing beautiful flowers of a violescent-blue 
hue, while the thickets are the haunt of jackals, hares 
and gazelles. Trees are scarce there, except round the 
hamlets or near the abundant springs, of which some 
are remarkable. This great plain owes its origin par- 
tially to volcanic phenomena and to basaltic eruptions 
that heaved up the cones which surround it, and par- 
tially to the effects of denudation or to the passage of 
great sheets of water which swept away the soil around 
and left the few mounds that are scattered over it. 
Jacob extolled the wonderful fertility of this region when 
he described Issachar, whose portion it was to be, as 
“a sturdy ass lying down in his own domains, seeing 
rest that it is good, and the land that it is excellent.” 6 
It is easy to understand the fascination this plain had at 
all times for the Children of the Desert or the Bedouins. 
Madianites, Amalecites and all the Eastern People 
or nomadic Arabs, after they had passed the Jordan, 
came and pitched their black tents amid the fields of 

§ Gen. xlix, 14-15. 
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Israel, covering the countryside like a swarm of locusts 
ravaging the crops without pity.? 


Tue Towns 


Though there are a few villages scattered in the midst 
of the plain, most of these are to be found along the 
edges, and thus it was, too, in olden times when the 
principal towns sought the support of a mountain side, 
either in the south or the east. From the very earliest 
times, therefore, we find under the southern headland 
of Carmel, the celebrated city of Mageddo (Hebrew: 
Megidd6), mentioned on the monuments of Egypt 
under the forms Makta, Maketi or Magidi, and in cuni- 
form inscriptions under those of Ma-gi-du or Ma-gid-da, 
Ma-ki-da. This name later gave place to that of Legio, 
given to fortified residences occupied by the Romans, 
and which has subsisted right down to our own times 
in El-Lejun. It is on a hill a few hundred yards from 
this latter spot that recent excavations have laid bare 
the site of the ancient city. This hill is known as Tell 
el-Mutesellim, and there one can follow, from the most 
distant ages, all the different phases of history, for 
Mageddo was, indeed, an important place even before 
the entrance of the Israelites into Canaan, and it 
became one of the most powerful bulwarks of Egyptian 
domination in Syria. Its king was conquered by Josue 
who, nevertheless, was not able to drive the Canaanites 
from the town, but had to be content to make them 
tributaries. The town was also witness of the defeat of 
Sisara, and of the battle in which Josias, king of Juda, 
fell beneath the blows of Nechao, king of Egypt, when 
trying to block his passage into Assyria. ® 

7 Jud. vi, 33; vii, 12. 

8 For the principal points of the Biblical history of Mageddo, 
cf. Jos. xii, 21; xvii, 11; Jud. i, 27, 28; v, 19-22; II (iv) Kings ix, 
27-28; xxili, 29-30. For the excavations see G. Schumacher, Tell 
el-Mutesellim, Vol. I, in 4°, of xv-192 p., with numerous illustrations 
and album of plates, Leipzig, 1908. 
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The name of Mageddo is constantly associated with 
that of another Canaanite town called Thanach (Hebrew 
Ta’ anak), which also defended the plain of Esdraelon. 
The old name, which is found in the lists of Thothmes III 
at Karnak and in those of Sesac, under the form Ta’- 
anaka, and in the letters of El-Amarna under those of 
Ta-ah-n[u-k]a, subsists still in our own day in the name 
of the poor village of Ta’annuk, situated on the slopes 
of an oblong hill to the south-east of El-Lejjun. Recent 
excavations on this hill have brought to light, in addi- 
tion to the outworks of the old fortress, numerous and 
very ancient indications of Egyptian, Canaanitish and 
Jewish civilisations.» Like Mageddo, Thanach made 
part of the country that fell to Issachar, but it was given 
to the western half of Manasses and became a Levitical 
city. 10 

To the south-east of Ta’annuk, the town of Jenin, by 
its name, its position, its abundant waters and its 
beautiful gardens, well portrays the ancient Engannim 
(Hebrew ’£n-Gannim ‘the spring of the gardens’). 
It is the Twaia, Ginaea of Josephus, the Gi-na of the 
letters of El-Amarna, perhaps the Gandtu-Asnah of the 
pylons of Karnak. Belonging to the tribe of Issachar, 
it was given, with its suburbs, to the Levites, the sons 
of Gerson.** Situated at the intersection of roads that 
used to link up—as they still do to-day—Judea with 
Galilee, it must certainly have seen the Holy Family 
pass through on journeys to Jerusalem. At the present 
day it numbers almost three thousand inhabitants, 
but though it occupies an important point and a delight- 


9 cf. E. Sellin, Tell Ta’annek, in 4° of 123 pages, with plates and 
No. IV of Vol. L of the Memoranda of the Academy of Vienna, 
jenna, 1904; Eine Nachlese auf dem Tell Ta’annek in Paldstina, with 
an appendix by Dr. Fr. Hrozny, in 4° of 41 pages, ill: and pl:; 
a tit of Vol. LII of the same Memoranda, Vienna, 1906. 
40 Jos. xii, 21; xvii, 11; xxi, 25; Jud. i, 27; v, 19. 
11 Jos. xix, 21; xxi, 29. 
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ful site at the entrance to the great plain of Esdraelon, 
yet it figures scarcely at all in history. 

Another city that had a moment of glory under the 
kings of Israel, but which to-day has fallen completely 
from its splendour, is that very one that gave its name 
to the plain, Jezrael. Nothing now remains of it but 
the miserable little village of Zer’in:+ with its hovels 
spread on the last spur north-west of Gelboe. Its beau- 
tiful and picturesque position has also its interest as 
key to the road that led from the banks of the Jordan. 
through the vast and fertile valley, into Galilee, Samaria, 
Phoenicia, and to Carmel. To this advantage is joined 
a treasure that is priceless in Palestine—the possession 
of water. Nearly two miles to the east there bubbles up 
a remarkable spring, ’Ain Jalud, which is probably the 
Fountain that is called Harad, near to which Gedeon 
camped with his soldiers before giving battle to the 
Madianites.3 Nearer to the village, and also on the 
east, there rises another spring called ’Ain el-Maiteh, 
“the dead spring,” because as a consequence of land- 
slides it seemed to have disappeared. At the present 
time it takes the form of a stream, and it is there that 
the inhabitants of Zer’in go to draw water. The history 
of Naboth shows that vines were cultivated on the hill- 
sides of Jezrael.t+ It was only under Achab and his 
successor Joram that the town acquired its celebrity. 

Let us only mention, going northward, set against 
Little Hermon, the well-known towns of Sunam (Hebrew 
Stiném), to-day Solam, the home of Abisag, “the Suna- 
mitess,”’ and of the hostess of Eliseus;:s Naim, to-day 
Wain, where Our Lord raised to life the only son 


™2 The dropping of the initial yodh and the change of ¢/ into in 
are phenomena which are well known in the onomatology of 
Palestine. Ex: Ible’dm, Feblaam=Bel-’ameh; Bet-él, Bethel=Beitin. 

3 Jud. vii, 1. 

14] (iii) Kings xxi, 1. 

15 I (iii) Kings i, 1-4; II (iv) Kings iv, 8-37. 
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of the widow;:* Endor (Hebrew ’En-Dér), to-day 
Endur, where Saul went to consult the witch before the 
battle of Gelboe. #7 

Trade routes and military roads form a network in 
the plain of Esdraelon and, added to its fertility, give it 
an ascendency amongst the regions of Palestine. One of 
these roads, which runs from Jenin to Nazareth, con- 
tinues the age-old way that leads from Jerusalem to 
Tiberias and on to Damascus. Another traverses the 
plain from one side to the other, running east and west, 
to link up the ports of Haifa and Acre with the Jordan 
and the Hauran by way of Zer’in and Beisan. This is 
the route now taken by the railway. A third road, 
issuing from the mountains of Samaria and then from 
ancient Mageddo, crosses the plain diagonally to con- 
nect with the first, cutting through that which runs 
along the foot of the heights from Jenin to Carmel. 
Some traces have been found of a Roman road which 
passed by Legio. 

But this great plain was, above all things, a battle- 
field. Indeed, it is like a great amphitheatre that was 
made on purpose to be the meeting-place of nations, a 
crossroads through which passed the great thorough- 
fares that linked up the mighty empires of the East. 
The peaks overlooking it to the east, Tabor, Little 
Hermon and Gelboe, made excellent observation posts 
and natural strongholds, while from the very earliest 
times, fortresses, set at intervals, protected the outlets. 
Jeconam and Haroseth of the Nations defended on the 
west the narrow passage through which the Cison 
flows; Mageddo and Thanach commanded the route 
that led into the plain of Saron; and Engannim that 
which went up to Jerusalem. To the east Jezrael and 
Bethsan stood like two stalwart sentinels at the two 


r6 St. Luke vii, 11-17. 
*7 1 Sam. xxviii, 7-25. 
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extremities of the valley that went down to the Jordan 
and, lastly, Casaloth (Jksal) guarded the entrance to the 
northern mountains. 

Truly has this plain seen the clash of armies: those 
of Pharoah Thothmes III attacking Mageddo;** of 
Debora and Barac against Sisara; of Gedeon against 
the nomads of the East; of Nechao against Josias; not 
to mention the passage of Syrian and Roman armies, 
as well as those of the Crusaders and Bonaparte. 


18 cf. G. Maspero, Histoire ancienne des peuples de V Orient classique, 
Paris, 1897, v. II, p. 256-259. 


CHAPTER V 
THE MOUNTAINS OF SAMARIA 


The Main System—Secondary Chains—The Valleys—The 
Towns. 


THE mountains of Samaria form the central system of 
Palestine. Though physically they are one with the 
Judean mountains, nevertheless a line of demarcation 
can be found in the limits assigned by Jewish writers 
for the southern border of this province. “Samaria,” 
says Josephus, “lying between Judea and Galilee, begins 
at the little town of Ginaea (Jenin), situated in the Great 
Plain, and ends at the toparchy of Acrabatane.” On the 
southern frontier he places “‘the little town of Anuath- 
Borceos, the boundary of Judea on the north.” : Coming 
from Scythopolis (Beisan) in the north-east, one comes 
“near to Corea to the beginning of Judean territory.” ? 
The Mishna gives as a frontier of the two provinces ‘‘the 
village of ’Utdné.”3 The name of the ancient Acra- 
batane and its headquarters subsists to-day in that of 
*Akrabeh, to the south-east of Nablous. Borceos can be 
recognised in Kh. Berkit, according to certain authors, 
or, according to others, in Berukin, two villages situated 
‘south-west of ’Akrabeh. Anuath is perhaps Kh. ’Ain 
~Ainah, a short distance from Kh. Berkit, while ’Utané is 
very probably Deir Ghussaneh, to the south, and quite 
a Berukin, and finally, it is permissible to seek Corea 


t Josephus, Bell. jud. III, iii, 4, 5. 

2 Josephus, Bell. jud. 1, vi, 5. 
3 Gittin, vii, 8; cf. Ad. Neubauer, Géographie du Talmud, p. 56-57. 
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at Kerawa, to the east of ’Akrabeh, in the neighbour- 
hood of Tell el-Mazar. These different points indicate 
sufficiently a line which, starting from the Jordan, 
runs towards the Ras Umm el-Kharrubeh, and bends 
slightly in a south-westerly direction to reach the plain 
of Saron near Kala’at Ras el-’Ain, which represents 
the old Antipatris, the frontier town of Judea. 


Tue Marin Mountain SysTEM 


The central system, thus marked out, has in the north- 
east a sort of horn that runs out in an irregular curve 
with its convexity turned towards the valley of the 
Jordan. This is the J. Fuku’a, from the name of a 
village situated on the western watershed, the Gelboe 
of the Bible, of which the old denomination Gilboa’ 
still survives in that of Jelbun, a locality lying towards 
the south of the chain. Its length is from about 8 to 9 
miles, and its width from about 3 to 5 miles, while its 
highest point is 1,692 feet above the Mediterranean— 
a height which is equal to that of J. Dahi, but inferior 
to that of Tabor. In reality, however, it does not rise 
more than from 1,000 to 1,300 feet above the plain of 
Esdraelon, though it dominates the valley of the Jordan 
from an altitude of 1,900 to 2,200 feet. Divided into 
several plateaux and summits by valleys that are more or 
less deep, on the north side it is scarped, showing sin- 
gularly tormented strata; to the east the slopes are 
extremely steep, whereas on the west it sinks down gently 
towards the plain. It is chiefly composed of limestone, 
mingled in the north and the west with a soft white 
chalk. On the higher plateaux it is bare and waterless, 
but here and there fine springs may be found, while — 
wheat and barley grow on some of the plateaux and on 
the more gentle slopes. About a dozen villages may be 
counted, surrounded by clusters of olives, of fig-trees, 
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with gardens protected by hedges of cactus. Gelboe 
is only mentioned in Scripture in connection with the 
battle of Saul against the Philistines; there it was that 
he fell with three of his sons, including Jonathan, and 
a great number of Israelites. David lamented this 
tragic fate, uniting in the splendid strains of his sorrow 
his worst enemy and his best friend, hurling at the 
mountain, the witness of their downfall, the celebrated 
malediction: ‘“‘Ye mountains of Gelboe, let neither 
dew nor rain come upon you, etc.’’4 

From the south-west flanks of J. Fuku’a the massif 
runs north-westward in a string of hills of which the 
highest, Sheikh Iskander, reaches 1,699 feet. It ter- 
minates in J. Mar Elias, or ‘“‘mountain of Saint Elias,” 
thus called in memory of the wonders performed there 
by that Prophet, but better known under the name of 
Carmel, of which the signification “‘garden, vineyard” 
is connected with the idea of fertility and of beauty. 
By the abundance of its vegetation and its aspect full 
of charm this mountain has indeed become the symbol 
of blessing and prosperity so that Isaias, to describe 
the glory that God has in store for the land of Juda, 
says “the beauty of Carmel and Saron is given to it.’’s 
But on the contrary, when ruined and desolate the land 
will be like ‘‘Carmel stripped of its greenery.” This 
little chain of mountains, the most regular in Palestine, 
stretches over a length of from twelve to fifteen miles 
with an average width of five to six miles. It is cut off 
in the south-east by the Wady Milh, and runs down 
into the sea in a precipitous promontory which forms 
the southern breakwater of the bay of Acre. At the 
south of Esfiyeh it has an altitude of 1,810 feet, at 


4 II Sam. i, 21; for the whole episode see I Sam. xxviii, 4; xxxi, 
1-13; II Sam. i, 1-27; I Par. x, 1-14. 

5 Is. xxxv, 2. 

6 Is. xxxiii, g. 
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El-Muhrakah 1,686 feet, and only 492 feet where the 
monastery stands. The side that faces the plain of 
Esdraelon is craggy, but the western flank curves down 
gently under wooded hills interspersed with pastures 
and cultivated fields, and divided up by winding valleys. 
In these valleys there bubble up springs that are often 
sufficiently strong to flow out in brooks. Evergreen 
oaks, pines, mastic-trees, wild pears and oleanders 
grow in abundance in the northern area, and near 
Haifa, under the cultivation of German colonists, the 
slopes have once more been decked with their garlands 
of vines. The thickets are, however, a real wilderness, 
peopled with wild animals: foxes, jackals, gazelles, 
hyenas and wild boars. 

It is particularly in connection with the history of 
the prophet Elias that Carmel is celebrated in the Bible. 
There it was that, having gathered together all Israel, 
the 450 prophets of Baal and the 400 prophets of Astarte, 
he showed, while jeering at them, the powerlessness of 
the false gods and then, by a miraculous sacrifice, 
showed forth the power of the true God and made all 
acclaim Him. The prophets of Baal who were seized 
at his command were killed near the Cison which flows 
at the foot of the mountain. Local tradition has kept 
up the memory of these events, indicating the place 
of sacrifice at El-Muhrakah, “the holocaust,” at the 
southern end and on one of the highest points of the 
chain, and the site of the massacre at Tell-el-Kasis, “the 
hill of the priests,”’ a hillock situated on the banks of the 
Cison. It was from the top of Carmel there was seen 
to come up “a little cloud the size of the palm of a 
man’s hand which arose out of the sea” at the prayer 
of Elias and which soon covered the heavens, putting an 


end to the drought by a welcome rain.7 The prophet — 


Elias loved to retire to this mountain, and it was there 
? For the story of Elias and Carmel see I (iii Kings xviii. 
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that he was found when the Sunamitess came to implore 
him for her dead son. * 

From the southern extremity of Gelboe a ridge runs 
out in a south-south-westerly direction, with the Ras 
Ibzik, 2,404 feet, the Ras el-’Akra 2,230 feet, the J. 
Eslamiyeh 3,077 and the J. et-Tur 2,847 feet, as its 
principal summits. These two last, situated more or 
less in the centre of the Palestinian mountain range, 
stand opposite each other and dominate—the one in the 
north, the other in the south—the fair valley where lies 
Nablous. 

The J. Eslamiyet or J. Sitti Slimah, thus called from 
the name of a Mussulman woman whose tomb is vene- 
rated there, is the Ebal (Hebrew har ’Ebdl) of the Bible, 
“the mountain of the curses,” at the foot of which stood 
a part of the Israelites for the imposing ceremony 
prescribed by Moses and carried out by Josue at the 
taking possession of the Promised Land.» Here was 
erected a monument of stones plastered with lime, and 
upon these were inscribed the Words of the Law, that 
is to say probably the principal commandments which 
had just been applauded by the people, and besides 
this there was erected an altar of unhewn stones upon 
which sacrifices were offered to the Lord.t° Though 
it is much more bare than the mountain over against 
it, Ebal has nevertheless a fringe of gardens up to a 
certain height, and numerous supporting walls show 


_ that in olden times its steep sides were cultivated in tiers, 


in spite of the rocks with which it bristles. Even to-day 
it is not quite wild, for in places where it is a little less 
steep, or where the old terraces still remain, corn and 
durra are sown. In the lower and southern flanks 
there are several ancient tombs hollowed in the rock, 


8 II (iv) Kings ii, 25; iv, 25. 
9 Deut. xi, 26-32; Jos. viii, 33-35. 
to Deut. xxvii, 2-8; Jos. viii, 30-32. 
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remains, no doubt, of the old necropolis of Sichem, and 
towards the western extremity of the modern town an 
old and very interesting hypogeum has recently been 
discovered on one of the first escarpments.*: From the 
spacious plateau on the summit of the mountain there 
spreads a wide and beautiful view, but it is on a lower 
crest and not on this one that the altar of stones built 
by Josue*? is believed to have been discovered. 

The J.et-Tur is the Garizim (Hebrew Gerrizzim) of 
the Bible; “the mountain of blessing,” and the place 
whence Joatham, alone escaped from the massacre of 
his brothers, poured forth his magnificent apologue re- 
proaching the inhabitants of Sichem for having elected 
Abimelech king.:4 Composed almost entirely of 
nummulitic limestone, the mountain stretches from east 
to west and throws its roots far to the south. 

It terminates in a little plateau which is protected on 
the east and north by a steep face of rock which forms, 
as it were, a gigantic staircase on the eastern plain of 
el-Makhnah. This upper plateau falls in a gentle 
slope to the west and, on the north-west, a smiling 
valley, the Wady Ras el-’Ain, traces on the bare flanks 
of the mountain a furrow of verdure by which one may 
climb up from the town to the summit. From the 
highest point there is a splendid panorama; to the north, 
beyond the mountains of Samaria and Galilee, there 
rise in the distance the snowy crests of the Great Hermon 
or J.esh-Sheikh; to the east, at the other side of the plain, 
the heights that close in the Ghor stand up behind a line 
of hills interwoven with fertile valleys; to the south the 
view stretches over the mountains of Ephraim and to 

tr cf. Revue biblique, 1920, p. 126-1353 1922, p. 89-99. 

13 cf. Revue biblique, 1926, p. 98-109. 

13 The word Tur means ‘‘mountain, height,” and the Arabs 

apply it to famous mountains, notably to Sinai, to the Mount of 


Olives, and, as had been seen, to Tabor. 
14 Jud. ix, 7-20. 
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the west over the plain of Saron and the blue waves of 
the Mediterranean. It was on Garizim that the Sama- 
ritans built the temple which they would fain make a 
rival to that at Jerusalem. This edifice was constructed 
during the last century of the Persian dominion or, 
according to the historian Josephus, in the reign of 
Alexander the Great, and it stood for two centuries, 
being overthrown by John Hyrcanus (132 B.c.). The 
Samaritan woman of the Gospel referred to it when she 
pointed with her finger to the mountain, at whose base 
is found the Well of Jacob.:s There are no traces of it 
to be found among the remnants of antiquity that are 
still to be seen on the upper plateau. 


SECONDARY CHAINS 


To this principal range that we have just described are 
attached small lateral chains which, on the eastern 
side, drop down with their ramifications towards the 
Jordan, cramping its valley very considerably: the Ras 
Jadir (2,326 ft.), the J. el-Kebir (2,608 ft.); then, on a 
lower line, the Ras Umm Zokah (839 ft.), Zahret 
Homsah (715 ft.), Ras Umm el-Kharrubeh (688 ft.), 
and finally, Karn Sartabeh (1,243 ft.) with its two 
peaks or horns of unequal height. On the eastern side 
a little chain runs off from the J. Eslamiyeh, forming 
the western wall of the Wady Sha’ir, and having its 
highest point at Sheikh Beyazid (2,375 ft.), to the north 
of Sebastiyeh. South of Garizim the same maze of 
heights continues, with crests of 1,696 feet at Jemma’in, 
of 2,191 feet at Berukin. From these high regions there 
comes down in the west, with considerable regularity, 
a series of terraces, broken in places by ridges and by 
valleys, forming, as it were, the transition stage between 
the highlands and the coastal plain. 

15 St. John iv, 20. 
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THE VALLEYS 


Samaria is studded with valleys and plains more 
numerous and more spacious than those of Judea. 
From Jenin a rather narrow road leads into the Sahel 
*Arrabeh, which measures from west to east more than 
six miles by three and a half from north to south, and 
this expanse forms a vast camp where the immense 
army of Holofernes could spread itself out. It is, indeed, 
at the north of this plain that Bethulia was situated 
and the place can be identified to-day verv plausibly 
with Sheikh Shibel, a peak which dominates the valley 
from a height of 820 feet. All the details of the Bible 
story may easily be made to agree with this identifi- 
cation.t* The Sahel ’Arrabeh is also “‘the plain of 
Dothain” on one side of which lay Bethulia. Now 
Dothain (Hebrew Dotdn) is found even to-day under the 
same name, It is a verdant little hillock, standing alone, 
with a plentiful spring bubbling at its foot. The breth- 
ren of Joseph, after having grazed the pastures of El- 
Makhnah, near Sichem, brought their flocks to this fer- 
tile valley and the place where they camped lay right 
on the direct route that Madianite merchants would 
have to take, after they had crossed the Jordan and the 
plain of Esdraelon, to reach the plain of Saron and from 
thence the valley of the Nile. +7 

The Sahel ’Arrabeh is linked in the south-east to 
the grass-land or Merj el-Gharak, where the soil is very 
fertile though it becomes a swamp in winter. Going 
down towards the south-east and the south, one comes 
to the Bukei’a, the fair valley of Far’a and, near Nab- 
lous, to the Sahel ’Askar of which the Sahel Rajib and 
the Sahel Maknah are an extension. This last district 
was on several occasions a place of sojourn for the 
Patriarchs. Abraham pitched his tents there when he 


6 Judith vi, 7-10; vii, I-11, etc. 
17 Gen. xxxvii, 17-36. 
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arrived in the land of Canaan;** Jacob on his return 
from Mesopotamia halted there and dug in the field 
which he had bought, the well that bears his name's 
and Joseph, as he sought his brethren passed by that 
way and, on his deathbed, asked that his bones might 
be carried there.+° It is there, in that setting of his- 
toric memories, before that spreading panorama of 
mountain and valley, beside the Well of Jacob or of the 
Samaritan which is enclosed in the crypt of an ancient 
church, that one should read the sublime scene described 
by Saint John in his Gospel IV, 1-42. 

The double watershed of the mountains constitutes 
the river system of the Mediterranean and that of the 
Jordan. In the west, below Carmel, the wadys grow 
longer and longer according as the ridge of mountains 
recedes from the sea, and from their numerous ramifi- 
cations arise the different streams which we found in the 
plain of Saron. Towards the north the borders of the 
plain of Esdraelon drain into the Cison. On the eastern 
side the torrents have furrowed out deeper beds, and 
from the northern slopes of the J. Fuku’a and the 
southern flanks of the J. Dahi, the Nahr Jalud runs 
down a beautiful and spacious valley and passes north 
of Beisan to reach the Jordan. Beyond the zigzag 
course of the Wady el-Malih, the mountain that hems 
in the Jordan is split up in little gullies, and farther on 
come streams running down from the Samaritan moun- 
tains in a south-easterly direction, such as the Wady 
Bukei’a and the El-Far’a. This latter, which in its 
lower reaches takes the name of the Wady Juzleh, 
flows from an abundant and perennial spring, and has 
its banks covered with superb clusters of oleanders 
and gigantic reeds. 


18 Gen. xii, 6. 
19 Gen. xxxiii, 18-20. 
20 Gen, 1, 24; Jos. xxiv, 32. 
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Other springs are to be found in the mountains of 
Samaria: at Tell Dotan and the neighbourhood, at 
Jeba’, and at Fendakumiyeh, but it is Nablous and the 
surrounding territory that is richest in this respect, 
for some fifteen springs may be counted inside the 
town, while others flow on the outskirts and water 
magnificent gardens. In the east, at the foot of Garizim, 
is to be found the ’Ain Dafneh, then the ’Ain Balata; 
and farther off, at the foot of Ebal, is the "Ain Askar; 
while in the west the country is no less fortunate: and 
thus it is that being so well watered it still preserves 
some of the early beauty which Jacob and Moses ex- 
tolled when speaking of the land destined for the sons 
of Joseph, Ephraim and Manasses. ** 


Tue Towns 


One of the characteristics of Samaria is its central 
position, though Jerusalem has such an historical im- 
portance that we easily regard it as the natural centre 
of the Holy Land. Still, one may well ask oneself how 
it came about that a town built in the midst of a wilder- 
ness of stones, difficult of access, and cut off from the 
neighbouring districts, became the heart of the country, 
when Sichem seemed much better suited to this purpose. 
Lying at an almost equal distance from the northern and 
southern frontiers, from the Mediterranean and the Jor- 
dan, nearer to ports such as Cesarea, Dora and Acre, the 
ancient Sekem had easy outlets either to the plain of 
Esdraelon or to the regions beyond the Jordan, and in 
addition it occupies one of the most fertile valleys, 
sheltered on the north and south by two great banks of 
mountains. Its actual name of Wablous, Naplous, is the 
reproduction of the Greek name Nedrodis, which 
was given to it when it was almost entirely rebuilt at 

21 Gen. xlix, 22-26; Deut. xxxiii, 13-17. 
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the time of Vespasian, and it still is an important town. 
Nevertheless, the ancient city must have lain more to 
the east, at the entrance to the valley, near the village 
of Balata, where a little mound provided a natural site 
for a citadel destined to command the highroads that 
crossed at this spot. Some very interesting excavations 
which have already disclosed a rampart, a palace, a 
sanctuary, a temple and two cuniform tablets more or 
less contemporary with those of El-Amarna, as well 
as a quantity of other objects, are now throwing a 
vivid light on this point. +? 

In spite of the natural advantages which obtained 
for Sichem a long pre-eminence it had, nevertheless, 
one disadvantage, and a very serious one: it was at the 
mercy of any sudden attack. Thus, after having been 
the first residence of the kings of Israel, it was aban- 
doned for Thersa. This latter, to-day probably the 
large village of Talluza north-east of Nablous, though 
it was situated on a commanding point, was still too 
easy of access, besides the fact that it lacked water, and 
that is why Amri transported his capital to the hill 
which he bought from Semer for two talents of silver, and 
which became Somréh, Samaria. It is difficult to find 
in all Ephraim a situation comparable to this for strength, 
beauty and fertility. In the centre of an amphitheatre 
of rounded hills—some of them barren, others cultivated 
in terraces—surrounding a valley open on the western 
side, there rises an oblong hillock that stands quite 
alone and extends for about three quarters of a mile. 
Though in the main the surrounding heights dominate 
it, yet from its crest the outlook stretches westward as 
far as the plain of Saron and even to the sea. Amri 
surrounded it with deep walls and Samaria, a rival to 


a4cf. E. Sellin, Die Ausgrabung von Sichem, in the Zeitschrift des 


Deut. Pal.-Ver., 1926, p. 304-327, with plans and phot.; H. Vincent, 
Revue bib., 1927, p- 419-425. 
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Jerusalem, became for Israel an impregnable fortress, 
‘“‘a glorious diadem,”’ according to the word of Isaias 
xxvill, 1. Later, when it was restored, enlarged and 
embellished by Herod, it received the name of Sebaste 
which it still preserves to-day under that of Sebastiyeh. 
The houses of the village, which numbers about a 
thousand inhabitants, are mostly constructed with 
materials taken from ancient edifices. This city of the 
kings of Israel and of Herodian times has been brought 
to light by the recent excavations of the American 
School. 23 

With the exception of these two towns, which play 
such an important part in the history of the country, 
it is noticeable that Samaria has preserved very few 
old names, much fewer than the other two provinces. 

Nevertheless, it was an open country, and a network 
of roads put it in communication with the great tho- 
roughfares around it. There were three ways of crossing 
the mountain region that separated the plain of Saron 
from that of Esdraelon: one went from Subbarin 
towards the southern extremity of Carmel, just where 
the mount is divided from the Samaritan hills by a 
gap, and then reached the plain of Esdraelon at Tell 
Keimun; this was the line followed by Napoleon in 
approaching Acre; the second left Saron at Kh. es- 
Sumra and going up the Wady ’Ara to the north-east, 
crossed the pass used to-day on the Umm el-Fahm, the 
Alouna of the Egyptians, and came down to Mageddo. 
But this way had the great drawback of being so narrow 
at a certain point that troops had to defile to an endless 
extent. This was, nevertheless, the way that Thothmes 
III wanted to take, in spite of the advice of his generals. 
The third route, and the most frequented one, left the 


23 cf. G. A. Reisner, C. S. Fisher and D. x hip Harvard 
Excavations at Samaria (1908-1910), 2 vol. in-4°, Gass ge (U.S.A.), 
Harvard University Press, 1924. Cf. Revue biblique, 1925, p- 436-441. 
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plain of Saron farther south and, taking the Wady 
Abou en-Nar, ran towards Dothain and the Sahel 
*Arrabeh to reach Jenin. This was the most convenient 
road, and it was, besides, the shortest to reach Bethsan 
and the Jordan valley, that is to say the best route for 
Egypt or Damascus. A highroad linked Nablous up 
with Jerusalem on the one side and Jenin on the other, 
while another ran thence, in a north-easterly direction, 
by Tell el-Far’a, Tubas, Teiasir, etc., to come out at 
Bethsan-Scythopolis and continue beyond the Jordan. 
These routes are marked by several milestones which 
have been discovered. 

+4 See in particular for the Roman roads, Thomsen, of. cit., p. 69-72. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE MOUNTAINS OF JUDEA 
The Judean System—Highroads—Ferusalem 


THE JUDEAN SysTEM 


ALTHOUGH the mountains of Judea are only separated 
from the foregoing by an imaginary line of division, 
yet this system has its own particular character, for it 
provides a most complete example of the Palestinian 
highland. The line of its ridge runs almost straight 
from north to south, with a slight deviation towards the 
south-south-west, coming much nearer to the Jordan 
and to the Dead Sea than to the Mediterranean, so 
that the watershed is very steep on the east, while it 
dips down gently towards the west. The highest points 
lie in the north and in the south. 

A first group of heights may be distinguished as far 
as the Wady es-Sarar, which makes a deep gully to the 
west of Jerusalem. Below Tell ’Asur, which rises up to 
3,316 ft., the higher level of the plateau is from 2,296 ft. 
up to almost 3,000 ft., being a series of outstanding 
hills, or rounded mounds, with orchards and vineyards 
terraced round their sides and a village crowning the 
summit. Such are: Beitin (2,890 ft.), El-Bireh (2,929 ft.), 
Er-Ram (2,598 ft.), Nebi-Samwil (2,936 ft.), Tell el- 
Ful (2,752 ft.), El-Jib (2,329 ft.). These are as it were 
the outposts of Jerusalem which is itself set on an emin- 
ence reaching at its highest point 2,542 (or 2,591) ft., 
and which is surrounded closely by heights like Mount 
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Scopus to the north (2,726 ft.) and the Mount of Olives 
to the east (2,683 ft.). Amongst the eastern buttresses 
summits of 2,391 ft., like the J.en-Mejmeh, are to be 
found, but at the extremity of the Jordan valley the 
J. Karantal has only a height of 321 ft., and the J. 
Ekteif 941 ft. In the west there is a first tier of from 
1,600 to 2,000 ft.; Tibneh (1,935 ft.); Deir "Ammar 
(1,738 ft.), Beit "Ur el-Foka (2,023 ft.), and then a 
second tier from 650 to 1,000 ft.: Na’lin (859 ft.), Beit 
Nuba (665 ft.), etc. 

Below Jerusalem the mountain crest still maintains 
the same level as above the city: Beit Jala (2,690 ft.), 
Beit Lahm or Bethlehem (2,549 ft.), and the J. Fureidis 
(2,490 ft.). Soon, however, begin the ranges of Hebron, 
several peaks of which tower above 3,000 ft.: Kh. 
Tekw’a (2,788 ft.), Halhul (3,270 ft.), El-Khalil or 
Hebron (3,041 ft.), Yutta (2,746 ft.), El-Kurmul (2,686 
ft.), Es-Semw’a (2,408 ft.). As it runs southward this 
crest droops to 2,040 ft., Kh. ’Attir, to meet in turn the 
great valleys, Bir-es-Seba or Bersabee (787 ft.), and 
Kh. el-Milh (1,210 ft.). The eastern spurs, running 
fairly close down to the Dead Sea, reach an average 
height of more than 1,400 ft.: Karn el-Hajar (1,456 ft.), 
Er-Ruweikbeh (1,476 ft.), Rujm el-Kurrat (1,384 ft.), 
Kh. Soufr es-Sani (1,400 ft.), Zahret el-’Ara’imeh 
1,440 ft.). In the west the same altitude is found at 
Sara’a (1,351 ft.), Beit Nettif (1,515 ft.); from whence 
the ground runs down to 695 ft. at Tell es-Safiyeh and 
to 941 ft. at Beit Jibrin. 

Amidst these stark, weather-worn mountains with 
their scanty vegetation, there may still be found fertile 
and well watered valleys. In the western district these 
form natural thoroughfares leading into the heart of 
the country. Thus, towards the north, stretches that vale 
which was made famous by the words of Josue: ‘Do 
thou halt, O Sun, over Gabaon, and thou, O Moon, 
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over the vale of Ajalon.”’: The village of Yalo, in whose 
neighbourhood it lies, still recalls its name (Hebrew 
*Aydlén), as Beit ’Ur el-Foka and Beit ’Ur et-Tahta 
represent exactly that of Beth-horon mentioned in the 
same passage of Josue, and the two heights are still dis- 
tinguished as of old: “Beth-Horon the upper” (Bét 
Ho6r6n hd’eylén) and ‘“Beth-horon the nether” (Bét 
Hé6r6n hat-taht6n).2 Lower down a vast hollow winds 
deeply into the mountains: this is the Wady Surar or 
Sarar which is covered at certain seasons with crops of 
corn and barley, or with high grasses interspersed with 
flowers, while a torrent with banks clad in verdant 
shrubs meanders through it. This is generally recog- 
nised as the Vale of Sorec where Dalila dwelt,3 and in 
this region we are, indeed, in the country where some 
of the scenes of Samson’s life were enacted: Saraa 
(Hebrew Sor’ah, to-day Sar’a) where he was born can 
be seen from the wady for long enough, standing on its 
peak between Esthaol (Hebrew ’Es td’6l, to-day Ashw’a) 
in the north-east; Bethsames (Bét Semes, to-day ’Ain 
Shems) to the south; and Thamna (Hebrew Timndh, 
to-day Tibneh) to the south-west. Lower still is found 
the Wady es-Sant, furrowed by a torrent along which 
grow in some places beautiful clusters of the agnus- 
castus tree; this is probably the Valley of Terebinth where 
the Israelites were encamped when David killed Goliath. + 
The Philistines were encamped between Socho (Hebrew 
S6k6h, to-day Shuweikeh) and Azeca (Hebrew ’Azéqéh, 
to-day perhaps Tell Zakariya, to the north-west of the 
former). 

In the midst of these mountain ranges, let us only 
note to the west of Jerusalem the fair vale of Koluniyeh, 


1 Jos. x, 12. 

* Jos. xvi, 3, 5. 

3 Jud. xvi, 4. 

41 Sam. (Kings) xvii, 2, 19; xxi, 9. 
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all planted with olives and fruit-trees of every kind; 
those which surround Bethlehem, the Field of the 
Shepherds where the Gloria in excelsis rang out; and the 
fields of Booz, the scene of that loveliest and most touch- 
ing of idylls, the story of Ruth the Moabitess. Farther on, 
the Wady Urtas makes a kind of oasis in the stony wilder- 
ness and recalls the beauty of Solomon’s gardens. 
Hebron itself is built in one of these pleasant valleys, 
between two chains of verdant hills. 

On the eastern watershed, though the torrents are 
shorter, they have gouged out the land more deeply. 
Thus, to the south of Jericho, the Wady el-Kelt issues 
from a gorge between precipitous cliffs, pierced by 
numerous caves, and empties into the Jordan about 
half a mile below Kasr el-Yehud. A certain number of 
streams run into the Dead Sea, adding their waters to 
that of the river. South of Ras Feshkhah falls the Wady 
en-Nar, or “the Brook Cedron.” The valley which this 
follows starts towards the north-west of Jerusalem, at 
the foot of Mount Scopus, at an altitude of about 2,493 
feet. Somewhat shallow and fairly wide in its upper 
reaches, it runs for a time towards the city and then 
turns east, after which it bends at a right angle and runs 
southward, cutting a deep ravine between Jerusalem 
and the Mount of Olives. In its earlier course it is 
called the Wady Sitti Maryam, but as it leaves the town 
it takes the name of Wady en-Nar, “vale of the fire.” 
As it runs south-eastward it becomes steeper and steeper, 
and the bed of the stream in some parts is a veritable 
chasm more than 300 ft. deep. Farther on one comes 
to the Wadys ed-Derajeh, ’Areijeh el-Khabera, Nimreh, 
Hathrurah, and Zuweirah. 

The southern slopes drain by wadys that run off in 
a westerly, southerly or south-westerly direction and 
attain a more important size, like the Wady esh-Sheri’a 
and the Wady es-Seba’. These two branches unite 
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to form the Wady Ghazzeh, which runs into the sea 
below Gaza. 

To this brief survey, let us add certain peculiar 
characteristics that distinguish this district from the 
preceding ones. The soil of Judea, bare and stony, 
the home of bushes and thistles, contrasts strangely 
with that of Galilee, and if the contrast is striking to- 
day, it must have been even more so in the first century 
of our era. In Galilee nature was everywhere rich and 
luxuriant, the land was fruitful, water was plentiful, 
the fields well tilled, the country well wooded. In 
Judea it was mountains everywhere, rugged, bare, un- 
cultivated mountains, and the general impression was 
one of dryness and desolation. Still, in olden days 
there were famous vineyards and fair pastures in this 
country. 

The characteristic feature of Judea is that it is a 
closed country, and therein lies its strength. Galilee 
was the great thoroughfare of the Gentiles, and Samaria 
was an open country, especially in the north, but 
Judea stands isolated. From a strategical point of view 
it has all the advantages of a peninsula. On its northern 
side it is joined to the mountain ranges of Palestine, but 
on the east an immense depression separates it from 
the pleateaux of Moab, while to the south it is sealed 
by the desert which stretches out like a great ocean of 
death, and the coastal plain with the Mediterranean 
form its barrier in the west. Above this triple girdle 
Judea rears its huge maze of hills, of valleys and of 
torrents; and the great military and trade route that 
crosses the Sephelah to reach Egypt and Assyria is too 
far off from the mighty heights that dominate it in the 
east for any wayfarer to suspect the life and the forces 
that lie hidden in the bosom of that country. Thus 
Judea had nothing to attract the eye or the greed of 
conquerors. 
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Tue HIGHROADS 


The access to it was, besides, very difficult on three 
sides. Even when the Jordan had been crossed, how 
could one reach the central plateau? To do this one 
had to scale heights of from 3,000 to 4,000 feet by paths 
that had been carved out by torrents. From Jericho, 
which was the key of the whole system, on the east, 
three roads went up to the interior. The first, in a north- 
westerly direction, ran towards Machmas (Hebrew 
Mikmés, to-day Mukhmas), Ai and Bethel (Hebrew 
Bét- El, to-day Beitin). This is the way the Israelites took 
from the beginning of the conquest.s Their plan was 
well conceived for they thus arrived with one stroke 
at the heart of the country. The second, towards the 
south-west, is the ‘‘ascent of Adommin’’* that the 
Arabs to-day call ’Akabet er-Riha, “the going up of 
Jericho”: it used to follow an old road, paved with 
flags, and it can now be used for wheeled traffic. This 
is the road mentioned in the parable of the Good 
Samaritan,’7 the one which was ordinarily used by the 
people from Perea or by pilgrims from Galilee who 
came to Jerusalem by the valley of the Jordan in order 
to avoid the country of the Samaritans. Our Saviour 
followed it more than once. The third, more to the 
south, after having skirted the foot of the mountains, 
winds into a labyrinth of wild ravines, and then forks, 
one branch going to Jerusalem and the other to Beth- 
lehem. 

The southern frontier offers an easier access, but it 
again is closed by the mountain chains and plateaux 
with which the Negeb is studded, and by bare and arid 
districts that render many parts uninhabitable. Bir 
es-Seba’ and Kh. el-Milh are the two great crossroads 

5 Jos. vii. 


6 Jos. xv, 7; xviii, 18. 
7 St. Luke x, 30. 
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where pass the thoroughfares going from the south to 
Hebron and to the surrounding countries. 

On the west Judea’s protective barrier is the upper 
part of the Sephelah, that is to say the intervening 
region of foothills between the mountain chain properly 
speaking and the coastal plain. Here we find a whole 
series of passes which lend themselves excellently for 
ambushes, so that the broad valleys that we have already 
mentioned as leading right into the heart of the country 
can, after all, be easily defended. 

These natural roads were improved by the Romans 
who established in Judea a splendid network of high- 
roads of which traces are still to be found, and which 
linked up all the various parts of the country with 
Jerusalem. 

The road which went down to Jericho and the 
valley of the Jordan followed the line we have just 
indicated, but struck out a little higher up as it left 
Jerusalem. Two milestones of this route have been 
found. From Jericho, which was the most important 
place in the east, two highroads ran out, one striking 
out due north towards Bethsan-Scythopolis and branch- 
ing to tend north-west as far as Nablous, while the other 
also ran north-west in the direction of Tayibeh, the 
ancient Ephrem, to meet the main road from Jerusalem 
to Nablous. This latter is marked by several milestones: 
the IIIrd with a fragment of inscription has been found 
near Sha’fat; the Vth, which bears the names of the 
Emperors Marcus-Aurelius and Lucius Verus, stands 
a little beyond the branch that runs towards EI-Jib; 
and the XXVth has been found in the neighbourhood 
of Lubban. 8 

A branch of this northern road passed by Beth-horon 
and went on to Lydda. As it came out of Beth- 


8 cf. Revue biblique, 1899, p. 420; 1901, p. 96-100; Thomson, 
Op. cit. p. 74-79. 
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horon a fork struck off towards Nicopolis through 
Beit Sira. 

From Jerusalem another road went off by Beit Iksa, 
Biddou, Beit Likia, in a north-westerly direction, 
crossed at Biddou by the one that came from El-Jib on 
its way down towards Kariet el’Enab. Another ran 
towards Koluniyeh, Kariet el-’Enab, and divided to 
run on the one side towards Yalo and the other towards 
Nicopolis. 

In the south-west lay the road from Jerusalem to 
Eleutheropolis (to-day Beit Jibrin); it, too, is marked by 
fragments of milestones, some with inscriptions, others 
blank. Eleutheropolis itself was a starting point for 
several roads: one went to Hebron, another ran down 
probably as far as Bersabee; a third struck out towards 
the north in the direction of Zakariya, while a fourth 
ran north-west towards Dhikrin and Tell es-Safiyeh. » 

In the south the ancient highroad from Jerusalem to 
Hebron is practically one and the same as the modern 
road, and it is only here and there that the old way 
follows a slightly different route. Several milestones 
have been found here. Finally, to the south-east, the 
Holy City was linked up with Engaddi by a road that 
was the same as the Hebron road as far as Bethlehem 
but which then encircled the J. Fureidis and ran down 
to the shores of the Dead Sea. 


JERUSALEM 


In spite of this system of roads Judea none the less 
remains a naturally shut-in country, a sort of fortress 
very difficult to capture. Supposing an army succeeded 
in traversing the narrow defiles and the steep passes that 
led to the upper plateau, what would it find there?—a 


9 cf. Revue biblique, 1895, p. 267; 1899, p. 421-422; 1900, p. 114; 
Thomson, op. cit., p. 79-85. 
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town surrounded by hills that constitute a sort of girdle 
of natural fortifications. Besides the inner ring that 
covers it immediately, and of which the principle strong- 
holds are Mount Scopus to the north (2,726 ft.) and 
the Mount of Olives to the east (2,683 ft.), Jerusalem 
is protected at a little distance by some outposts that we 
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Fig. 7—Map of Jerusalem and environs. 


have already mentioned: Nebi Samwil, Tell el-Ful, etc. 
Very different from the position of Athens, for example, 
which spreads itself in the middle of a plain enclosed on 
three sides by mountains whose superb masses dominate 
it completely, Jerusalem is hemmed in by a compli- 
cated group of hills cf unequal height that render it 


difficult of access, arduam situ, as Tacitus calls it.:e In 


addition to this the city lies on an outstretched plateau 


surrounded on three sides by deep ravines which give it 


10 Tacitus, Hist., v, 11. 
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the effect of a promontory. In the east is the valley of 
the Cedron; to the south that of Hinnom, the Wady er- 
Rebabi, which runs up again on the west. These ravines, 
running between two parallel chains of heights and 
having in places a depth of more than 320 feet below 
the level of the platform of the Temple, form a kind of 
natural fosse round Jerusalem which only remains 
easily approachable from the north. The plateau itself 
is not throughout of the same level, but is irregularly 
cut up by valleys. 

Enclosed within massive walls, Jerusalem required 
an enemy to settle down for a long siege with nothing 
but a waterless desert to camp in. It is curious to note 
how the great invasions of Judea were only made by 
well calculated advances surrounded by infinite pre- 
cautions. The invaders never ventured on the central 
ranges without having occupied all the approaches, 
without having, indeed, made themselves masters of 
all the rest of Palestine. It was thus that Vespasian 
began by taking possession of Galilee and Samaria, and 
after this he spent more than a year in taking and for- 
tifying Jamnia, Azotus and Hadida in the west, Bethel 
and Gophna in the north, Jericho in the east, Hebron 
and the other forts in the south. It was only when he 
had established this wide line of circumvallation that 
he launched his impatient legions against Jerusalem. 

So strange a country as was Judea must have pro- 
duced in the souls of those who dwelt therein certain 
pronounced peculiarities, such as the sentiment of isola- 
tion—whence the particularism which is noticeable 
amongst the Jews and the sentiment of a certain secu- 
rity which still did not exclude either vigilance or dis- 
cipline or valour, those essential characteristics of a 
nation. *! 


tx For the characteristics of Judea, cf. G. A. Smith, The Historical 
Geography of the Holy Land, London, 22nd edition, p. 259-320. 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE DESERT AND THE NEGEB 
The Midbar—The Negeb 


Tue MIpBAR 


Tue word “desert” brings up before our eyes a picture 
of vast plains unrolling their arid stretches of yellow 
sand or greyish stones; waterless, leafless, treeless, with- 
out the shadow of a human being—save perhaps that 
of some rare traveller who hastens through as quickly 
as may be. Such as this are the Sahara or the African 
deserts whose desolate expanse can be seen from the 
summit of the Pyramids, and these are regions that are 
not only uninhabited, but even uninhabitable. None 
of these places are known in Holy Writ, and the penin- 
sula of Sinai itself where the Chosen People wandered 
during forty years is far from having these characteris- 
tics. As a general rule the desert of the Bible is a land 
that is more or less uncultivated, almost or entirely 
uninhabited, more or less waste, while it may be vast 
or limited in extent: it is the “‘wilderness” or the ‘‘moor,” 
rather than a region of sand or of stones. 

Midbdr, the ordinary word that is most frequently 
used to designate it, comes from the root débar “‘to lead” 
(to pasture), like the German Trift “pasturage” comes 
from treiben “to drive” (the flock); and thus the etymo- 
logy well indicates the meaning, and describes a region 
that is uncultivated but capable of giving pasture to the 
flocks of smaller animals, such as sheep and goats, etc.: 
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Far from being an absolutely sterile district, the midb dr is 
at times, especially after the spring rains, robed in rich 
vegetation that the prophets and sacred poets call 
“beauties,” that is to say, ‘“‘the beautiful places in the 
wilderness,” speciosa deserti.t But besides the heath or 
meagre bushes, there were also thorns and briers and 
dead trees to be found, and though there are no 
streams to water the soil, here and there refreshing 
springs are to be found, and man has toiled to hollow 
out cisterns to gather the rains of heaven.3 In parts 
it is uninhabited, in other places it is the domain of 
the nomadic and plundering Arab, the terror of the 
peaceful husbandman, but it also has some towns, like 
those Josue mentions in the desert of Juda.+ This 
wilderness is also the haunt of wild beasts such as lions, 
tigers, with serpents and scorpions, as well as certain 
kinds of birds like the pelican and the ostrich. s 
In short, the midbdr of the Bible is the contrast to 
the cultivated lands and fertile gardens, ¢ for its aspect 
is one of sterility when it is compared with growing 
crops and well watered plains. Though it may not be 
just a sheet of sand, yet it is lacking in plentiful water, 
in luxuriant vegetation with the manifold varieties of 
agriculture, in towns with their sights and their show 
places, and all those other things that make the charm 
of a countryside inhabited by man. In some places, as 
towards Bersabee on the fringe of the desert, the land 
is made up of jagged blocks of cretaceous limestone of a 
yellowish grey hue, between which spring up stunted 
thorny oaks or arbutus-trees. Villages become scarcer 


t Ps, lxiv arts Ixv),_ 13; Jer. ix, 10; xxiii, 10; Joel i, 19; ii, 22. 

2 Jer. xvii, 6; Jud. viii, 7, 16; Eccli. vi, 3. 

3 Gen. xvi, 7} Xxxvii, 22; il Par. XXvi, 10. 

4 Jos. xv, 61, 62. 

5 Job. xxiv, 5; Jer. ii, 24; Deut. viii, 15; Ps. ci (Heb. cii), 7; 
Lam. iv, 3. 
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and scarcer until nothing is to be seen but undulating 
plains of shingle and pebbles which stretch to the south 
by the Badiet et-Tih, “the Desert of the Wandering.” 
In other places as, for instance, in the wilderness of 
Juda, we find a chain of hills, riven by wadys that are 
usually dry, showing a bed full of shingle, and forming 
wild ravines and caverns that serve as a shelter for 
jackals and pigeons, with steep crags for the nimble 
feet of wild goats. Still, on the faces of these crags may 
often be found delicate clusters of flowers hiding in 
some little bend, as well as shrubs where birds build 
their nests. During the greater part of the year in these 
scorched regions, the earth lies dead, but let rain come 
and life suddenly springs forth. The bottom of the 
valleys, in particular, puts forth a vegetation which, 
though it is rather sparse, still suffices to feed numerous 
flocks of goats and sheep as well as camels and donkeys. 

Such was the wilderness of Juda, a wild and for the 
most part uninhabited district that comprised the eastern 
watershed of the mountains of Judea, to the west of 
the Arabah, of the Dead Sea, and of the Jordan as far 
as Jericho.7 It is called the ‘“‘desert of Judea” in the 
Gospel * and includes several separate areas which bear 
the name of neighbouring cities. These are, going from 
north to south, the deserts: of Jericho, or that part of 
the Arabah which lies in the neighbourhood of that 
city; of Thecue, to the east of Kh. Tekw’a, a place 
situated to the south of Bethlehem; of Jeruel, between 
the preceding and the Dead Sea; of Ziph, to the east 
of Tell ez-Zif, south of Hebron; of Maon, to the east of 
Kh. Ma’in; of Engaddi, in the neighbourhood of ’Ain 
Jedi, on the western shore of the Dead Sea. » 


7 Jos. xv, 61; Jud. i, 16; Ps. lxii (Heb. Ixiii), 1. 
8 St. Matt. iii, 1. 
_9 Jer. xxxix, 5; IT Par. xx, 16, 20; I Sam. xxiii, 15, 24, 253 
XXiv, 2. 
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It was in this region that is akin to the steppes, to the 
moors, to the Corsican jungle, and principally in the 
deserts of Ziph, of Maon and of Engaddi that David, 
when he was beset by Saul, sought for a refuge with his 
companions. The forests of those days, densely over- 
grown, and the numerous caves with which the ground 
is honeycombed, offered them shelter.:° To-day these 
parts are occupied by the 7dhalin Arabs who, in the 
depths of the valleys, sow barley and durra in the 
narrow patches where a little vegetable mould has 
collected, and gather their harvests into the silos that 
were cut in the rock long ages ago, hoarding too, their 
store of water in cisterns covered with great stones. 

The tribe of Juda had ‘‘in the desert” six towns, 
of which one only has subsisted, at least in name. This 
is Engaddi and it lies in a most curious situation. The 
Hebrew name, *En Gedi, “spring of the kid,” has been 
kept right to our own times under the same form and 
with the same meaning in the Arabic ’Ain Jedi, “the 
fountain of the kid.” At the present time it is an oasis 
situated between the Wady Seder in the north and the 
Wady el-’Areijeh in the south, and occupying a narrow 
plateau that is like a terrace hanging above the shores 
of the Dead Sea at an altitude of more than 390 feet. 
This plateau is surrounded on the north and west by 
an immense circle of crags, which much resemble 
those of la Gemmi in the Valais, and are formed of pink 
limestone, very hard and very glossy, resting on solid 

sdolomitic strata. The Bethlehem road, which winds 
down these cliffs, is alarmingly steep and dangerous 
even for beasts of burden. The spring rises under a 
rock that is almost flat and rather shallow, like the table 
of a Celtic dolmen, and the water, which is extremely 
pure, has the somewhat high temperature of 80.6 
degrees Fahrenheit, and is, in spite of its clearness, 


10 T Sam. xxiii, xxiv. 
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strongly impregnated with carbonate of lime. As it 
comes out of the ground the stream runs through a 
dense thicket of bushes with tropical-looking plants and 
gigantic reeds, but of those palm trees that were once 
so numerous, according to Josephus and Pliny, ** there 
remains no trace to-day, any more than of the vines 
for which Engaddi used to be celebrated,*+ and walls 
built with dry stones and running regularly along the 
southern slopes are all that now remain to recall those 
vineyards of olden time. The only ruins that are to be 
found in this neighbourhood to-day are those of a mill 
and two ancient reservoirs of considerable depth, lying 
between the plateau and the beach. From the plateau 
there is a superb view—over the Dead Sea, which can 
be seen in almost its entire extent, over the mountains 
of Moab, which rise in the east with the town and fortress 
of Kerak, and to the south as far as the sombre mount 
of Sebbeh, upon which was built the fortified town of 
Masada. In the fiery light of the setting sun or the 
silvery rays of the moon there is something extremely 
impressive about this region as it lies brooding in the 
silence of the desert. 


Tue NEGEB f 


With the desert is associated the Wegeb, possessing as 
it does in its widest extent the same characteristics, 
while the very name, by its etymology, meaning “to be 
dry,” proclaims one of its principal traits. But the 
etymological meaning has to a certain extent disappeared 
to give way to that of “the South Country,” from the 
actual position of the district. In a great number of 
passages in the Old Testament, Negeb, indeed, ordi- 
narily accompanied by the article, has become the 


t1 Josephus, Ant. jud., ix, i, 2; Pliny, Hist. nat., v, 17. 
t2 Cant. 1, 13. 
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proper name of the region that stretches in the south of 
Palestine, from the mountainous slope which comes 
down below of Hebron, as far as Cades. Its exact 
limits are difficult to define, especially in the north and 
in the south, though from the east to the west these 
stretched from the Arabah to the Mediterranean. We 
find, however, a useful basis in the enumeration of the 
towns of Juda, where the first groups deal precisely 
with the cities of the Negeb.t3 Most of these are, unfor- 
tunately, unknown, but those that have been identified 
with certainty or probability will serve to indicate the 
northern frontier. Let us mention: Siceleg, generally 
sought to-day at Kh. Zuheilikeh, to the east-south-east 
of Gaza; Remmon, Kh. Umm er-Rummamin, to the 
north of Bersabee; Carioth or Carioth-Hesron, Kh. el- 
Kureitein, to the south of Hebron; Adada, ’Ad’adah, 
west of the Dead Sea, about the latitude of the southern 
point of the Lisan; Molada, Kh. el-Milh, to the east of 
Bersabee; Bersabee, Bir es-Seba’. In the south we have 
only a few landmarks: Harma or Horma, identified 
with Sbaita, about twenty-eight miles south of Bersabee; 
and Cades, ’Ain Kedeis, twenty-one miles south of the 
preceding. 

The Negeb comprises a mountainous ridge which 
stretches between the coastal plains of the Mediterra- 
nean and the uneven slopes that droop down towards 
the Arabah. This ridge is made up of a maze of little 
chains, separated by numerous and sometimes wide 
valleys, and is riven by a multitude of wadys that link 
up and come down to form several large watercourses 
on the west and the east, such as the Wady Ghazzeh, 
the Wady el-Abiad, which itself falls into the Wady el- 
*Arish or “Torrent of Egypt,” and the Wady Fikreh, 
which empties into the south of the Dead Sea, etc. Un- 
fortunately these torrents do not imply fruitfulness, for 

13 Jos. xv, 21-32. 
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they are dry for the greatest part of the year, and the 
Negeb is truth “the dry (land).’’ Still, one can find in 
the valleys some vegetation, some bits of agriculture, 
and the nomadic Arabs can raise their flocks there. 
Thus, right down into the south, as far as the region of 
Cades, the Bedouins plough these strips at the bottom 
of the valleys and sow there barley, wheat and lentils, 
and if rain comes, they reap a plentiful harvest. 

In the desert of Bersabee one can see in the springtime 
large flocks of black goats, of black and white sheep and 
herds of camels seeking their pasture there. After the 
grass-lands that are more or less green come stony 
valleys where no blade of grass shows, though in certain 
districts may be found springs whose limpid and clear 
water—sometimes pleasant to drink, sometimes rather 
brackish—give an illusion of life. Such are those that lie 
at intervals along the extreme southern frontier, along a 
line that includes: "Ain Kedeis, ’Ain el-Kedeirat, el- 
Keseimeh, el-Muweileh. The country still bears traces 
of aqueducts, with some ruins, some ancient tombs and 
some supporting walls that upheld the terraced lands 
on the mountain sides. Wells and reservoirs had also 
their importance in a land so desolate as this: witness 
those of Bersabee. 

Throughout the WVeged it is a desert flora that prevails, 
and its characteristic features are a quantity of small 
grey, thorny bushes, with broom and greyish aromatic 
mint, as well as bright weeds in the springtime, but 
these are small and short-lived, while thistles flourish 
when the greenery is gone. The mountains in these 
parts have only sparse groups of trees—oaks with 
thorny foliage, arbutus-trees, etc. 

Here we are in the land of nomads, in the favourite 
abiding-place of the patriarchs. Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob liked to pitch their tents in the neighbourhood 
of Hebron, of Bersabee, of Gerara, along the way that 
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went down to Egypt.'+ This was also the dwelling-place 
of people who, like the “Avvim or Hevites, “dwelt in 
the douars (in Hebrew hasérim),”’:s that is to say in 
those settlements which were protected by an enclosure 
of stones and thorny branches interwoven. It is curious 
to note that several places mentioned in the Negeb owe 
their name to this method used by pastoral tribes for 
forming their camp: Asergadda (Hebrew Hasar Gadddh), 
Haser-sual (Hebrew Hasar Sii’al), Hasersusa (Hebrew 
Hasar Stiséh). Many of these stone enclosures are still 
to be found in the country. 

The Negeb is, then, actually a desert with all its 
silence and all its aridity, and this is particularly pro- 
nounced if it is compared with the region that stretches 
more to the north in the neighbourhood of Hebron 
and of Gaza, but it merits less to be called a desert in 
comparison with the Badiet et-Tih which borders it in 
the south. In any case, it is a kind of land of transition 
between the great solitudes of Sinai and the entrance 
to Judea where signs of life begin to appear, though 
these are on a very diminished scale to-day. From a 
topographical point of view, too, it formed an excellent 
barrier for Juda, being difficult to cross for any invader 
who wished to reach Hebron or Jerusalem that way. 

In ancient times, however, the Negeb counted several 
important centres, and there still remain traces of civili- 
sations that flourished there, particularly at Sbaita, 
Mechrifeh, and ’Abdeh.:* The places occupied by the 
Romans are principally indicated by Elusa, Khalasah, 
and Eboda, ’Abdeh. These several points and, lower 
down, El-Keseimeh, indicate the different routes followed 

14 Gen. xii, 9; xiii, 1, 3; xx, 1; xxiv, 62; xxxvii, 1; xlvi, 5. 
1§ Deut. ii, 23. 
16 See particularly for ’Abdeh, some very interesting discoveries 


in the Revue biblique, 1904, p. 402-424; 1905, p- 74-89. On the 
Negeb and its ruins, see in ie same review, R. Tonneau, Excursion 


biblique, 1926, p. 583-604. 
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by caravans coming from Arabia, from the Gulf of 
Akabah, and from Nakhel to the Mediterranean ports 
or to Hebron. In a country so difficult of approach, 
traffic could not run in any direction, but had to follow 
certain beaten tracks that were marked out by the 
natural formation of the country. Thus the routes ran 
along the valleys where there was a chance of finding 
water and some vegetation, while the crests of the ridges 
could only be crossed at certain passes or nagbs. Some 
traces of these roads are still to be found. 


SECOND SECTION 
THE CENTRAL DEPRESSION 
CHAPTER I 
THE VALLEY OF THE JORDAN 
The Valley of the Fordan—The Springs—The Towns 


Tue characteristic feature of the land of the Bible, 
as we have already said, is the enormous depression 
which divides it into two parts. We have now to study 
this valley itself, with the stream that waters it, as well 
as the lakes this stream forms in its course. 


Tue VALLEY OF THE JORDAN 


This depression is connected with a geological pheno- 
menon that affected an immense area. The valley of 
the Jordan is but a section of what is called the Syrian 
Depression, that is to say the deep fissure which, from the 
Gulf of Akabah, runs by the Wady Arabah, the basin 
of the Dead Sea and the Jordan, through the plain of 
Ceele-Syria between Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, and 
extends right up to the Orontes district, to finish at the 
outer folds of the Taurus mountains. In order to 
restrict ourselves to the special portion with which we 

t The Syrian Depression is itself but a section of the Syro-African 
Depression which, from northern Syria, extends to Central Africa, 
thus cutting the crust of the earth on 1-6th of its length. cf. D. 
Laferriere, La faille du Jourdain et le fossé syro-africain, in the Revue 
biblique, 1924, p. 85-106. 
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are concerned, let us merely say that an examination 
of the strata shows, in the originally undivided plateau, 
a dislocation that is posterior to the deposit of the cre- 
taceous strata, and which was effected directly from 
north to south. If this was not actually caused by the 
falling in of some keystone, at least it was something 


Fig. 8. | 
Schematic map of the Syrian Depression according to Sugss. 


Mer Morte—Dead Dea. Mer Rouge—Red Sea. 
Limite meridionale de la Southern limit of the folded 


région plissée region. 
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strongly analogous, for here we have something more 
important than just a fault. > 

The valley thus opened up is in places so desolate that 
it has been given in Hebrew the name of ’ardbah, of 
which the general idea is that of “a desolate, sterile 
region,” a “steppe.” With the article, hd-’ardbah, this 
name was applied to the whole length of the valley, 
from the southern slopes of Mount Hermon to the 
fElanitic Gulf on the Red Sea, and the lower portion, 
from the Dead Sea to the Gulf of Akabah, is still called 
the Wady el-’Arabah. The Greek AvAdv, employed by 
the Septuagint in the first verse of Deuteronomy, and 
by Eusebius; also designates a sort of passage between 
two mountains. Arabic writers have been not less happy 
in the choice of the expression El-Ghor to qualify the 
Jordanic depression, as Freytag associates this expres- 
sion with the root ghar, having the signification of terra 
depressa, “low country”;4 and this name has been re- 
stricted to the northern part, that is to say, from the 
Lake of Tiberias to the Dead Sea, as has the ancient 
Hebrew denomination to the southern portion. 

Let us take the valley of the Jordan at the northern 
border of Palestine, at the Merj ’Ayun, or “the plain 
of springs,”’ so called from the number of springs found 
there and which form streams bordered here and there 
with willows, poplars and mulberry-trees. 

From that point the valley comes down in the region 
called Ardh el-Huleh, “the land of Huleh” which 
stretches from the hill of Tell el-Kadi in the north as far 
as the Jisr Benat Ya’kub, “the bridge of the Daughters 
of Jacob” in the south. Bordered on the east and on 


2 cf. Ed. Suess, La face de la Terre (Das Antlitz der Erde), translated 
into French under the direction of E. de Margerie, Paris, 1905, 
Vol. I, p. 477. : 

3 Onomastica sacra, ed. P. de Lagarde, Goettingen, 1870, p. 214- 
215. 

4 Freytag, Lexicon arabico-latinum, Halle, 1835, Vol. III, p. 301. 
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the west by two parallel walls of mountains—on the 
one side those of the Jaulan, and on the other those of 
Nephtali—this district serves as a drainage area for all 
the water that comes down from the surrounding 
heights, and thus it is, indeed, nothing but a huge 
swamp which has become solidified in the upper part 
by the gradual deposit of detritus from the neighbour- 
ing hills, but which becomes damper and muddier 
according as one goes towards the south where it has 
become hollowed out in the form of a basin to hold the 
little lake of which we will speak presently. Neverthe- 
less between this and the western heights, a consider- 
able stretch of country suitable for agriculture shows 
fields of wheat and pasture-land, separated by wide 
belts left fallow and covered with reeds and sedge. The 
soil, which is of a reddish-black colour, appears very 
fertile, and is moist on account of the numerous springs 
that bubble up on the surface of the ground in all direc- 
tions and of which the most important are the Ain el- 
Mellahah and the Ain el-Belatah. This plain of Huleh 
extends for about fifteen and a half miles at its longest 
point by an average of six miles wide. 

After this, the valley, now pent up between the mounts 
of Safed in the west and those of the Jaulan in the east, 
contracts to such an extent that it becomes nothing but 
a narrow channel which allows the passage of the waters 
of the Jordan down to the Lake of Tiberias. To the 
north-east of this latter, the valley widens into a little 
alluvial plain, El-Batihah, which is fertile and flat. 
This is dominated by Et-Tell, the ancient Bethsaida- 
Julias, and serves as an estuary for the river and an 
outlet for the torrents which make their way down to 
the lake. On the western shore the valley rounds off in 
the ancient plain of Genesareth, called to-day £l- 
Ghuweir, “the little Ghor,’ which we will describe 
farther on. 
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South of the lake the valley attains a width of almost 
three and a half miles, and after having narrowed as it 
comes down to Beisan, it opens out again on the skirts 
of this town to an extent of eight miles in order to narrow 
again as it runs southward. As it approaches the Dead 
Sea, however, it spreads out once more until it finishes 
with a width of from eleven and a half to fourteen miles, 
and thus the valley has the configuration of a very long- 
drawn-out plain, sunken in the centre where the Jor- 
dan winds through its tortuous bed. The stream, indeed, 
has hollowed it out to the extent of forming a series of 
different levels, and the geological study of the district 
proves that in earlier times a much more considerable 
volume of water came down than is the case to-day, 
while of the former course of the stream there still remain 
cliffs composed of a yellowish-white sand, and to these 
has been given the name of terraces. 

The strip of ground that runs along the foot of the 
two parallel chains of mountains has in some places the 
aspect of an arid steppe, again it develops into a gravelly 
plain which in turn gives place to low bushes and cul- 
tivated fields. This area is too high above the river to 
be watered by it, and the fruitfulness that is found in 
parts is entirely due to the irrigation brought from 
springs or torrents which, as they leave the mountains, 
are often led into furrows and used to water the fields 
of wheat and barley or other cereals. This is the expla- 
nation of those great patches of verdure that stand out 
so strikingly across the plain against the tones of the 
sand and the marl. 

Lower down runs a more or less elevated line of 
hummocks covered with saliferous shrubs, sparse grass 


_ and thorny bushes. 


Finally, the lower level comprises the depression that 
serves as a bed for the Jordan and also shelters the 
thickets growing along both banks. The Arabs call it 
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Ez-Zor, “the cutting.’’ This cutting is the result of the 
shifting course of the stream which has gnawed into the 
flanks of the Ghor, now at the right, now at the left, 
and carried off in its course the loosened material. The 
width of this cutting varies from 430 yards to nearly 
two miles; and the soil of its floor is very fertile, except 
in the southern part where, about two and a half miles 
above the mouth of the river, the ground is completely 
sterile on account of the saline substances mixed with it. 
On both sides of the Jordan stretches a veritable virgin 
forest, composed of trees mingled with brushwood and 
briers, the haunt of wild boars and of vipers. Lofty 
poplars, immense tamarisk-trees, willows with gnarled 
trunks and turpentine-trees are particularly noticeable. 


Tue SPRINGS 


At several points the Jordan valley is endowed with 
numerous and copious springs which would make it 
very prosperous if it were well cultivated. Without 
mentioning the source of the river which is a paradise of 
sweet waters, there is, from the Merj ’Ayun down to 
Lake Huleh, a whole series of springs that bubble out 
at the base of the western mountains: ’Ain Talhah, 
*Ain edh-Dhaheb, ’Ain Harb, ’Ain el-Belatah, Ain 
el-Mellahah, etc. On the shores of the Lake of Tiberias 
one finds ’Ain el-Tabghah, ’Ain et-Tin, ’Ain el-Meda- 
warah, ’Ain el-Fuliyeh, and in the neighbourhood and 
to the south of Beisan the springs increase in number. 
There is, in particular, a remarkable group near El- 
Fatur: one bearing this name, then ’Ain ed-Deir, still 
more copious, rich in fish and very clear; ’Ain esh- 
Shemsiyeh; and ’Ain el-Beida, shaded by zaqoums. 
A tradition that was very popular in the fourth century 
sees here Znon of the Gospel, the place where St. John 
baptised.s The Gospel indeed tells us that the Precursor 

$ St. John iii, 23. 
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had chosen this spot “‘because there was much water 
there,” and this is what is indicated by the Greek Aivév 
which represents a plural or an Aramean adjective, 
derived from ’ain and meaning “a place abounding in 
springs.” . 

The springs reappear as soon as the vlain, which 
narrowed for a moment, widens out again north and 
south of Karn Sartabeh; a little above Kh. el-Fasa’il 
one of these spurts up from the midst of the rocks and 
divides up into two streams to fertilise this corner 
of the valley. A few minutes below the place where the 
Wady Nuwa’imeh emerges from the western hills there 
are two more very abundant ones: the first, ’Ain en- 
Nuwa’imeh, gushes from the ground with great force 
and straightaway forms a brook that runs into the wady 
of the same name; fifteen paces to the south there bubbles 
forth the second, ’Ain ed-Duk. A short distance to the 
north-west of the actual village of Jericho, at the foot 
of a hillock that is connected with the J. Karantal, is 
found the ’Ain es-Sultan with clear and slightly tepid 
waters running into an old basin of dressed stone. In 
ancient times this spring fed several aqueducts which 
ran hence to carry life and fertility far and wide in the 
valley, and it still bears the name of the Fountain of 
Eliseus, in memory of the Prophet who, in the name of 
the Lord, healed the waters by throwing salt into them. 6 
The banks of the stream that runs from this fountain are 
covered with tamarisk and with zizyphus spina Christi. 
Farther down in the plain is the ’Ain Hajlah, which 
rises in the middle of a little circular basin surrounded 
by a thicket of brushwood and dwarf trees; the brooklet 
that runs off from it was canalised in olden times, and 
served to irrigate the ground where now it merely 
wastes itself. 

Down the eastern side springs are less numerous, 


6 II (tv) Kings ii, 19-22. 
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though there are a few that moisten the ground and 
support a certain amount of vegetation: some that are 
sulphureous and brackish water clumps of reeds and 
tamarisks in the swampy parts. 


THE Towns 


It is an astonishing fact, and one that is almost un- 
parelleled in history, that this valley with its stream of 
luxuriant waters, its immensely fertile banks riven by 
torrents that could be led off in furrows for irrigation, 
its plentiful springs to moisten the soil, has seen but few 
towns rise upon its shores. We speak only of the Ghor. 
And even then it seems that towns shrank from the 
immediate banks of the river, where not a single one is 
found, either large or small. The reason is no doubt 
to be found in the torrid heat which, from the spring 
to the end of the autumn, turns this depression into a 
regular furnace. To this should also be added the futi- 
lity of racing, twisting waters that, never having been 
navigable, were of no avail for transport, for barter, or 
for trade. Perhaps, too, the wild beasts that, from time 
immemorial, have made the jungles along the banks 
their lair, have kept man at a distance. The towns had, 
then, to seek on the higher plateaux, beneath the shelter 
of the mountain spurs, a purer atmosphere and sites 
that were less scorched and more secure. 

On the western side two important cities, Bethsan 
and Jericho, lying in the two plains that widen the valley 
in the north and in the south, have ever been the keys 
to Palestine on this side of the Jordan. 

Bethsan (Hebrew Bét Se’ Gn “house of rest” or, by con- 
traction, Bét Sdn), known since the fourteenth century 
B.c. under the Assyrian name of Bit-sa-a-ni, called 
Scythopolis after an invasion of the Scythians in the 
seventeenth century, returned under the Arabs to its 
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ancient name, Beisan, reproducing the Hebrew, coming 
down, probably, by way of the Besan or Baysan of the 
Talmud. Lying about four and a half miles from the 
Jordan, a good three hundred feet above the winding 
waters of the stream, Beisan occupies a most remarkable 
strategical situation, for it guards the passages of the 
river on one side and the roads going up to the plain of 
Esdraelon on the other. The fresh breezes that come 
down from this plain preserve it from the tropical heat 
and, with the Nahr Jalud, numerous canals bring to it 
quantities of pure water. The ruins with which the 
ground is studded—ancient walls, hippodrome, theatre, 
necropolis, and scattered columns—show the extent 
and the importance of the ancient city. The excava- 
tions which are being carried out at present in the old 
citadel, the Tell el-Hosn, the hill of ‘‘the fortress,” are 
throwing new light upon its distant origin.? After a 
glorious past, Beisan had fallen into the most utter 
oblivion, but to-day it is taking on a new lease of life, 
thanks to the railway line from Haifa to Damascus. 
Jericho (Hebrew Yeréhé and Yerihé, to-day Er- 
Riha or Eriha) was originally built, not where the actual 
village stands, but higher up, to the north-west. Excava- 
tions carried out in 1907-1909 on the hummock Tell 
el-Sultan, which overlooks in the west the fountain of 
the same name, have brought to light traces of the 
ancient Canaanite city destroyed by Josue.’ This was 
elliptical in shape, and protected by a double girdle 
of mighty walls, of which the foundations have been 
identified on two-thirds of the circuit. In the north 
stood a citadel with double walls. These archeological 
discoveries confirm the information given in Holy Writ 
about the history of the town which, overthrown 
a cf. Revue biblique, 1922, p. 111-115; 1923, Pp. 430-441; 1926, 
p. 124-126, being an account of the American excavations at Beisan, 
8 Jos. vi. 
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towards the fifteenth century B.c., was rebuilt towards 
the ninth.» The Jericho of Herod lay lower down, on 
the bank of the Wady Kelt. This king enlarged it 
and adorned it with sumptuous public buildings, 
making it a pleasure resort for himself and his friends. 
To the splendour of its edifices were added the charms 
of nature: magnificent gardens watered by running 
streams, shaded by plantations of palm-trees—which 
caused it to be known as civitay palmarum**—and the 
refreshing coolness of large ponds that tempered the 
summer heat. A hippodrome and a theatre gave to 
the Herodian city the lustre of a brilliant centre. Our 
Lord must have passed by here several times when 
taking, as was the custom of the Galileans, the road 
through Peraea to go up to Jerusalem in order to avoid 
the country of the Samaritans. The Gospels only men- 
tion His last passing, with the episode of Zacheus and 
the cure of the two blind men.t: The Madaba mosaic 
map shows Jericho as an important town, flanked by 
square towers and surrounded by palms. 

In the Machabean and Herodian epochs several 
towns dotted the plain to the north of the ancient 
city, but these have disappeared to-day and only a few 
traces of them are to be found. Archelais, founded by 
Archelaus, son of Herod the Great, seems to have been, 
according to Josephus, t? at the end of the aqueduct of 
Neara, and this brings us into the region of Kh. el 
*Aujeh et-tahtani. The Madaba map places it, indeed, 


9 See I (1) Kings xvi, 34, for what is said of the reconstruction of 
Jericho by Hiel of Bethel. For the excavations, cf. Revue biblique, 
1908, Pp. 120-122; 1909, Pp. 270-279; 1910, p. 404-417; and the work 
of E. Sellin and C. Watzinger, Jericho; die Ergebnisse der Ausgrabungen, 
in 4° of 190 pages with plates and diagrams. Leipzig, Hinrichs, 
1913, Vol. XXII of the scientific publications of the Deutch Orient 
Gesellshaft. 

r0 Jud. i, 16; iii, 13. 

11 St. Luke xviii, 35-43; xix, 1-28; St. Matt. xx, 29-34. 

1a Josephus, Ant. jud. XVII, xiii, 1. 
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in the neighbourhood and to the south of the following, 
the name of which has come down perfectly. Phasaelis 
was one of the foundations of Herod the Great in the 
valley of the Jordan, to which he wished to attach the 
name of his brother Phasael. His intention was to make 
it the centre of an agricultural enterprise set on foot in a 
district that until that time had been an untilled waste. 
He made a success of it, for Josephus and Pliny extol the 
palm-groves of Phasaelis, the succulent taste of its 
dates and the fragrance of its roses.t3 The Kh. Fasa’il 
with its fairly extensive ruins perpetuates the name and 
marks the site. Higher up, the Karn Sartabeh, which 
catches the eye from all quarters of the valley and from 
the top of which such a fine panorama can be seen, 
bears traces of the fortress of Alexandreion constructed by 
Alexander Jannaeus who gave his name to it. This 
fortress held out against the Romans and ended by 
being razed, remaining in ruins until the day when 
Herod confided its restoration to his brother Pheroras. 
It became a hiding place for his treasures and a burial- 
place for his two sons, Alexander and Aristobulus, whom 
he caused to be murdered. Finally, to the north of this 
point was Corea the name of which still subsists in that 
of Kerawa in the neighbourhood of Tell Mazar. 

On the left bank, the Jordan valley had a few ancient 
cities, and these lay mostly down towards the lower 
end where it was more fertile. Bethiesimoth (Hebrew 
Bét-hayesimét, “Shouse of the deserts”) was one of the 
towns of Sehon, king of Hesebon, which fell to the tribe 
of Reuben.:+ This. may be found to-day in the KA. 
Suweimeh, a little more than a mile to the north-east 
of the Dead Sea, and is nothing more than a heap of 
stones where the Bedouins of the district sometimes pitch 
their camp. Betharan (Hebrew Bét hérén and no doubt 
more correctly Bét-hdrdm, “‘the house of the height’’), 

13 Josephus, Ant. jud. XVIII, ii, 2; Pliny, Hist. nat., xiii, 2, 9. 

4 Jos. xii, 3; xiii, 20. 
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also taken from Sehon by the Hebrews, was apportioned 
to the tribe of Gad.:s It is identified with Tell-er- 
Rameh, a hummock that rises above the plain to the 
north of Kh. Suweimeh. This is the Aramean Beth- 
Ramthé, the Livias of the Romans, and Abelsatim 
(Hebrew ’Abél hassittim, “the meadow of acacias,”” also 
called Sittim for short) is the place near which the 
Israelites camped before crossing the Jordan.*® It is 
considered to lie at Tell Kefrein. Higher up still lay 
Bethnemra (Hebrew Bét Nimréh, or simply WNVimréh), 
one of the “fenced cities” given to the Gadites, and 
lying near Betharan.:7 This is found to-day under the 
same name of Tell Nimrin, but it is nothing more than 
a hillock strewn with a few dressed stones, some frag- 
ments of pillars, and bearing a few Mussulman tombs. 
The Tell ed-Damieh, situated almost a mile to the east 
of the ford of the same name, represents the town of 
Adom (Hebrew ’Addm) near which the waters of the 
Jordan “stood in one place, swelling up like a moun- 
tain” when the Hebrews made their miraculous passage 
of the river.:* According to an ingenious conjecture 
relative to the passage in I (III) Kings, vii, 46, it was 
at the “ford of Adam” that the utensils and pillars 
which Solomon made for the Temple were cast.19 The 
Socoth (Hebrew Sukkét, “‘tents”), which is mentioned 
in the same passage and elsewhere, is identified by the 
Talmud with Tar’ala, which is the actual Tell Deir 
’Alla. Finally, the most important of the fortified re- 
fuges built on the Jordan was, according to Josephus*° 
Amathus. Known in the Talmud under the name of 


x5 Num. xxxii, 36; Jos. xiii, 27. 
16 Num. xxxiii, 49. ; 
t7 Num. xxxii, 4, 36; Jos. xili, 27. 
18 Jos. iii, 16. 
x9 cf. Lagrange, Le livre des Fuges, Paris, 1903, p. 139, conjecture 
of Moore. 
2° Josephus, Ant. jud. XIII, xiii, 3. 
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*Amath6, this place is identified there with Saphon 
which the book of Josue mentions along with Socoth.?: 
The Tell ’Amta or ’Ammata of to-day perpetuates the 
name exactly and preserves some ruins. 

This, then, was the extent of the animation to be 
found in the valley of the Jordan up to the early cen- 
turies of our era. What a realm of solitude and of 
silence it presented in contrast to the great valleys of 
the Nile, of the Tigris or of the Euphrates! It is true that 
physical conditions—and consequently the conditions 
of life—were entirely different; therefore it is not sur- 
prising that history there should run a different course. 
But it must also be added that, in the designs of God, 
this material fosse was to be just as much a moral 
fosse, one of those barriers which, with the mountains, 
the desert and the sea, was to enclose the monotheistic 
nation within a limited area, safe from the contagion of 
paganism. Though two tribes and a half-tribe extended 
eastward for a time the home of the Chosen People, 
still, for the body of the nation the river and the valley 
were none the less a protective barrier against the 
dangerous contact of paganism. The Children of Israel 
had trouble enough to resist the Canaanitish leaven 
that they had allowed to remain in their midst; but 
what would have happened if they had been invaded by 
the splendour of more enthralling cults, like those of 
Egypt and Assyria? 


31 Jos. xili, 27. 


CHAPTER II 
THE JORDAN 


The Sources of the Jordan—The Course of the River—The 
Jordan in History. 


In order to have a complete idea of the valley of the 
Jordan, it is necessary to follow the river down from its 
source to its mouth at the Dead Sea. 

The Jordan bears in the Hebrew language a name 
that is very characteristic of its course: hay-Y% ardén 
meaning “one who descends” (shortened to y Grad), 
and the description which follows will show how exact 
this is. If the Arabs, in their ancient chronicles, called 
it El-Urdun, by a corruption of the Hebrew, still, for 
long enough now they have given it the name of Sheri’ at 
El-Kebireh, “the great trough.” It is amid the eternal 
snows of Hermon, the Jebel et-Telj, “Mount of Snow,” 
of ancient writers, that the river rises. This mountain, 
under the sun’s rays, accumulates within its flanks 
immense stores of water which run off by the valleys 
and underground channels to spread out in gurgling 
streams from the bottom of its slopes. Amongst these 
springs three principal ones are distinguished at the 
source of the river. 


Tue SouRCES OF THE JORDAN 
The first and the most northerly is found in the Anti- 
Lebanon, near the village of Hasbeya, lying in one of 
the lateral valleys of the Wady et-Teim. It runs out, 
at an altitude of 1,847 feet, from the foot of a basaltic 
114 
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rock and hurls itself down in a picturesque cascade to 
become a wide brook, the Nahr el-Hasbani. This 
forces its rushing course down a deep gorge towards the 
fertile plain that it waters at the foot of the Galilean 
mountains. It is swelled by numerous springs that 
bubble out on the Anti-Lebanon and Hermon, and by 
various tributaries that bring to it their waters. 

The second rises at an altitude of 500 feet at Tell 
el-Kadi, ‘“‘the hill of the Judge,’ which is the site of 
the ancient town of Dan (the Arabic Kadi—the Hebrew 
Dan). This hillock is quadrangular with rounded cor- 
ners, and it is on the western side that there gushes 
forth amongst basaltic rocks, in the midst of thick 
oleander bushes, a copious spring with remarkably 
clear waters that have an icy freshness. The spring 
runs off in a stream that dashes through a dense jungle 
of plane-trees, dangling vines, gigantic reeds and high 
grass to pierce the base of the hill in the south-west. 
Near the north-west corner another equally copious 
spring spreads its cold and limpid waters out in a large 
pool surrounded by agnus-castus and herbaceous plants 
of all sizes, while the stream which escapes from this 
goes southward to join the former, the two, after their 
meeting, being known as the Nahr Leddan, a word 
which seems to be only a corruption of Ed-Dan or Dan. 
It is this branch of the river that Josephus calls ‘“‘the 
little Jordan,”’: and, indeed, it brings down three times 
as much water as the Nahr Hasbani, and twice as 
much as the Nahr Banias with which it unites lower 
down. At its confluence the Leddan is not more than 
147 feet above sea-level. 

The third source is that of Banias, about forty minutes 
to the east of Tell el-Kadi and at an altitude of 1,079 
feet. Banias, the ancient Paneas or Caesarea Phillipi, is 
a sort of Tivoli where one hears on every side the murmur 


1 Josephus, Bell. jud. IV, i, 1. 
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of streams and of cascades that fall in the midst of flowers 
beneath lofty poplars, planes and fig-trees. To the 
north-west of the village, beneath a great calcareous 
crag, lies a large cave, choked with great blocks of 
stone, and still bearing traces of recesses and inscrip- 
tions that consecrated it to the god Pan. Lower down, 
a few yards from these fragments, there spring forth, 
from various directions, abundant crystal waters that 
immediately run off in a stream which, under the name 
of the Nahr Banias, dashes with a roar through the 
confused mass of shattered rocks and ruins of ancient 
buildings and then hides itself behind a screen of thick 
vegetation to make its way down to meet the two other 
streams. The Nahr Banias has an average fall of 147 
feet per mile. 


Tue CoursE OF THE RIVER 


The confluence of the three streams is almost five 
miles from Tell el-Kadi and after this the Jordan loses 
no time in reaching the plain of Huleh, where it forms 
the little lake of the same name. From this lake to 
that of Tiberias, over a distance of about ten miles, the 
fall is very rapid, and this is easily understood, for the 
level changes from six and a half feet above the level 
of the Mediterranean to 682 feet below. At the Jisr 
Benat Ya’kub, “the Bridge of the Daughters of Jacob,” 
which has three arches and is built of basalt, the river is 
about twenty-seven yards wide. From that point the 
fall becomes more accentuated and, roaring and foam- 
ing, the river hurls itself southward through the narrow 
gorge that divides the mountains of Safed from those 
of Gaulanitis. About a mile and three quarters before 
reaching the Lake of Tiberias it enters the plain of 
El-Batihah and here it slackens its pace and winds 
towards its mouth on the easterly side of the second 
lake that it feeds, 


—" 
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It leaves this lake at the south-west extremity. By 
its numerous turnings it justifies the description of 
Pliny: Amnis .. . . ambitiosus, ‘‘the winding stream’’ that 
seems to the dwellers on its shores to be loath to pass 
on to the Lake of Asphalt, that frightful sea where it is 
finally swallowed up, losing its famous waters by ming- 
ling them with those pestilential waves. These wind- 
ings are such that they more than treble the length of 
its course between the Lake of Genesareth and the 
Dead Sea which, as the crow flies, are only sixty-five 
miles distant from each other. Its rough and more or 
less muddy waters race so rapidly that at the sharp 
turnings they form eddies which it is dangerous to try 
and cross by swimming. 

Still “as it leaves the Lake of Tiberias the Jordan 
has all the charms of a pretty river whose clear waters 
go singing on their way, with little islands ornamented 
with shrubs and rounded banks covered with sward,”’ 3 
Soon it dashes noisily against the piles of a ruined bridge 
which in Roman times, according to Peutinger’s map, 
put Gadara in direct communication with Tiberias, and 
is to-day called Umm el-Kanatir, “the mother of 
arches.”” A little over half a mile farther on stand the 
ruins of another bridge, called the Jisr es-Sidd, of which 
six piles made of blocks of basalt and very strong cement 
emerge from the water. In this region there are several 
fords that provide a passage through the river. 

“Below the Jisr es-Sidd as far as the confluence of 
the Yarmuk, the Jordan shows itself to be the most 
capricious of rivers: now it draws itself together and 
leaps in cataracts, forming rapids and whirlpools, again, 
as if to get its breath once more, it spreads out majes- 
tically between banks that lie, at the most, some sixty- 


3 Pliny, Hist. nat., v, 15. 
3 F. M. Abel, Exploration de la vallée du Jourdain, in the Revue 
biblique, 1912, p. 402. 
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five yards apart, becoming thus fordable like the most 
peaceful rivers of the plain.”’+ The Yarmuk which 
almost equals it in size, is its largest tributary on the 
eastern bank. This is the ancient Hieromax, called to-day 
the Sheri’at el-Menadhireh, “the trough of the Menad- 
hireh,” the name of a tribe that camps on its banks. 
About a mile below its mouth stands an old bridge of 
volcanic stone, consisting of one large pointed arch and 
two smaller ones. This is the Jisr el-Mujami’, “the 
bridge of the gathering,” thus called on account of 
several roads that converge here and of the frequent 
assembly of caravans by reason of the drinking water 
which is to be found in the neighbourhood.s This was 
always the route from Bethsan to Damascus, and for a 
long time there was no other bridge passable between 
the Lake of Tiberias and the Dead Sea. Two mountain 
torrents come down after this to empty their waters into 
the Jordan: on the west the Wady el-Bireh which flows 
from mount Tabor; and on the east the Wady el-Arab 
which emerges from the land of Galaad. The Nahr 
Jalud, that rises at the foot of Gelboe, comes in above 
Beisan. 

The river, whose tumultuous waters are ever dashing 
themselves against the sharp bends of the banks and 
being mingled with those from the brooks of the plain, 
little by little loses its clearness. As it goes down it meets, 
on the left bank, its largest tributary after the Yarmuk, 
the Nahr ez-Zerka, the Jaboc of the Bible, which rushes 
impetuously between two lines of oleanders down a 
wide valley. A little below its mouth is the old ford 
known under the name of Damieh, and just up stream 
from this one can see the ruins of an old bridge, standing 
to-day outside the present bed of the Jordan, a clear 
proof of the fact that has been established in other 


4F. M. Abel, ibid., p. 403. 
5 Immediately above this is the railway viaduct. 
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places, that the river has often changed its course in the 
Ghor. Lower down it receives one of its principal 
western tributaries, the Wady Far’a that has its source 
to the north-east of Ebal and Garizim. 

The lower course of the Jordan, after it leaves Karn 
Sartabeh, continues to be very rapid, but according as 
its bed widens, going from forty or forty-one yards to 
eighty-two yards at its mouth, before it divides into 
two branches, the eddies decrease with the depth of 
the water, which is only about three feet deep as it 
approaches the Dead Sea. Its principal affluents on 
the right bank are: the Wady Fasa’il, the Wady el- 
Aujeh, the Wady en-Nuwaimeh and the Wady el- 
Kelt; on the left bank: the Wady Nimrin, the Wady 
Kefrein and the Wady Hesbon. Since 1885 a wooden 
bridge has spanned the Jordan to the north-east of 
Jericho, near the mouth of the Wady en-Nuwaimeh, on 
the Salt road, and since the war Allenby Bridge, having 
an iron framework, has been put up about a hundred 
yards down stream. The river pours its waters into the 
Dead Sea through two swampy branches, bringing down, 
it is said, 1,320,000 million gallons of water a day. ¢ 

The Jordan is neither the tawny river which can only 
be distinguished by the movement of the sand of its two 
banks, as Chateaubriand described it, nor yet the 
stream of crystal waters that other travellers saw, for 
its aspect varies according to the season of the year. 
When torrential rains drive the wadys down in spate 
and these are added to the floods of melted snow, then 
the river’s waters grow troubled; it swells by several 
yards and, gnawing away the clay of its banks, sweeps 
downward to its mouth a mass of rubbish, including 
up-rooted trees. But in summer its waters become 
clearer again, and though they never are quite free 
from the mud dsposited along the banks, yet they are 

§ Six million litres. 
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pleasant to the taste. Still, as they flow for a consider- 
able time over old deposits of the Dead Sea, they retain, 
especially in the lower reaches, a certain proportion of 
salts that distinguish them from the waters of other 
rivers. 

When the melting snow and the rains of January and 
February have swollen the river, it sometimes happens, 
at the maximum, that the whole Zor is filled, but the 
flood does not begin in this part until the Lake of 
Tiberias, which acts as regulator, has raised sufficiently 
its own level. It was at this epoch, in the time of the 
harvest, when “the Jordan overflows above all the 
banks,” 7 that the Hebrews must have crossed it, which 
meant that the passage was more difficult and there- 
fore the miracle more striking. 


THE JORDAN IN History 


Singular as it is in the natural world, the Jordan is 
not less so in the world of history on account of that 
sudden leap into fame which raised it from age-old 
obscurity. Apart from the miraculous event which 
once-upon-a-time opened across its dried-up bed the 
entrance of the Promised Land to the Israelites, nothing 
could be more commonplace than the place the Jordan 
holds in the Old Testament. Taking as a whole the 
texts where it is mentioned, it is nothing but a geographi- 
cal line destined to mark certain points: supra, circa, 
trans Fordanem. It is the dividing river that “‘is crossed” 
to go from one bank to the other. That is why the events 
which concern it are concentrated round about the 
fords. As there were no bridges before the Roman 
era, as its rapids did not allow navigation anywhere, and 
as it does not seem ever to have had even a simple 
ferry, while communication was nevertheless frequent 


7 Jos. iii, 15. On account of the heat that reigns in the valley of 
the Jordan, the harvest begins towards the end of April. 
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between the inhabitants of the two banks, there re- 
mained but one means to cross it, whether for armed 
forces or caravans, and that was to take advantage of 
those places where the volume of water and the gentle- 
ness of the current allowed the passage without danger. 

The fords are numerous: more than fifty can be 
counted between the Lake of Tiberias and the Dead 
Sea. They are particularly frequent in the neighbour- 
hood of the plain of Beisan and thus it is easy to under- 
stand how the Madianites, the Amalecites, those nomads 
of the East, flowed this way into western Palestine and 
came to pitch their tents in the rich plain of Esdraelon. 8 
One of the principal of these fords, lower down, is that 
of Damieh, at the mouth of the Jaboc. This is the way 
that Jacob must have passed on his journey to Meso- 
potamia, both going and coming. Though they are less 
numerous down the lower reaches, yet there are still 
some that connect Judea with the land of Moab. Below 
the mouth of the Wady Nimrin, near the wooden bridge, 
is the Makhadet el-Ghoraniyeh, the only central ford 
of the wilderness of Judea, which makes use of a rock 
that stretches right across the current, and has always 
been the most frequented. Lower still, going down 
towards the Dead Sea, lies the Makhadet Hajla, deserted 
to-day on account of a landslide on the eastern bank, 
and the M. el-Henou that is dangerous for anyone that 
cannot swim. 

In spite of these means of crossing it, the Jordan none 
the less remained a real barrier against the invasion of 
Palestine by a multitude like that of the Hebrews with 
all their impedimenta of women, children and flocks 
and herds, and in this instance an additional obstacle 
opposed the passage: the flood» of the river, which is 
always an actual danger. The inhabitants of Jericho 

8 Jud., vi, 33; vii, 12, 24. 

9 Jos., iii, 15 
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no doubt considered this obstacle as insurmountable, 
otherwise, after they had sent men down towards the 
fords of the Jordan to pursue the Hebrew spies, t° they 
would have taken serious precautions to keep the pas- 
sage and check Israel. 

A divine intervention was thus necessary in order 
that the Hebrew people might achieve what was hu- 
manly impracticable, and the account is truly mag- 
nificent, being thoroughly impregnated with the 
supernatural character of the event which took place 
over against Jericho. '« 

It is an astonishing thing that the inspired songs of 
Israel make but a very brief allusion to this miraculous 
feat which, after the passing of the Red Sea, yet shows 
up so eloquently the faithful and powerful protection 
of God. Neither have the poets and prophets been 
any more inspired by the luxurious vegetation along 
the banks of the Jordan which, like a huge green ser- 
pent, unrolls its tortuous coils through the heart of the 
country. There is only a mention, three times in Jere- 
mias, and once in Zacharias, of that which the Vulgate 
calls superbia Jordanis.:3 “The pride of the Jordan,” 
ge’On hay-Yardén, is not its swelling, as certain inter- 
preters have made out, but the magnificence of the 
dense woods that surround it, the thickets where lions 
lurk. The Book of Genesis, nevertheless, extols the 
beauty and the fertility of “the country about the 
Jordan,” kikkar hay-Yardén, that is to say, the lower part 
of the plain which “was watered throughout before 
the Lord destroyed Sodom and Gomorrha, as the para- 
dise of the Lord, and like Egypt as one comes to Soar.” '¢ 

In order to give to the Jordan a place that would 

r0 Jos., ii, 7. 

1X Jos., iil, iv. 

12 Ps. cxiii (Hebrew cxiv) 3, 5. 


13 Jer. xii, 5; xlix, 19; L, 44; Zach. xi, 3. 
14 Gen. xiii, 10, 11, 12. See what is said further on of the Dead Sea 
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henceforth be ineffaceable in the religious annals of 
humanity, to give it the glory of a sacred river, there 
had to take place there the baptism of Our Lord. Right 
down to our own times has the exact spot of this scene 
been sought, the piety of the Faithful having been, from 
the earliest times, eager in the search. The tradition 
that fixed it in the neighbourhood of Jericho has fluc- 
tuated. The indications given in the Synoptic Gospels 
are vague, mentioning as the setting of the preaching 
and the baptism of John ‘“‘the desert,” or “the desert of 
Judea,” or “all the region of the Jordan.”'s Saint 
John alone is precise, for he says that “‘these things were 
done in Bethania, beyond the Jordan, where John was 
baptising.”** But since the time of Origen, who read 
here Bethabara, all recollection of this Bethania has 
disappeared. One thing, however, is certain, that it 
was to the east, and not to the west of the river. It 
seems very likely that the Reverend Father Federlin, of 
the Algerian Missionaries, found it again in 1908, in a 
ruined place that he calls Kh. Tell el-Medesh. This tell 
is situated at about forty minutes from the modern 
bridge of Ghoraniyeh, to the north-east, on the right 
bank of the Wady Nimrin, at about 320 yards from the 
Jordan. It bears the remains of buildings, and domi- 
nates the ruins of a village where the stumps of walls of 
about a hundred dwelling houses can just be seen 
appearing above the ground, and where the earth is 
strewn with fragments of ancient pottery. This place 
must originally have been a military post, destined to 
protect the caravan roads which were directed towards 
the central ford of the Jordan’s lower course. Being in 
the vicinity of the river, it was considered to make part 
of the “desert of Judea.” *7 

15 St. Mark i, 4; St. Matt. iii, 1; St. Luke iii, 3. 

16 St, John i, 28. 

17 P. Federlin, Bethanie de Per¢é, in the review Férusalem, Paris, 
24 Feb., 1909, p. 305-319, and printed separately. 


CHAPTER III 
LAKE HULEH AND THE LAKE OF TIBERIAS 
Lake Huleh—The Lake of Tiberias 


Lake HuLen 


Tue first lake that is formed by the Jordan is called 
Bahr el-Huleh. This is the Lake Semechonitis of Josephus, 
who points out in the same district O’Ad6a, of which 
the name seems easily to be the equivalent of Huleh 
and the Hulia’ mentioned in the Talmud.: It is usually 
considered as being “the waters of Merom,” near 
which Josue met and defeated the confederated kings 
of the north of Canaan. ? 

This little lake has the shape of a triangle, with its 
base to the north and the apex to the south. Lying only 
six feet above the Mediterranean, it is from three to 
three and a half miles long, and its average width is the 
same, at the season of low water, but in winter and in 
spring it often overflows to a considerable distance. 
Its depth varies from nine to sixteen feet. The water is 
very clear, but unwholesome on account of the organic 
detritus that it contains. It harbours an immense 
quantity of fish, and on its surface may be seen pelican, 
duck, and particularly grebe. The sides are very diffi- 
cult of access, and are formed by a great number of 
little islands, covered with tall reeds and splendid 


t Josephus, Ant. jud., V, v, 1; XV, x, 3; Bell. jud. III, x, 7; IV, i, 1; 
A. Neubauer, La géographie du Talmud, p. 24, 27. 
4 Jos. xi, 5, 7- 
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clumps of papyrus, standing six or nine feet high. Along 
these edges, where the water is fairly shallow, thousands 
of fish dart back and forward amongst the enormous 
leaves of nenuphars and nympheas. The dense thickets 
of reeds and papyrus that surround the lake develop 
into a real forest in the countryside that lies to the 
north, where the swampy land is studded with tiny 
lakes, impossible of access, and through which the 
Jordan makes its winding way. The Bahr el-Huleh 
has been explored by a Scot, Macgregor, who made use 
of a canoe to penetrate into every corner of it. 3 


Tue LAKE OF TIBERIAS 


.In a much more important category, on account of 
its extent, its beauty, and its history, is the second basin 
formed by the Jordan. Called in the Old Testament 
Yam Kinneret or Kinnarét ‘‘Sea of Cenereth,’’+ perhaps, 
according to a rather questionable etymology, on 
account of its shape which recalls that of the Ainnor, 
the ancient cithera, it bears in the New Testament 
the names of ‘‘Sea of Galilee,” s “the lake of Genesareth”’ 6 
and the “‘sea of Tiberias.”7 To-day it is the Bahr Taba- 
riyeh. 

In shape it is an irregular oval, of which the greatest 
diameter runs due north and south. Inflated in the 
northern portion, it is rather, according to the unpoetic 
comparison of an Englishman, pear-shaped, with the 
stalk pointing downward. It has almost the dimensions 
of the Lake of Neuchatel, its length being a little more 
than twelve and a half miles and its average width a 
little more than five and a half miles. The depth scarcely 

3 Macgregor, The Rob Roy on the Jordan, London, 1869, p. 278- 
3°5- ’ peat: 
4 Num. xxxiv, 11; Jos. xii, 3; xiii, 27. 

5 St. Matt. iv, 18; xv, 29; St. Mark, i, 16; vii, 31; St. John vi, 1. 
6 St. Luke v, 1. 
7 St. John xxi, 1, 
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exceeds 165 feet at the most, and this tapers off towards 
the south. Still, about the centre of the large northern 
bulge, in front of the mouth of the Jordan on one side 
and of the Wady es-Semak on the other, bottom is said 
to have been found at a depth of 820 feet, but it is 
possible that soundings were influenced by the rapid 
current of the Jordan, a current that makes itself felt 
for some miles in face of the estuary. In the rainy season 
the level of the lake rises about three feet. 

This magnificent sheet of water is admirably framed by 
the surrounding mountains, which recall those in which 
Lake Bourget is set. On the eastern and south-eastern 
side run high cliffs, rising from 1,000 feet to 1,300 feet, 
and supporting the Jaulan plateau, of which the vol- 
canic cones are outlined as far as the Great Hermon. 
These eastern ranges rise above the sea in rounded 
slopes, much less irregular than those around the Dead 
Sea, and but few wadys intersect them, the two prin- 
cipal being the Wady Fik, opposite Tiberias, and the 
Wady es-Semak, almost opposite El-Mejdel (Magdala). 
In the north-west the scenery is dominated by the ver- 
dant mountain that bears Safed, its white houses crown- 
ing the summit, civitas supra montem posita.* Lower down, 
however, the bank grows wider and rounds off in a 
pleasant little plain called to-day El-Ghuweir, “the little 
Ghor,” which in olden times made a part of “the coun- 
try of Genesareth” or “Genesar.”» The coast closes 
after this with the hills of El-Hamma and of Hattin and, 
finally, below Tiberias, it rises in a series of plateaux 
towards Tabor. This western watershed sends down 
more numerous watercourses that help the Jordan to 
feed the lake. 

These watercourses, beginning in the north, are: 
the Wady el-’Amud which runs down from Meiron 


8 St. Matt. v, 14. 
9 St. Matt. xiv, 34; St, Mark vi, 53. 
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and Safed; the Wady er-Rabadiyeh, which comes 
from the north-west; and the Wady el-Hamam, or “of 
the pigeons.” The water of this, however, hardly 
reaches the lake, for it is used, in summer, to irrigate 
the immense vegetable gardens of the village of Mejdel 
and in winter it looses itself in the plain. This “‘valley 
of pigeons” receives its name from the clouds of wild 
pigeons that nest in the crevices and caves of the rocks. 

To the wadys are added several very powerful springs. 
First of all come those of the ’Ain et-Tabgha, which 
issue from the ground quite near to the shore, and with 
such abundance that in earlier times they turned several 
mills. Their temperature fluctuates between 84.2 and 
89.6 Fahrenheit, and the summer heats do not sensibly 
diminish the quantity of water that they supply. The 
*Ain et-Tin, the “fountain of the fig-trees,” thus called 
from a gigantic wild fig-tree which shades it, rises at the 
foot of a sheer cliff and, before running into the lake, 
forms a little lagoon, covered with reeds and papyrus. 
The ’Ain el-Madawarah, the “round fountain,” a name 
that comes to it from the circular basin which collects 
its water, springs up not far from Mejdel, at the foot 
of the hills that border on the west the plain of Ghuweir, 
which it waters for about half a mile. This last is a 
veritable aquarium, where many different kinds of 
fish play about in the clear and tepid waters. To the 
south of Mejdel, the ’Ain el-Fuliyeh forms a large brook 
that throws itself noisily into the lake. Finally, the last 
of the large springs that are to be met on the western 
bank are the thermal springs of Tiberias, lying about a 
mile and a quarter south of the town. 

The water of the lake, buoyant and “sweet to the 
taste and very pleasant to drink” as Josephus attested 
long ago, '° is ordinarily a beautiful blue, but during the 
summer it reflects the sombre red of the mountain 

10 Josephus, Bell. jud. III, x, 7. 
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slopes, which are at that season stripped of all verdure; 
and when the sky is overcast, or during a storm, the 
water becomes a dark violet. These waters have from 
all times been renowned for the abundance and the 
excellence of the fish caught there, of which the most 
characteristic and the most numerous are the Chromis, 
numbering eight species. The most of them hatch their 
large, greenish eggs and rear their young inside their 
mouth. The principal species are: Chromis niloticus, one 
of the most widely spread in the whole system of the 
Jordan; Chromis Tiberiadis; Chromis Simonis; Chromis 
Flavii-Fosephi; Hemichromis sacer. A second family is that 
of the Cyprinides, of which the waters in Palestine carry 
about twenty different kinds. A third, that of the 
Silurides, is only represented by one species, the Clarias 
macracanthus, which often reaches a length of three feet 
and more. 

It is not unusual in the Sea of Galilee, as in the others 
throughout the country, to meet enormous shoals of 
fish. It was one of these shoals which the omnipotence 
of the Saviour one day brought into St. Peter’s net, or 
which His divine knowledge enabled Him to make 
known.': What is certain about that story, in any case, 
is that the miraculous character of the event is clearly 
shown by the attitude of the Apostles. These men had 
known their lake well for long enough, and had not 
failed to have many excellent draughts of fish. Far, 
however, from attributing this one to chance or to their 
personal efforts they so clearly saw in it the supernatural 
intervention of Jesus “that they were wholly astonished,” 
—the religious fear that possesses man before the divine. 

The waters of the lake are sometimes disturbed by 
violent tempests, and, indeed, this bowl surrounded by 
mountains is, like all inland seas, subject to such occur- 
rences, and is often caught very suddenly by the wind. 

tr St. Luke v, I-11. 
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“Tt is not unusual to see the surface, that was calm and 
smooth as oil to begin with, become covered with foam- 
ing waves in half an hour. This is especially the case 
with regard to the northern zone, where the narrow 
valleys on the west and the east act as funnels with a 
strong draught, through which the east and west winds 
whistle down upon the lake with great violence. . . When 
the lake is disturbed, it is more or less so throughout 
its whole extent, with this difference, that whereas with 
easterly or westerly winds the movement of the waves 
is more accentuated at the northern end, with a southerly 
wind the whole of the surface becomes violently churned 
up, waves often rising more than six feet high.” *? 
According to the most exact measurements, the level 
of the Lake of Tiberias is 695 feet below the Mediterra- 
nean. It is to this position that is due the exceptional 
temperature which is enjoyed on its shores, and which 
gives a hint of what will be found lower down in the 
plain of Jericho and the Dead Sea. During the summer, 
towards the middle of the day, it hovers, in the shade, on 
an average, between 89° and g1° Fahrenheit, with 
nights that are fairly fresh. In winter, it runs down to 
50° and sometimes even to 41°. Is it surprising that 
ground thus refreshed by abundant waters and warmed 
by a burning sun should produce a most extensive 
variety of plants? Even to-day, in spite of its forsake- 
ness, it still recalls what it was in the days of its splen- 
dour when its brilliant cities harboured an active and 
mercantile population. The brightest jewel of this set- 
ting was the plain of Genesar, the Ghuweir of to-day. 
Listen to the picture of it drawn by Josephus: “‘On the 
borders of the Lake of Genesar stretches a region of the 
same name, as admirable by its nature as by its beauty. 


12 Dom Zephyrin Biever, Au bord du lac de Tibériade, in the 
Conférences de Saint-Etienne, 1909-1910, Paris, 1910, p. 120-121. See 
the story of the storm that was stilled, St. Matt. viii, 23-27; St 
Mark iv, 35-40; St. Luke viii, 22-25. 
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In its fruitful soil flourish whatever kinds of trees the 
inhabitants plant there, its prosperous climate being 
propitious to the most varied species: walnut-trees, 
those natives of cool regions, grow there in great quan- 
tities; and the same may be said of palms, which require 
heat. Side by side with these thrive olives and fig-trees 
which like a temperate climate. One would almost say 
that nature has put forth all her efforts to gather in 
these parts her most widely different products, while, 
like a gracious rivalry between the various seasons of 
the year, each of these products tries to show that this 
place is its real home. Not only does nature cherish 
here the most varied fruits, which one would not dream 
of finding in these parts, but they linger here beyond all 
expectation: thus, the most excellent grapes and figs 
are offered to us during ten months without a break, 
while other fruits crowd upon each other the whole 
year through.” *; 

Such splendour exists no more. Gone are the walnut- 
trees, the olive now only grows wild along the lake, and 
of the vines nothing remains but some sorry stumps: 
a few scanty palms alone lift their graceful heads above 
the gardens in the town of Tiberias. Still, nature keeps 
that promise of wealth which would repay wonder- 
fully the hand that was energetic and ingenious enough 
to make the most of it. 

Tiberias is the sole town that to-day spreads its skirts 
along the shore of the lake. It lies at the extremity 
of alittle plain which extends for about a league 
between the western hills and the shore. The town is 
enclosed on three sides by massive fortified walls, 
flanked by towers, but showing great breaches in many 
places. Founded between the 2oth and goth year of our 
era by Herod Antipas, who gave to it the name of the 
Emperor Tiberius, his protector, it was endowed with 

13 Josephus, Bell.‘ud. III, x, 8. 
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all possible privileges and became the capital of Galilee. 
Built on a sumptuous scale, with its royal palace, its 
amphitheatre, and the hot baths of ancient Emmaus, 
it formed a delightful residential city which attracted a 
crowd of strangers. After the destruction of Jerusalem, 
it became one of the centres of reunion for the Jewish 
nation, and the seat of a celebrated School. 

Then, too, along the great sweep of four leagues 
which is made by the shore of the lake between this 
town and the mouth of the Jordan, were found the 
cities spoken of in the Gospel: Magdala, the home of 
Mary Magdalen; Capharnaum, “the city of Jesus’; 
and Corozain. These stretched their white walls across 
the verdure of the plain or of the hills, for on the oppo- 
site shore the rocks offered no access save up the gorges 
through which the winter torrents came tumbling down. 
On the left bank of the Jordan was Bethsaida-Julias. 
So we can see that instead of the silent wilderness of 
to-day, there was life and animation that made this 
countryside one of the most charming and important 
places in Palestine. 

What is the origin of the basin that we have just 
been exploring? That it is of a volcanic nature is incon- 
testable. The hot springs of Tiberias, the warm springs 
of Tabgha, the frequency of earthquakes and the pre- 
sence of the basaltic rocks which cover the coast are 
sufficient to demonstrate this. The basin must have 
been formed at the moment when the powerful vol- 
canic masses of the Jaulan and of Safed were pushed up 
through the cretaceous strata of the surrounding pla- 
teaux. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE DEAD SEA 


Description of the Dead Sea—The Hydrology of the Region— 
The Origin of the Dead Sea. 


Wuart a difference there is between the Lake of Tiberias 
and the Dead Sea, the last, the lowest, and the most 
extensive of the three basins formed by the Jordan! 

The Dead Sea usually brings to the mind a picture of 
desolation, of ‘‘a place of horror and vast solitude,” 
where nature, having become the instrument of divine 
justice, has ever kept an ineffaceable stamp of maledic- 
tion. Everything combines to give this impression— 
the very name and the memories that are connected 
with this little corner of the earth, as well as the crimes 
of men which the elements of heaven, united to those of 
the earth, punished by the most frightful catastrophe. 

It is certain that if one compares this lake, lost in the 
wilderness, with that of Galilee, or with those others 
whither one goes in France, in Italy or in Switzerland 
to find pure air and blithesomeness along enchanting 
shores, there is the difference as between life and death. 
Here two walls of stark mountains shut out the world on 
the east and on the west. No town stands on these 
banks, no ship sails on these waves—save only the lonely 
passing of the boat that serves the region of Kerak from 
the north—no life moves in these depths. In olden 
times it was even believed that no bird of the air could 
venture above this poisoned sea without being struck 
by death. This is not so: but it is none the less true that 
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here broods the silence of the desert, the stillness almost 
of a tomb. 

Yet the first impression is not so sad as this: the reality 
modifies the preconceived idea. This sheet of placid 
water, with edges so clear one would almost be tempted 
to drink, gleams in the sun like a crystal mirror. The 
crests that hem it in are reflected in waters that are now 
blue, now green; and, beneath the dazzling clearness of 
the light, the rocks take on a variety of colours, from 
sombre red to radiant white, all adding to the grandeur 
of the scene. The aridity of the mountains and the 
severe shading of the bare rocks is softened here and 
there by clusters of trees, of willows, tamarisks and 
acacias which wreathe the fountains and fringe the 
edges of the torrents in low-lying places that are well 
watered. 

In the Old Testament, the Dead Sea is mostly called 
ym ham-melah, ““The Salt Sea,”’ on account of the quality 
of its waters.' Josephus names it the “‘Lake of Asphalt” 
on account of the asphalt which it contains?; and the 
name “‘Dead Sea,” suggested by the absence of any sign 
of life in its waters, seems to have been brought into 
currency amongst the Greeks by Pausanias and Galen 
and amongst the Latins by Justin, or rather, by 
Trogus Pompeius whose work he summarizes.3; The 
Arabs usually call it Bahr el-Lut, ‘Sea of Lot,” in memory 
of the patriarch whose history Mahomet reproduced in 
the Koran and whose name remains for them insepar- 
able from this land of malediction. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE DEAD SEA 


In shape it is elongated, lying due north and south, 
with a slight inclination of the northern extremity 
Gen. xiv, 3; Jos. xii, 3; xviii, 19, etc. 


es, ie jud. I, 1x; IV, v, 1; EX, x, 1, etc. 
3 Pausanias, v, 7; Galen i iv, 19; ‘Justin’ XXXVi, 3- 
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towards the north-east. Its form would be regular, 
nicely rounded at either end, if the basin were not 
divided in its length into two unequal parts by a penin- 
sula that is generally called El-Lisan, “the Tongue,” 
because it resembles a tongue that is thrust out and 
tipped up at the end. This peninsula is a strip of land 
that runs out from the eastern bank, cutting into the 
lake two-thirds of the way down, and branching out 
at its extremity into two capes pointing north-east and 
south-west, thus forming a strait some two and a half 
to three miles broad with the opposite shore. The 
northern part of the basin is almost twenty-eight miles 
long, while the southern portion consists of an oval 
lagoon of which we will consider the setting presently. 
As a whole, the lake has a length of forty-six and a half 
miles, with an extreme width of ten miles, while its 
surface may be calculated as about 357 square miles, 
as an average. Two chains of mountains or hills hem 
it in on the east and on the west; on one side these drop 
down absolutely precipitously in more than one place 
to the very waves, above which they tower to a height 
of from 3,000 to 4,000 feet, while they are deeply riven 
by narrow—and sometimes even by wide—fissures 
which give passage to numerous torrents: these are the 
mountains of Moab. On the other side they run down 
more gradually, but though they are less rugged they 
are more arid, though they are less deeply gashed they, 
too, are pierced by wadys with periodic waters running 
over shingly beds down the wild ravines: this is the 
wilderness of Juda. 

The zig-zag shores of the lake skirt the foot of the 
cliffs, leaving in some places but scanty room for one 
to pass. In the north-west, indeed, the imposing mass 
of the Ras Feshkha, whose steep crags plunge right into 
the sea, entirely blocks the way along the shore. Half 
an hour to the north of this cape, a spring of the same 
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name, the ’Ain Feshkha, surrounded by a thicket of 
reeds, pours into the lake its slightly sulphureous 
waters which have a temperature of 80°. To the south 
the road opens out again and leads shortly to the estuary 
of the Wady en-Nar, the old Cedron, where a cluster of 
trees enlivens the downs. The shore, after running 
along the foot of the wall of crags, widens out into a 
little stony plain where is the mouth of the Wady el- 
Ghuweir, and at the south of which the ’Ain Ghuweir 
runs off its abundant waters under a jungle of reeds. 
Hemmed in once more between the face of the rock and 
the sea, the shore here gives birth to the tepid spring of 
*Ain Trabeh, which is amongst those most charged with 
chemical properties that feed the Dead Sea. Lower 
down the Wady Darajeh carves out a deep hollow that 
is adorned with a grove of tamarisks and reeds, and 
beyond this a sandy beach forms the mouth of the Wady 
el-Hasasa. 

After the Ras Feshkha comes the Ras Mersed, a 
rocky spur that runs down precipitiously into the sea to 
block once more the coast, which is cut farther on by 
the Wady Seder. Between this latter and the Wady 
el-Areijeh the low shore is dominated by the hill of 
*Ain Jedi, the old Engaddi, on the summit of which 
rises the “Fountain of the Kid.” To find the most 
spacious beach of the western bank one must go on 
towards Sebbeh, where lies a stretch from seven to nine 
miles long and as much as three miles wide, extending 
from the Wady Habra to the Wady el-Hafaf. It is riven 
by the beds of several torrents, including the Wady 
Mahras, the Wady Seyal, and the Wady Zunoud, but 
these do nothing to relieve the distressing aridity of the 
region. High above the plain rises the imposing mass of 
steep, bare rock that towers 1,600 feet above the Lake 
of Asphalt. In olden times this bore Masada, whose 
fortress, reputed to be impregnable, was the last bul- 
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wark and the tomb of the Jewish nation.¢ This rock of 
Sebbeh still bears impressive ruins. Proceeding towards 
the south the mountains again close in and give passage 
to several wadys, amongst which the Wady Umm 
Baghek provides the only place south of Engaddi where 
drinking water is to be found. Finally, at the south- 
west corner the lake is bordered by the mountain of 
salt that still keeps the name of Sodom, the 7. Usdum. 
Standing apart from the Judean chain, this mount is 
three and a half miles long, standing on a base that 
reaches a width of more than half a mile, and is com- 
posed of a layer of rock salt of which the thickness 
varies from 65 feet to 165 feet. 

The southern bay forms the margin of the saltmarshes 
of the Sebkhah, which are six miles long by three and a 
half wide, and are crossed by a series of watercourses, 
of which the principal are the Wady el-Jeib and the 
Wady Fikreh, running from south-west to north-east, 
and bringing down the waters of the Arabah and the 
neighbouring plateaux. 

Going once more towards the north, across the Ghor 
es-Safiyeh, the coast, though broken, is passable, and is 
opened by the Wady el-Kerahy, the lower course of 
the Wady el-Hesa, the old torrent of Zared,s at the 
mouth of which is supposed to lie the site of Segor 
(Heb. S6é’ar), a town of the Pentapolis.¢ Higher up 
the Wady Nemeira recalls by its very name the ‘‘Waters 
of Nemrim” (Heb. mé-Nimrim) of which Isaias and 
Jeremias speak, and which lie in the land of Moab.7 
Beyond the gulf of the Ghor el-Mezra’a the beach 
widens, and the Wadys Beni Hammideh, Jerrah, and 
Sebaiyeh have their mouths some distance inland, 


4 Josephus, Bell. jud. VII, viii, ix. 
5 Num. xxi, 12; Deut. ii, 14. 

6 Gen. xix, 22, 23, 30. 

7 Is. xv, 6; Jer. xlviii, 34. 
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spreading their periodic waters over the fertile soil of 
the plain. The geological structure of the Wady Beni 
Hammideh, with the arenaceous deposits that form its 
walls, shows that at a certain period the level of the 
Dead Sea was some three hundred feet above what it 
is to-day. 

Once again the mountains come close down to the 
sea, and it is through an enormous fissure between sheer 
faces of rock that Wady el-Mojib pours in its waters. 
Its mouth resembles a gate flanked by gigantic pylons 
carved in strata one above the other of basalt, marl, 
limestone and sandstone. This is the Torrent of Arnon, 
which formed the northern limit of the land of Moab 
and separated it from the kingdom of the Amorrhites, 
and which later marked the southern frontier of the 
territory conquered on this side by the Israelites. * 
After the Jordan, it is the most important affluent of 
the Dead Sea. 

Farther on the coast opens out into a vast amphi- 
theatre shut in on the east by a rampart of mountains, 
the folds of which enclose coulees of volcanic rocks, 
while deposits of incrustation mark the beds of former 
streams of hot water and traces of buildings indicate 
an ancient Bath-resort. This spot, indeed, called 
Az-Karah, represents Callirhoe, celebrated in antiquity 
for its thermal waters. 9 

Some little distance to the north, the principal 
affluent of the lake, after the Arnon, the Zerka Ma’in, 
running down a deep passage through the mountain, 
ends its impetuous course at a beach of shingle, sand, 
and broken pieces of rock of all kinds. Finally, after the 
Wadys Heileh and Mensaleh, the Wady Ghuweir 
throws itself into the sea opposite the “Ain Feshka. At 

®’ Num. xxi, 13, 24, 26; Jud. xi, 18, 22; Deut. ii, 24, 36; iii, 
8, 12, 16, etc. 

9 Josephus, Ant. jud. XVII, vi, 5; Pliny, Hist. nat., v, 16. 
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the north-east corner there is a hot spring, the ’Ain 
Suweimeh. 

The coast on the north of the Dead Sea is low-lying 
and sterile, impregnated with salt, more or less swampy 
according to the season, and may be considered as the 
dried-up pan of what was once a sheet of water, a kind 
of lagoon formed by the mingling of the waters of the 
Jordan with those of the lake. A part of this lagoon still 
remains, stretching towards the river for a distance of 
about two and a half miles and hiding itself behind a 
dense screen of reeds. This ‘“‘tongue of the sea’’:* had 
its southern counterpart in that of the Sebkha. 


Tue HypROLOGY OF THE REGION 


The Dead Sea thus receives all the waters that drain 
from a considerable region; its river system extends over 
an area that is 220 miles in length, with a width that 
stretches as much as sixty-two miles. It is difficult to 
calculate exactly how much water is brought down by 
the Jordan and the other affluents. The current of the 
great river is marked down the middle of the lake by 
a yellow streak that becomes clearer as it flows south- 
ward, but the current is still quite perceptible as far as 
the Lisan. It is thought that the Jordan alone pours 
daily—at least during certain periods of the year— 
6,500,000 tons of water into the lake, or according to 
other computations': 883 cubic feet per second. An 
almost equal volume is brought by all the other streams, 
taken together, that run down from the west, the south 
and the east. If, on account of the nature and the tilt 
of the ground, the Judean watershed is more arid than 
that of Moab, allowance must be made for water that 
filters into the sea ny hidden springs. 

10 Jos. XV, 23 
11 F, M. Abel, 1 “The. Fordan, ” The Catholic Encyclopedia, London 
1910, 
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It is maintained that if no evaporation took place, 
the water that is brought down by the Jordan alone 
would raise the level of the lake about a third of an inch 
per day.*+ Atmospheric conditions, winds and tem- 
perature, as well as the nature of the substances con- 
tained in the water here come into play. In summer the 
intense heat that prevails in this: deep depression, shut 
in as it is on the east and the west by lofty walls of rock, 
makes the lake into a kind of boiler, having an extra- 
ordinarily potent evaporation; in fact M. Lortet esti- 
mates this to be equal to the amount of water brought 
down each day by the Jordan.:3 This evaporation is 
naturally less intense in winter; while, on the contrary, 
the torrents that are fed by more or less abundant rains 
bring a more considerable contribution, so that the 
level of the lake generally rises from December to April, 
and sinks steadily during the rest of the year when the 
wadys are dry and the sun’s rays scorching. The level 
also varies according to whether the years are wet or 
dry ones; and it is quite certain that it has risen within 
the last three quarters of a century, as is proved by the 
strange story of the little island called Rujm el-Bahr, “the 
heap in the sea,” lying at the northern end. In 1848 
Lynch found there a well-defined little peninsula: 
in 1851, M. de Saulcy found a little island separated 
from the mainland by shallow water that horses could 
cross without difficulty. In 1858, Tristram remarked 
that the island could be reached almost dry-shod, 
by means of a row of stones. From 1861 to 1864, Friar 
Lievin noticed that the water was rising gradually and 
that it was impossible to reach the island except by 
swimming. Since 1892 it has disappeared. 


ta cf. Max Blanckenhorn, Studien uber das Klima Jordantals, in 
the Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palastina-Vereins, Leipzig, 1909, p. 95. 

3 Lortet, La Syrie d’aujourd’hui, in the Tour du Monde, Vol. XLIII, 
Pp. 174. 
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The level of the Dead Sea, as has already been said, 
is from 1286 to 1289 feet below the level of the Mediter- 
ranean and the Red Sea, a geological fact that was not 
suspected either by the ancients nor the moderns until 
1837. The depth of the water is no less astonishing than 
the depression, and presents phenomena that are of 
signal service in discovering the origin of the lake, and 
thanks to the soundings taken by Lynch’s expedition 
we have details of these depths.:+ Following the western 
bank one finds, for a mile and a quarter out from the 
shore, a bottom that remains at 82, 114, 147 ft. to fall 
suddenly to 377, 688, 718 and 928 ft. and reach, at the 
lowest point of the hollow, as much as 1,309 ft. On the 
other hand, half a mile from the eastern shore the depth 
is already 328 to 656 ft., and the fall, which is much 
more rapid here than on the other side, goes down to 
the bottom of the trough by stages of 1,085, 1,102, 
1,138 ft. The fall is thus much more accentuated at the 
east than at the west, and the deepest point is found in a 
line with the Zerka Ma’in. As one goes down towards 
the south, on the side of the Lisan, the greatest depths 
are 1,167, 1,128, 833, and 642 ft., and these finish at 
the peninsula; indeed at the northern end of the strait, 
and in the very middle of the channel, 334 ft. is found to 
be the maximum, and the depression gradually dimi- 
nishes as one goes southward until, at the southern end 
of the strait, it is no more than from sixteen to nineteen 
feet. Finally, in the hollow where the lake ends, south 
of the Lisan, the depth even in the very centre is hardly 
more than 12 feet. This last part is only a sheet of 
flood-water, an extension of the great cavity that alone, 
by its depths, its currents and the movements of its 
waves, merits the name of sea. There are thus two quite 
distinct parts to the Lake of Asphalt. The first is a very 


14 F. Lynch, Narrative of the United States’ expedition to the river 
Jordan and the Dead Sea, in 8° London, 1849. 
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deep trough, dropping down almost perpendicularly 
along the eastern side, but with the bottom sloping up 
more gradually towards the opposite shore, while the 
second is really nothing but a pool. Before searching 
into the cause of this formation, let us examine the 
nature of the waters of the Bahr el-Lut. 

Though they give a first impression of clearness, these 
waters are yet not really transparent, for even when 
fairly shallow they do not allow the bottom to be seen. 
Their general tint, which is slightly greenish, is probably 
due to saline substances either dissolved or held in sus- 
pension in the form of minute particles. To the taste 
the water is horrible—a mixture of sedlitz, seawater 
and petrol, and it leaves a whitish coating on the 
hands which remain sticky until they have been dipped 
in fresh water. The density of the waters is considerable 
and they contain chlorides of sodium, magnesium, 
potassium, calcium, also magnesium bromide, and sul- 
phate of lime. The saline components which in other 
seas are in a proportion of 4 per cent. are here 26} per 
cent., and one can thus see that the Bible was right in 
calling this lake yam ham-melah, “‘the Salt Sea,” and it 
has been admitted long since that organic life cannot 
exist here. Several travellers have testified to seeing 
on the surface the singular phenomenon “the white 
line,’ a wide strip of foam that, tossing and bubbling, 
rushes like a tumultuous torrent across the motionless 
water. A large quantity of fragments of bitumen are 
always found thrown up by the waves along the shores, 
coming either from supplies down in the depths of the 
water, or from the bituminous beds in the neighbour- 
hood. 


THe ORIGIN OF THE DEAD SEA 


What is the origin of the Dead Sea? Is it linked, as has 
so often been thought, with the catastrophe of the 
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accursed cities, Sodom and Gomorrha? There is one 
fact that is incontestable from a geological point of view, 
and that is that at least so far as the northern and 
deeper part of the lake is concerned, this was in exist- 
ence before the destruction of the biblical cities. The 
examination of the ground which has been made by 
competent scientists make it possible to follow the 
different phases of its formation. 's 

The highlands of Juda and of Moab, which this sea 
divides to-day, were originally a continuous plateau, 
slightly tilted towards the Mediterranean, and regu- 
larly built up in strata of volcanic rock, carboniferous 
beds, Nubian sandstone, and Cenoman and Senonian 
limestone, overlaid with marine deposits. Now, a 
stratigraphic examination of the two opposite shores of 
the lake gives a firm impression that there has been a 
dislocation that is posterior to the deposit of the cre- 
taceous strata, and which consists in a series of sharp 
folds and fractures accompanying the eastern flank of 
the anticlinal of Bethlehem. In fact, far from being 
identical on either side, as would be the case if the basin 
had been merely hollowed out by erosion, the cliffs on 
the eastern and western shores of the Dead Sea do not 
belong to the same geological level, and here we recog- 
nise the usual disposition of faults. While on the eastern 
side the strata of the bank retain their horizontal posi- 
tion, those on the west droop down towards the depres- 
sion to the extent of hiding the Nubian sandstone and 
the earlier rocks beneath the Cenoman limestone. 

15 See particularly L. Lortet in the Voyage d’exploration a la mer 
Morte of the Duc de Luynes, Paris, Vol. III, Géologie, p. 241-268; 
Max Blanckenhorn, Entstehung und Geschichte der Todten Meeres, in 
the Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palastina-Vereins, Leipzig, Vol. XIX, 
1896, p. 1-59. This last work has been analysed by M. de Lapparent 

in the Revue biblique, 1896, p. 570-574. One can also read, par- 
Bandacty in connection with the surroundings of the Dead Sea, F. M. 


Abel, Une croisiére autour de la mer Morte, Paris, 1911, of which a part 
has been published in the Revue biblique, 1909 and 1910. 
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Hence the dissimilarity of the two walls of rock that shut 
in the Dead Sea and the hypothesis upon which is 
based the theory of the falling in of some keystone. 

The basin thus formed received the abundant waters 
of the pluvio-glacial epoch, and these, wearing away the 
Moabite plateau and the flanks of the Judean chain, 
hollowed out the great wadys and their ramifications 
and raised the level of the lake well above its present 
borders. It stretched, indeed, northward as far as the 
Lake of Tiberias, and southward right to the dividing 
line between the river-system of the Dead Sea and of the 
Gulf of Akabah, that is to say, to the ridge 820 feet high 
which lies sixty-eight miles south of the lake of to-day 
and which prevents all communication between the 
inland sea and the Red Sea. This fact is sufficiently 
proved by the deposits from its former bed in certain 
parts. 

After this the level of the lake sank 984 feet and 
became concentrated to the extent of depositing the 
bed of salt and gypsum that we have already met under 
the name of the J. Usdum, and which is but the remains 
of a mass that used to extend farther towards the east. 
This strange hump, with its steep and creviced sides, 
shows up like an excrescence against the surrounding 
country. 

At the time when the second glacial epoch held sway 
in Europe, the level of the lake rose from 262 to 320 feet 
and the stagnation of the waters formed, at this height, 
an important terrace of flints with large lumps, traces 
of which are easily found along the western sides, par- 
ticularly near to Masada and to the J. Karantal near 
Jericho. During the second inter-glacial epoch there 
took place those outpourings of lava that have been 
noticed at the mouth of the valley of the Yarmuk and 
those across which the Wady Zerka has furrowed its bed. 

After the volcanic period there came a cooling of the 
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atmosphere that allowed the return of moisture, and it 
was at this time that were formed those curious dunes 
of the lower valley of the Jordan, of the Zor, and the 
deposits of the Lisan and of the north of the Arabah. 
These sediments appear, as a rule, in the form of innu- 
merable flakes of pale grey marl, alternating with 
extremely thin layers that are a different colour and 
sometimes of an entirely different nature, and often 
exclusively composed of saline substances, gypsum or 
saliferous clays, irregularly mingled with sulphur and 
asphalt. Possessing little cohesion, these masses have 
been cut through by water in every direction so that 
they sometimes present a very curious appearance, 
suggesting shattered cities or dismantled fortresses. 

In comparing the structure of the western shore 
opposite to the Lisan with that of the peninsula itself, 
one might believe that some such system of dunes must 
at one time have completely closed in the Dead Sea on 
the south. In any case, that which proves the former 
union of the Lisan with the western bank is the ford 
which connected them some time back, and which one 
could cross without having the water past mid-leg, as is 
testified by Seetzen, Burckhardt, Irby and Mangles. 

Some catastrophe, then, was needed to bring about 
the destruction or the partial subsidence of the former 
terraces situated at the southern extremity of the Lake 
of Asphalt, and also to create the lagoon lying at that 
end. Here we come to the last episode connected with 
its origin, to the historic period that brings before our 
eyes the events related in Genesis. In describing the 
expedition of Chodorlahomor and his allies against the 
kings of the Pentapolis, Holy Writ tells us that the armies 
came together ‘‘in the vale of Siddim, which is now the 
Salt Sea,” and it adds “‘the vale of Siddim had many pits 
of slime.’”’ Farther on we are told that “Jahveh rained 
upon Sodom and Gomorrha brimstone and fire from 
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Jahveh out of heaven. And he destroyed these cities 
and all the country (kikkar) round about: all the 
inhabitants of the cities and all things that spring from 
the earth.” :® The most probable opinion places these 
towns at the south of the Dead Sea, and it is no longer 
permissible to maintain that they occupied the very 
site of the lake itself, which in that case would have 
been caused by the sinking of the ground, whereas it 
already existed in the time of Abraham, as is proved by 
geology, though it only consisted of the large northern 
basin. The Pentapolis must have embraced within its 
boundaries the country that was adjacent to the south 
of the Dead Sea, comprising also perhaps the Sebkha; 
and it is this southern plain, the erstwhile vale of Siddim, 
that the catastrophe of Sodom must have transformed 
into a shallow lake. The earthquakes caused bitumen 
to belch forth from the ground and the fire from heaven 
set this aflame: the sulphureous vapours became con- 
densed and fell on the cities in a burning rain, utterly 
consuming them. The plain sank, and was flooded by 
the waters of the sea escaping through the breach in 
the south-west corner, this breach being the result of 
the seismic disturbances which caused the collapse of 
the terraces enclosing the sea in that quarter. Genesis, 
let it be noted, does not say that the accursed cities were 
submerged by this sea, but it assures us that they were 
destroyed by a rain of fire and brimstone, and therefore 
M. Blanckenhorn concludes his important work by 
declaring that the indications in the Bible agree very 
well with the data that is obtained by actual observation. 
16 Gen, xiv, 3, 10; xiv, 24-25. 


THIRD SECTION 
TRANSJORDANIA 


CHAPTER I 
GAULANITIS—(THE JAULAN) 


The Faulan—Springs and Rivers—The Towns 


Tue country that lies to the east of the Jordan and of the 
Dead Sea is nothing but an immense plateau studded 
with isolated heights which, in one place alone, form 
a volcanic massif, the J. Hauran. But this plateau, when 
seen from Western Palestine, has the appearance of an 
actual chain of mountains, an effect of material dis- 
position that becomes particularly noticeable, when, 
from the depths of the Ghor valley, one climbs up the 
steep slopes hemming it in on the east. For example, 
after having crossed the Jordan at Jericho, it is neces- 
sary to traverse the two stages of the ascent before 
reaching the higher level where stretch the great plains, 
which means that from 980 to 820 feet below Mediter- 
ranean level, one reaches a height of from 2,620 to 
2,950 feet above that level. If the river is crossed at the 
Jisr el-Mujami’ south of the Lake of Tiberias, one 
mounts successively from about 490 or 420 feet below 
the Mediterranean to 1,194 feet above (Umm Keis or 
Mkeis), 1,509 (Abil), 1,607 (Et-Turra), 1,804 (Der’at), 
and even 3,221 feet (’Aere) at the base of the J. Hauran. 
The strip of plateau that unfolds from Hermon in the 
north to the Arnon in the south is divided into three 
148 ; 
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parts by two deep ravines, the Sheri’at el-Manadireh 
and the Nahr ez-Zerka. 


THE JAULAN 


The first stretch of this plateau bears the name of 
Jaulan, and this is the ancient Gaulanitis which in 
Roman times, with Batanea, Trachonitis and Auranitis, 
was one of the four divisions of the old kingdom of 
Basan. Bordered on the south by the Yarmuk, it rested 
in the west upon the Lake of Tiberias and the Jordan, 
stretched northward to the foot of Hermon, and met 
the great plain of the Hauran in the east. It thus 
entered into the Amorrhite kingdom of Og, whom 
Josephus calls King of Galaditis and Gaulanitis, and 
was divided into Upper Gaulanitis with Sogane as 
capital, and Lower Gaulanitis with Gamala. After the 
death of Herod the Great it belonged to the Tetrarchy 
of Philip.: The name survives in that of Sahem el- 
Jaulan, a large village situated at the southern boun- 
dary of the old land, and representing the town of 
Gaulan (Hebr. Gélén) mentioned in the Old Testament 
as a city of refuge in the tribe of Manasses beyond the 
Jordan, and as a levitical city. 

The Jaulan, taken as a whole, is a plateau that rises 
steadily from south to north, with an average altitude of 
from 2,290 to 2,620 feet above the level of the Mediterra- 
nean. Like Galilee it can be divided with precision into 
two parts, according to the nature of the country. The 
upper region, comprising the north and the centre, 
is a wild and stony district, covered with a mass of 
lava that has been poured out in every direction by 
the numerous volcanoes with which it is studded. It 
is, indeed, characterised by a volcanic chain that 

t Josephus, Ant. jud. IV, v, 3; VIII, ii, 3; XI, xv, 4; XVII, iv, © 


Se peu. gud. 11, xx, 6; III, ii, t, 5; x 10; IV, i, 1. 
2 Deut. iv, 43; Jos. xx, 8; xxi, 27; I Par. vi, 71. 
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presents a very peculiar appearance, for the cones when 
seen from the other side of the Jordan look like pyra- 
mids. This chain is composed of various groups of 
detached hills that are the craters of extinct volcanoes. 
One of these groups lies at the east, near the Nahr 
er-Rukkad; it begins in the south with the Kulei’ah 
(2,332 ft.), includes the Tell el-Faras (3,109 ft.) and 
ends in the north with the Hami Kursou (3,930 ft.), 
while the lava from this mountain reaches El-Kunei- 
trah. Another group, which is a sort of continuation 
of the former, runs in a north-westerly direction and 
reaches a height of 4,245 feet at Tell esh-Sheikhah. A 
third, which connects with the second in the north, 
runs parallel with the first, and comprises the Tell 
el-Ahmar (4,061 ft.), Tell Abou en-Neda (4,124 ft.), 
Tell Abou el-Khanzir 3,818 ft.), and Tell Abou Yusef 
(3,375 ft.). But to form a clear idea of these heights, the 
altitude of the plateau must not be lost sight of, for these 
hills only rise above it actually to the extent of some few 
hundreds of feet. Despite the harshness of its character 
this district possesses a certain fertility on account of the 
deposits of lava and ashes. Wherever a little soil is to 
be found between the basaltic rocks an astonishing 
vegetation provides excellent pasturage for flocks, and 
therefore this region is frequented by the Arabs, who 
call it belad er rabia’, “the verdant country.” 


SPRINGS AND RIVERS 


To the quality of its soil must be added the abund- 
ance of water. The Jaulan, like Galilee, owes the 
numerous springs that it contains to its nearness to the 
great Syrian mountains. Down the eastern boundary, 
following the course of the Nahr er-Rukkad, may be 
found several which feed this river, and of these, besides 
the actual source, the ’Ain el-Beida, let us mention the 
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*Ain el-’Asal, the ’Ain Kodana, the ’Ain er-Rafid, the 
*Ain el-Basaleh. In the interior of the plateau: the 
*Ayun ez-Zuan, in the midst of a fertile valley; the 
*Ayun Yusef, three fine springs at the foot of the tell of 
the same name, from which the waters run off down the 
Wady ed-Delhamiyeh; others, the *Ayun Mukhladi, 
form a stream that flows down towards Lake Huleh. 
On the western margin, coming nearer to the Jordan: 
*Ain Fit, in the north; lower down, the ’Ain et-Tineh, the 
*Ain ed-Durdara, etc. But it is principally the territory 
north-east of the Lake of Tiberias that is well watered, 
on account of the springs there: the "Ain Musmar, ’Ain 
*Akel, and the Ain Umm el-Lejjah, which spread out 
towards the plain. 

Besides these pasture-lands there are parts that have 
been cultivated, yielding good crops of wheat, barley, 
etc. At one time the ground must have been covered 
with forest trees, as is suggested by the name Sindianeh 
“evergreen oak,” which is given to certain peaks, and 
as is proved by the oak woods that are still to be found 
at the foot of Tell Abou en-Neda and Tell Abou el- 
Khanzir, and by the copses that are to be seen on the 
slopes of Tell el-Ahmar and Hami Kursou. 

The south of the Jaulan is not stony like the north. 
The rocky surface gives place to dark brown soil that is 
extremely rich, and this prevails throughout the Hauran 
plain. Pastures, however, grow fewer, for the grass 
dries up very quickly in summer, and as perennial 
springs are lacking on the high plateau, the villages 
are mostly built on the border of this plateau where 
there are plentiful fountains. Though it is cultivated 
this region still comprises much good land that is left 
waste, and the upper stretches that are now bare must 
have been wooded at one time, to judge by certain 
names in the neighbourhood which embody those of 
the terebinth (boutm) and of the carob (kharroub) as well 
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as the evidence of certain solitary old trees that have 
escaped the axe of the inhabitants. 

The Jaulan is singularly furrowed by torrents that 
come down from the ridge-line formed by the tells 
which have already been mentioned. Lake Huleh 
receives the Wady Bedarus and the Wady Dabura. At 
the north-east of the Lake of Tiberias, across the plain of 
El-Batihah, which they flood in winter, four wadys, 
the Es-Saffah, Ed-Daliyeh, Es-Senam and Joramayeh, 
pour out the waters that they collect from a multitude 
of branches in the south-east and southerly direction. 
On the eastern side one meets the Wady esh-Shukeiyif, 
then the Wady es-Semak, which flows at the bottom 
of a wide valley, and, lower down, the Wady Fik, called 
Enghib at its mouth. But the most important stream is 
the Nahr er-Rukkad, which outlines the Jaulan right 
down its eastern border. Leaving the final slopes of 
Hermon at an altitude of more than 3,300 feet it soon 
receives the waters of the ’Ain Beida. Its bed, which is 
shallow to begin with, is not nearly wide enough at the 
time of the heavy rains and the melting snow, and grows 
much deeper below the Jisr er-Rukkad, where it is 
formed as it were of two perpendicular walls. The 
valley widens after this and the river flows fairly rapidly 
until it is united to the Sheri’at el-Menadireh; in summer, 
however, its waters evaporate before they arrive there. 
The Nahr er-Rukkad, the lower course of which is bor- 
dered with oleanders and other shrubs, receives the 
Wady Seisun on its eastern bank. 

The Jaulan possesses the only important lake of the 
region across the Jordan. This is the Birket er-Ran or 
er-Ram, the Phiala that Josephus regards as one of the 
sources of the Jordan.3; It is situated south-east of 
Banias. Elliptical in shape and very elongated, this lake 
is deeply embedded within banks that tower above the 

3 Josephus, Bell. jud. III, x, 7. 
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surface of the water some two hundred feet. The basin 
of which this lake occupies the bottom, is surrounded 
by lava and basaltic rocks, and must have been formed 
by an old crater; it is some three and three quarter 
miles in circumference and probably only owes its 
origin to the accumulation of rain water. A few yards 
from the edge stretches a green belt of rushes and sedge, 
while the central portion, free from vegetation, appears 
to contain deep water. This water, which is sometimes 
of a beautiful deep blue colour, becomes muddy and 
disturbed in winter and spring, and is peopled by 
myriads of frogs and leeches, although it is entirely lack- 
ing in fish. 


Tue Towns 


This country has kept very few of the old names. At 
Fik, not far from the Lake of Tiberias, is sought the 
town of Aphec where Achab won such a striking victory 
over Benhadad II, king of Syria, and where, later on, 
Joas the son of Joachaz smote Benhadad III.4 Kefr 
el-Ma, situated in the north-east represents, according 
to certain authors, Alima, mentioned in a Machabean 
campaign with Casphor, Casphon, or Casphin, and of 
which the name is reproduced more or less exactly in 
that of Khisfin, a village lying to the north of the former, s 
but this identification has, very rightly, been ques- 
tioned. Susiyeh, near Fik, is, according to M. Cler- 
mont-Ganneau, the Susita of the Talmuds, the Hippo 
of Josephus and Pliny. At the northern extremity 
Banias is Cesarea Phillipi, that is to say the town that 
was restored and beautified and dedicated to Tiberius 
Cesar by the tetrarch Philip, and in the neighbourhood 
of which Our Lord conferred the primacy on Saint 

4I (m) Kings xx, 26, 30; II (1v) Kings xiii, 17, 25. 


5 I Mach. v, 26, 36; II Mach. xii, 13. 
6 Josephus, Ant. jud. XIV, iv, 4; Pliny, Hist. nat., v, 15. 
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Peter, who had just confessed His Divinity.7 At the 
north-east corner of the Lake of Tiberias Et-Tell is the 
probable site of the ancient Bethsaida that Josephus 
often calls Julias, because the same tetrarch had trans- 
formed it into a town to which he gave the name of 
Julia, daughter of Augustus. 

This countryside was thickly populated in olden times, 
as is proved by ancient remains that are to be found 
there. It has, too, some remarkable groups of dolmens: 
in the neighbourhood of the Jisr er-Rukkad as far as 
the ’Ain el-Muwallakah, where the stony ground fur- 
nished ample materials: and also farther to the west 
beyond El-Kuneitrah, and again, going northward as 
far up as Lake Huleh. More or less extensive ruins, 
fragments of pillars, the remains of sarcophagi and of 
basaltic statues, as well as inscriptions, mark the site 
of ancient cities. Such remnants as these are found at 
El-Ahmediyeh, El-Ahseniyeh, El-’Al, Ed-Dikkeh, Fik, 
Kefr el-Ma, Khisfin, El-Kuneitrah, El-Yehudiyeh. 
Amongst the most remarkable ruins must be mentioned 
those of Kala’at el-Hosn, a high and broken plateau 
with a view across the Lake of Tiberias. Admirably 
fortified by nature, it was further protected by encir- 
cling walls of which there still remain some imposing 
foundations. The town spread in an oval shape, nearly 
three quarters of a mile long by 380 yards at its greatest 
width. A straight central street, still well marked, 
traversed its whole length, that is to say from east to 
west, and enormous heaps of building materials, the 
remains of houses and other edifices that have crumbled 
away, strew the ground. Archzologists have tried to see 
in this the Gamala of Josephus, the heroic city that 
offered such a tenacious resistance before surrender- 
ing to Vespasian.* A large number of points certainly 


7 St. Matt. xvi, 13-19. 
8 Josephus, Bell. jud. IV, i, 3 ff. 
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correspond to the description of the Jewish historian; 
but others, as for instance the absence of a spring 
inside and at one end of the enclosure, and the position 
of the citadel, make the identification doubtful. Thus 
some consider that this is the Hippo of the Decapolis, 
Gamala being situated more probably at Jemle on the 
left bank of the Nahr er-Rukkad. » 

The importance of the country is still marked by the 
Roman roads that cross it in every direction. One of 
these, in the north, leaving Cesarea Phillipi, struck out 
eastward and then went up towards Damascus. A 
second coming down from the same point towards the 
south-east, forked at El-Kuneitrah with the one which 
ran down from Damascus to meet the Jordan below 
Lake Merom. Almost at the end of this latter there 
branched off a road which, crossing the country from 
west to east, linked up, not far from the Nahr er- 
Rukkad, with the one that ran through Khisfin, El-’Al, 
Susiyeh, toreach the Jordan below the Lake of Tiberias.» 


9 For the places in the Jaulan, see R. Dussaud, Topographie 
historique de la Syrie antique et mediévale, in 8°, Paris, 1927, p. 381-389. 

to On the Jaulan, see G. Schumacher, Der Dscholan, in the 
Keitschrift des Deutschen Palastina-Vereins, Leipzig, Vol. TX, 1886, 
p. 167-368, with maps, plans and illustrations; English translation, 
The Jaulan, in 8°, London, 1888; Across the Jordan, in 8°, London, 
1886, p. 1-102. 


CHAPTER II 
THE LAND OF GALAAD 


The Ajlun—Rivers—Vegetation—Ruins. 


Tue second stretch of the eastern plateau is called the 
Ajlun; it extends from the Sheri’at el-Menadireh to the 
Nahr ez-Zerka. The third, which bears the name of 
Belka, goes from this latter to the Wady Mojib or Arnon. 


THE AJLUN 

The Ajlun doubtless represents the country that the 
children of Jacob originally and in a vague way used to 
call Galaad (Hebr. Gil’dd), in memory of the monu- 
ment of stones (Hebr. gal’ éd, “‘the witness heap”) which 
their father raised as a lasting testimony of his alliance 
with Laban. The name, however, came to have a 
wider meaning, and at its widest it went so far as to 
include all the territory conceded to Reuben, to Gad 
and to the half-tribe of Manasses, that is to say, from 
Dan and Hermon in the north to the Arnon in the 
south. It thus embraced, with the Jaulan and the 
Ajlun, the entire Belka. Still, Galaad is often distin- 
guished from the districts situated to the north of the 
Yarmuk—Gaulon, Argob, and Basan; and from the 
Moabite region lying from Hesebon down to the Arnon. 
Within these restricted limits, which are those of Galaad 
properly speaking, the country included the actual 
Ajlun and the northern portion of the Belka. As a 
southern frontier it was assigned the Wady Kefrein or, 

* Gen. xxxi, 45-54 
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at the lowest, the Wady Hesban. The Jaboc divided 
it into two “‘halves,”’ of which the Bible speaks.» Under 
the Roman domination the name of Galaad fell into 
oblivion, and the district made part of the Perga, that 
is to say “‘beyond the Jordan,” répav rod “IopSavov an 
expression that brought to life again the old Hebrew 
phrase: ’eber hay-Yardén. 3 

The land of Galaad, thus considered in its stricter 
limits, bordered on the west by the Jordan and on the 
east by the “‘Pilgrim’s Road,” is a strip of country some 
sixty-two miles long by twenty-one to twenty-four 
miles broad. It spreads out like a kind of elongated 
rectangle parallel with the Jordan from its exit from 
the Lake of Tiberias almost as far as its mouth at the 
Dead Sea. Cretaceous limestone takes the place of the 
volcanic ground of which no remnants are to be found 
except in the Moabite country. 

The northern region, or the first “half” of Galaad, is 
a high and irregular plateau that, from the gap of the 
Sheri’at el-Menadireh, rises gradually towards the south 
from an altitude of 1,194 feet at Mkeis, 1,509 at Abil, 
reaching 1,931 at Beit er-Ras, 1,732 at Irbid, and 2,014 
at Tibneh. Below the Wady Tibneh begins the chain 
called the 7. Ajlun, which stretches as far as the Nahr 
er-Zerka, and of which the highest peak is the Umm ed- 
Derej (4,137 ft.). The eastern boundary is formed by 
the J. ez-Zumleh and heights which rise at some points 
to 2,296 and up to 3,000 ft. The southern region or the 
north of Belka has, as a whole, a higher level. Salt stands 
at 2,739 ft., Khirbet Sar at 3,188, and Umm es-Summak 
at 3,179 ft. The massif of J. Jil’ad has its highest point 
at J. Ocha’ (3,595 ft.), and in the east there are peaks of 
3,050 ft. (Kom Yajuz) and of 3,139 ft. (Ras el-Merkeb). 


2 Deut. iii, 12; Jos. xii, 2, 5; xiii, 31. 
3 St. Matt. iv, 15, 25; St. Mark ili, 7, 8; St. John i, 28; iii, 26; 
x, 40. 
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The J.Ocha’ bears the name of the Prophet Osee 
because Mussulman and Christian belief place there his 
tomb. This is the place to climb in order to have one of 
the finest views in the country. As one goes up the 
slopes of the mountain, Palestine to the west of the Jor- 
dan appears little by little for part of its extent, from 
Jericho to Tabor, rising by degrees from the depths 
of the Jordan valley. Seen in the springtime, under the 
changing tones of light, it presents a magnificent pic- 
ture. The distant peaks, such as Garizim and Ebal, 
only show like a faint line traced against the azure of 
the sky, but gradually the range stands out more clearly, 
with its rocky crests, riven on all sides by wild gorges, 
and its grey slopes, sometimes stripped bare, sometimes 
clad in spreading carpets of thyme and wild herbs, of 
thorny bushes and varied shrubs. In front rises the 
strange bluff of marl, Karn Sartabeh, standing out like 
a spur beside the plain of the Ghor. At the bottom of 
this latter, a dark line threads its windings through the 
green of meadows or cultivated fields, while a golden 
thread, following these capricious turnings, weaves its 
way down the middle of the line, as might a ribbon 
down a length of cloth. It is the Jordan with its double 
border of trees and thickets. To the east of the river 
the eye travels over the undulating surface of the land 
that is crowned with mountain crests and rent with 
numerous wadys. 4 


RIvERs 


The plateau is, indeed, rent by valleys or torrents that 
run windingly towards the Jordan. The northern 
frontier is marked by the most important watercourse 
of the whole of Transjordania, the Sheri’at el-Mena- 
direh; the Yarmuk of the Talmud and of Arab geo- 
graphers, the Hieromices of Pliny, of which Hieromax 


4 cf. C. R. Conder, Heth and Moab, London, 1889, p. 186-187. 
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is only a false reading.s Coming down from the nor- 
thern boundary of the Hauran, it arrives, after a long 
run in a southerly direction, at Tell el-Ash’ari whence 
it flows to the west until it joins the Nahr el-’Allan, 
which comes down straight from the north. Thus far 
it bears the name of the Wady el-Ehreir. After this it 
makes a sort of loop that, from the south-west, goes up 
towards the north-west, during which it receives on the 
left the Wady Seisun and the Wady Shellaleh. It then 
describes a curve, where it is fed on the right bank 
by the Nahr er-Rukkad, and finally rushes down 
towards the Ghor in the south-west. It is a most curious 
river, with its endless windings and its deep bed boxed 
in between walls of basalt and limestone. Obliged to 
work its way through a rough volcanic region, it had to 
bend first to the right and then to the left, so that the 
valley, which is now followed by the railway-line, affords 
scenery that is picturesque and sometimes even gran- 
diose, with now roaring torrents and graceful cascades, 
now fallen rocks lying at the foot of soaring precipices, 
wrought in the strangest shapes and the most varied 
colours, now oases of green that mark the mouth of 
some affluent where flourish palms and _ tamarisks, 
vines and laurels. In the lower course of this river, at 
the sharp elbow that it makes before dropping down to 
the plain of the Jordan, lies the place called El-Hammeh 
which is remarkable for its thermal springs, very famous 
amongst the Arabs, as they were amongst the Romans. 
The torrents of the Ajlun are short, because they are 
merely ditches that drain the western edge of the 
Syrian plateau. Going southward, these are the Wady 
el-’Arab, the Wady el-’Amud the Wady Yabes. This 
last, which some people consider to be the “torrent of 
Carith” where the Prophet Elias hid himself,* runs 


5 Pliny, Hist. nat., v, 16; cf. E. Schiirer, Geschichte des Fudischen 
ions im Zeitalter Jesu Christi, Leipzig, 1898, Vol. II, p. 123. 
I (mz) Kings, xvii, 3. 
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between plane-trees and oleanders down a deep valley 
of scanty width, closed in on the right and the left for a 
large part of its course between precipitous crags having 
in their sides numerous caves. The canals that are led 
off from it water in many places orchards of fruit trees. 
This valley has kept the name of the town of Jabes 
Galaad (Hebr. Ydbés Gil’ dd), of which the site has not 
been discovered.7 Lower down are found the Wady 
Kafrenji and the Wady Rajib. 

The Ajlun is separated from the Belka by the Nahr 
ez-Zerka or ‘‘the blue river.” This is the old Jaboc, 
near to which Jacob had with the angel that mysterious 
struggle whence he emerged the victor, and as a result 
of which his name was changed to Israel.* This stream 
formed the southern boundary of the kingdom of Og, 
of Basan, and the northern boundary of the territory of 
Sehon, king of the Amorrhites.» It rises a little to the 
west of Amman and runs north-east as far as Kal’at 
ez-Zerka where it receives the abundant waters of the 
*Ain ez-Zerka; it then bends north-west as far as its 
junction with the Wady Jerash and continues its twist- 
ings from east to west until it issues from the moun- 
tains and finally turns to the south-west to run across 
the Ghor and empty into the Jordan. During the 
journey it receives several permanent brooks besides 
the Wady Jerash and a number of torrents in winter; 
in this season, in fact, it often becomes impassable. 
Lower down are the Wady es-Sidr, the Wady el-Abyad, 
and the Wady er-Retem. More important than these 
is the Wady Nimrin, which rises near Salt, in the very 
heart of the mountains of southern Galaad,** from a 
plentiful spring that runs off in a little brook soon 
swelled by various other streamlets. It is called the 

7 Jud. xxi, 8, 14; I Sam. xi, 1, 9; II Sam. ii, 4. 5; xxi, 12. 
8 Gen, xxxli, 22, 32. 

9 Jos. xii, 2; Jud. xi, 22. 

1 Jer. xxii, 6. 
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Wady Sha’ib before it enters the district of Tell Nimrin, 
and during a course of some three and a half to four 
miles it irrigates numerous orchards but, as it approaches 
the Ghor, its current becomes swifter and it waters 
nothing more than a double hedge of oleanders. Fi- 
nally, quite in the south, is the Wady Kefrein which 
has as affluents the Wady es-Sir and the Wady Hesban. 


VEGETATION 


In olden times the land of Galaad was covered with 
vast forests of oak and terebinth-trees, having perhaps 
amongst them a few cedars that prompted Jeremias to 
compare it with Lebanon. The trees grew in dense 
thickets, in one of which Absalom found his tragic end? 
and they produced various resins and precious balms 
that were very much sought after by the Egyptians, as 
is proved by the story of the Ismaelite merchants who 
bought Joseph and took him to the banks of the Nile. 2 
What has become of these forests? After having over- 
grown the whole country, even to the extent of invading 
the ruins of ancient cities after wars had depopulated 
the land, these mighty forests have little by little fallen 
by fire and steel. Some wooded districts may still be 
found that recall the most beautiful corners of Western 
Palestine, but of the impenetrable forests of earlier 
days nothing remains. Though here and there may 
perhaps be found oaks of great height, and with an 
enormous expanse of branches, these are rare. Still, 
near the springs and watercourses, grow spinneys of 
different kinds of trees and thickets of shrubs, the more 
vigorous as the ground is better watered. 

Galaad was also in all ages a fine land for pasture. 
The Israelites had hardly set foot in it than the men of 

11 II Sam. xviii, 6-15. 

12 Gen. xxxvii, 26-36. See also Jer. viii, 22; xlvi, 11. 
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Reuben and Gad coveted it for their numerous flocks, 
and obtained it as their share.:3 Solomon compared 
the tresses of his beloved to a flock of goats visible on 
the flanks of the mounts of Galaad.:+ Even to-day, 
when grass is scarce elsewhere, the Bedouins bring 
there in endless flocks their sheep, their goats, their 
oxen and their camels. In some parts the grass grows 
so luxuriously that one would think it was fields of 
springing corn, and though there are waste lands, lands 
that are stony or impoverished, on the gentler slopes 
and in the plains are cultivated stretches where wheat 
and barley and other cereals grow easily. The vegetable 
mould, brownish in colour, is fertile, but still cultiva- 
tion disappears little by little as one goes eastward. 
In the springtime the ground is covered with a carpet 
of fresh green and flowers, which fade quickly beneath 
the first rays of the summer sun. 

In short, this country, less populated than its neigh- 
bour across the Jordan, has a wilder and less varied 
aspect: its high plateaux do not offer the sharp contrast 
between great mountain and wide plain that is found 
in Palestine. It has, however, the same soil and would 
give a lavish return for very little trouble under an active 
and intelligent hand. It is the grazing-ground of the 
nomad, the home of the mighty forests of ancient times, 
as its neighbour across the Jordan is the home of the 
settler with his well tilled fields, the land of the olive 
and the fig-trees. 


Ruins 


But Galaad far outshines Palestine by the splendour 
of the ruins that are to be found there. While on the 
other side of the Jordan the ancient cities, even of the 
Greco-Roman epoch, have either disappeared utterly 


13 Num. xxxii, 1, 29; cf. Micheas vii,14. 
r4 Cant. iv, 1; vi, 4. 
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or been buried beneath a shroud of earth, here they 
spread out an archeological wealth that delights the 
visitor. In addition to numerous colonists, the con- 
quests of Alexander brought Greek art and civilisation 
to this country, and the Roman domination gave the 
final splendour to the beautiful structures in its cities. 
At all important points the accidents of the ground were 
utilised as sites for fortresses, and around these there 
grew up cities the beauty of which is attested by the 
ruins that remain. 

Thus, on the north-west spur of this mountain system, 
near the present village of Mkeis, Gadara held a most 
important strategic position. The central plateau 
upon which it stood shows traces of a citadel with 
corner towers, as well as the remains of two theatres, 
one lying to the north, the other to the west, this latter 
being in a better state of preservation, with tiered 
seats of basalt forming a hemicycle beneath which 
opened out the vomitories. Outside this enclosure are 
found sarcophagi ornamented with festoons of flowers, 
and sepulchral vaults, the entrances to which are often 
decorated with moulded panels and other forms of 
adornment. 

Farther south, on the brink of the Jordan valley, 
Kh. Fahil represents the name and the site of ancient 
Pella, and an eminence still bears the ruins of ramparts, 
while to the west lie those of a basilica and others of 
the principal necropolis of the town. The citadel, of 
which the foundations alone are to be seen, stood on a 
hill that is to-day called Tell el-Hosn. 

But it is to Jerash, on the eastern frontier, and south- 
east of this last point, that one must wend one’s way to: 
see the finest series of ruins in the country. This is the © 
ancient Gerasa, one of the principal towns of the Deca- 
polis.:s Lying in the bosom of a valley that forms a 

15 St. Matt. iv, 25; St. Mark v, 20; vii, 31. 
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magnificent amphitheatre cut out of the mountain, 
the town is traversed by a pretty stream, the western 
bank of which is much higher and steeper than that on 
the eastern side, and it is on this western bank that are 
found the finest edifices. If these ruins do not altogether 
possess the splendour of Palmyra or of Baalbek, they 
still make a picture of impressive grandeur. Surround- 
ing walls, of which blocks of fine local limestone still 
trace the circuit of some two and a half to three miles, 
enclose within their precincts pieces of crumbling wall, 
rows of pillars of which the soaring shafts mark, like 
stakes of stone or of marble, the stately plan of old 
buildings, of streets and of squares. To the south lay a 
peripteral temple and a large theatre overlooking the 
panorama of the town, while in this quarter also stood a 
forum girdled by a colonnade in Ionic style, whence 
started a long “‘straight street’? running from end to end 
of the town, and bordered with pillars, mostly Corin- 
thian in type. This cut two other streets at a right 
angle. Higher up, towards the centre of the town stood 
a huge temple, its dignity enhanced by propylea, and 
above this, yet another theatre. Outside the enclo- 
sure of the town, towards the south, stood a triumphal 
arch with three bays. Thus, with a few strokes, is 
outlined a picture of these wonders of olden time that 
slumber on the fringe of the desert. 

Besides Jerash, the most important ruins on the east 
of the Jordan are those of ’Amman, in the extreme 
south-east of the district. Here we are on a biblical 
site, and one of the most ancient. Indeed it is easy to 
recognise in "Amman the name of the old capital of the 
Ammonites, Rabbath-Ammon (Hebr. Rabbat bené- 
‘Ammon, ‘‘the royal (city) of the children of Ammon”’). 
Enlarged and improved later by Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
king of Egypt, it bore the name of Philadelphia amongst 
the Greeks and Romans, but this new name, which never 
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entirely ousted the older one, disappeared at the Arab 
conquest. The nature of its soil and its position at the 
edge of the desert gave the town great strategic import- 
ance. At the time of David it comprised two distinct 
parts: ‘‘the town by the water,” that is to say the lower 
part that was irrigated by the Seil Amman, and the 
upper part where stood the citadel and the royal resi- 
dence.:* The hill of the acropolis, El-Kal’ah, at an 
altitude of 2,880 feet, dominates the lower town by 
some three hundred feet. The huge blocks of stone laid 
without cement that compose the surrounding walls, 
with their several towers, indicate an immense anti- 
quity. Inside are the remains of a large Roman temple. 
Down below, along a narrow valley that would be easy 
to hold at either end, the ruins spread over a stretch of 
more than half a mile: tombs, temples, porticoes, baths, 
shops and palaces are found one after another along the 
banks of the river. Against the hill that hems in the 
town on the south is set a theatre, still in a good state 
of preservation, and having in front of it a large public 
square that was once surrounded by Corinthian columns, 
of which a few are still standing. To the east of this 
stands a little odeon. These ruins have suffered much 
from the transformations which, a few years ago, 
turned the Circassian village into a little town. In this 
country old buildings, like old trees, have as their 
enemy, not only the hand of time, but also the hand of 
man. 

Very interesting, too, are the ancient remains at 
*Arak el-Emir, south-west of ’Amman. In a natural 
amphitheatre amid the mountains, skirted by a cool 
brook, the Wady es-Sir, is to be found a rectangular 
building, with some pieces of wall still standing, com- 
posed of enormous blocks of well-chiselled stone and a 
freize showing lions cut in bas-relief, while curious 

16 JJ Samuel xii, 26-29. 
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chambers carved in the rocky face of the cliff, as well 
as other evidences of the past, mark the site of this 
Tyre, Tyrus, of which Josephus attributes the founda- 
tion to Hyrcanus.:7 It is probable, however, that it 
goes back to an earlier epoch. 

Besides Amman, the land of Galaad has only kept a 
few biblical names that are satisfactorily identified: 
Ephron, '9 to-day Et-Taybeh, a large village situated in 
the centre of the long plateau between the wady of the 
same name in the south and the Wady Shomar in the 
north; Jegbaa (Hebr. Yogbehdh\,*° to-day Ajbeihat or 
Jubeihat, to the east of Salt; Jazer (Hebr. Ya’zér), ** 
to-day Kh. Sar, to the west of Amman, an important 
strategic point still possessing numerous ruins; Bethnemra 
(Hebr. Bét Nimraéhor simply Nimr Gh, ++ to-day Tell Nimrin, 
on the left bank of the wady of the same name that pours 
its swift and limpid waters into the Jordan a little above 
Jericho. Es-Salt is to-day the great centre of the country, 
having a population of about twelve thousand inhabitants. 
Is it here that lay Ramoth-Galaad (Hebr. Rdmét-Gil’ Gd) 
of Holy Scripture? ?3—the question is very keenly con- 
tested. 

In addition to the extensive ruins that we have just 
mentioned there are a host of other remains of anti- 
quity, more or less important, marking the different 
periods of history: primitive, Hellenic, Roman, Byzan- 
tine, Christian and Islamic. ?+4 


17 Josephus, Ant. jud. XII, iv 11. 

r8 cf. H. Vincent, La Palestine dans les papyrus ptolémaiques de 
Gerza, in the Revue biblique, 1920, p. 182-202. 

*9 I Mach. v, 46; II Mach. xii, 27. 

20 Num. xxxii. 35; Jud. viii, 11. 

ax Num. xxi, 32; eran. 1, 3,353 Jos. xili, 25,etc. 

2a Num. xxxii, 3, 36 ; Jos. xill, 27. 

23 Deut. iv, 43; Jos. xx, 8; II (IV) Kings iv, 13, ete. 

24 With regard to the Ajlun, one can find the nomenclature of 
these antique remains in D. C. Steuernagel, Der Adschlun, published 
in the Zeitschrift des Deut. Pal.—Ver. 1925, p. 84-90, or printed separ- 
ately, Leipzig, 1927, p. 132-138. 
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Megalithic monuments, dolmens, menhirs, and stone 
circles are very numerous in Galaad as in the Jaulan. 
Thus we find a dense agglomeration of them in the 
neighbourhood of ’Amman, along the banks of the brooks 
that give birth to the Jaboc, and a still denser collection 
in the high valleys and the plateaux of the J. Ajlun.:s 

In a country that was so much frequented by the 
Romans it is not surprising to find some of those mag- 
nificent roads they knew so well how to lay out. One of 
these, in the north, ran from Gadara to the old Edrai, 
to-day Der’at, and went on towards Bostra. The road 
from Pella to Gerasa is marked by several milestones. 
The Ist mile, which is quite near to the lower town, the 
IlIrd, IVth Vth and VIIIth are marked by pillars, 
some having inscriptions and figures, and others being 
uninscribed. A milestone bearing the name of the 
emperors Marcus Aurelius and L. Verus has been 
notified at Ajlun, and another is found at the VIth 
mile, with inscriptions. From Gerasa to Philadelphia 
milestones show the VIIth, VIIIth and IXth miles. 
This road linked up with that which went from Phila- 
delphia towards the north, and on the latter have been 
found a certain number of pillars marking the IIIrd, 
IVth, Vth, VIth, VIIIth, [Xth, Xth and XIth miles. 
The VIIth is to be found at ’Ain Yajuz. Several of 
these pillars have interesting inscriptions.76 The 
road from Philadelphia ran on southward towards 
Hesban and the land of Moab into which we will now 
penetrate. 

25 See the diagram of megalithic monuments in Palestine in H. 
Vincent, Canaan, p. 395; Steuernagel, Der Adschlun, p. 51-63 or 98-111. 
26 cf. Germer-Durand, Exploration épigraphique de Gérasa, in the 
Revue biblique, 1895, p. 392-400; Nouvelle expl. épigr. de Gérasa, ibid., 
1899, p. 31-39. The study continued by R. E. Brunnow and A. von 
Domaszewski, Die Provincia Arabia, Vol. II, p. 312 ff, Strasburg, 


1905; also see Steuernagel, Der Adschlun, p. 63-70 or 111-118; 
Thomsen, Die Rémischen Meilensteine, in the eitschrift d. Deut. Pal.- 


Vereins, 1917, P- 34-47, 59-67. 


CHAPTER III 
THE LAND OF MOAB 


The Boundaries of the Land of Moab—The Plateau—The 
Torrents—Thermal Springs—Ruins 


WE will take the land of Moab in its widest sense, that 
is to say within the limits that enclose not only the 
territory situated to the south of the Arnon, the part 
that was the inalienable heritage of the Moabite nation, 
and which Moses and the Hebrews had to respect, but 
including also the northern portion that the Amorrhite 
king Sehon took from the Moabites, and which they 
won back from him later. In doing this we will go 
beyond the eastern boundary of the “cradle of the 
Bible,” but we will still be within the scope of Holy 
Writ, where Moab holds such an important place, and 
we will thus complete the description of that country 
to which this region is attached at the south-east corner. 


Tue BounDARIES OF THE LAND oF MoaB 

It is by no means easy, however, to trace in any pre- 
cise fashion the northern boundary of the country 
that is thus extended. Like many boundaries it varied 
from time to time, but we will find some landmarks to 
guide us. The lower part of the valley of the Jordan, 
from the Wady Nimrin to the Dead Sea bore the name 
of ’Arbét Mé’db, comprising the places satisfactorily 
identified to-day: Bethiesimoth, Kh. Suweimeh; Bethram, 
Tell er-Rameh, Abelsatim, Tell Kefrein.* Isaias counts 
x Num. xxxiii, 48, 49; Jos. xiii, 27. 
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among the towns of Moab: Hesebon, Hesban, and 
Eleale, El-’Al, to the north-west of the former,: and 
Jeremias mentions Mephaath, Nef’a, to the north-east 
of El-’Al.3 This latter must doubtless have been situated 
at the extreme limit of the Moabite territory, for it is 
barely six miles from the capital of the Ammonites, 
Rabbath Ammon. These indications will suffice for us 
to trace approximately a line which, starting from the 
lower course of the Wady Nimrin, passes by the upper 
part of the Wady Kefrein and by the Wady Na’wur to 
end in the east at the “Pilgrims Road.” 

The land of Moab has as a natural frontier in the 
south that wide, deep cleft which, under the name of the 
Wady el-Hesa, crosses the high plateau and, running 
north-west, ends at the southern tip of the Dead Sea. 
In a general way one can justify this line of demarc- 
ation by the following reasons. The Scriptures tell us 
that the Israelites ‘“departing from Phunon camped in 
Oboth, and from Oboth they came to *Ipyé hd-’Abdrim 
which is on the borders of Moab.’’+ Phunon is cer- 
tainly Kh. Fenan, due south of the Dead Sea, and from 
this point the Hebrews could easily, with a halt at 
Oboth, perhaps the Wady Weibeh, arrive in the lati- 
tude of the Wady el-Hasa. Now, near Tafileh, the ancient 
Tophel, and on the left bank of the wady, is found a 
ruin of which the name, ’Ayimeh, seems to agree well 
with that of ’Zyyim which itself represents, in Num. xxxiii, 
45, the composite name of “lye hg-’Abdrim (Vulg. 
Jeabarim). And more than this, the Prophet Isaias, 
announcing the chastisements that shall descend upon 
Moab, shows “‘its fugitives arriving at S6’ar (Segor)”’ and 
“the waters of Nemrim dried up.”s Segor is generally 


2Ts. xv, 4. 

3 Jer. xlviii, 21. 

4 Num. xxxili, 43-44. 
5 Is. xv, 5-6. 
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looked for south-east of the Dead Sea, at the mouth of 
the Wady el-Kerahy (Hesa), and the waters of the Dead 
Sea, at the mouth of the Wady el-Kerahy (Hesa) and 
the waters of Nemrim in the Wady Nemeira which 
runs a little below the Wady el-Hesa. Finally, Gaba- 
litis or Gobolitis, that Josephus mentions as being a 
region of Idumea, does not differ from the Jibal, to which 
Arab geographers assign as a northern frontier the Wady 
el-Hesa that separated it from the land of Kerak and of 
Maab (Moab). ¢ 

The western frontier is defined by the lower course of 
the Jordan and by the Dead Sea, and the eastern fron- 
tier by the edge of the desert down which passes the 
Derb el-Haj. 

The land of Moab thus bounded forms a piece of 
territory from sixty-five to sixty-eight miles long by 
twenty-four to twenty-seven miles wide. It is divided 
into two almost equal parts by the gigantic cleft of the 
Arnon or Mojib. The northern portion belongs to the 
south of the Belka; and the southern portion is known 
to-day under the name of Belad el-Kerak, “‘the land of 
Kerak.”’ Physically these two parts differ little. Taken 
as a whole, the country consists of a high tableland of 
which the western margin, deeply riven by torrents, 
drops down sharply towards the Lake of Asphalt, and 
besides this there is a scanty strip of lower plain at the 
foot of the heights. 


THe PLATEAU 


The plateau has an undulating surface, studded with 
hills that, from the desert frontier, stretch westward 
over an extent of some eighteen miles. The average 
altitude is from 2,300 to 2,600 feet, but still, certain 
differences of level are to be noticed between the two 


6 Josephus, Ant. Jud. IT, i, 1; IX, ix 1; A. Neubauer, Géographie 
du Talmud, Paris, 1868 p. 66-67. 
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districts. The first begins in the north with heights that 
exceed 3,000 ft.: Umm es Summak 3,179 ft.; El-’Al 
3,064 ft. ; then it sinks, with a slight slope, towards the 
Arnon: J. Neba 2,644 ft. ; Madaba 2,539 ft.; Kh. Jelul 
2,755ft.; Ma’in 2,824 ft.; Kh. Libb 2,303 ft.; Umm er- 
Resas 2,450 ft. The second part, on the contrary, rises 
as it runs south: El-Kasr 3,064 ft.; El-Kerak 3,119 ft.; 
Middin 3,625 ft.; Ja’far 3,937 ft.; Dhat-Ras 3,772 ft. 
This is what the Bible calls ‘“‘the country” or ‘“‘the fields 
of Moab,” sedeh or sedé Mo’ab.7 It is also the misor, or 
“the flat (country,)’’ because of the contrast that this 
region presents to the uneven and rocky ground in the 
western district. 

Let us take notice of one point in this group of heights. 
The 7. Neba is Mount Nebo whither Moses was called 
to contemplate the Promised Land, and where he died. 
It is given as one of the summits of the Mounts of Abarim, 
that is to say of the mountainous chain that stretches 
along the north-east of the Dead Sea. It is also asso- 
ciated with the ‘“‘top of Phasga against Jericho.” Never- 
theless it is not an isolated crest, like Tabor or Garizim; 
it is but a promontory of the plateau, dominating the 
Jordan plain. The Lord showed Moses “all the land: 
Galaad as far as Dan, and all Nephtali and the land of 
Ephraim and Manasses: and all the land of Juda unto 
the furthermost sea, and the Negeb, the district (kikkar) 
of the Jordan, the plain of Jericho, the city of palm 
trees, as far as So’ar (Segor).’’* Explorers have con- 
firmed the exactness of this account. From the flat 
space on top of the mountain the view is superb. Through 
a deep gap to the east of Salt, which is clearly visible, 
one can take in a part of the mountainous country 
between Ajlun and Jerash, and in the north-east, with 
Hesban, El’Al and Es-Samek, the line of hills hides the 

7 Gen. xxxvi 35; Num. xxi, 20; Ruth i, 1, 2, 22; ii, 6. 
8 Deut. xxxiv, 1-3. 
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view, but to the south-west one can see the blue stretch 
of the Dead Sea, with the green oasis of ’Ain Jedi on 
the Judean side, and then, above, the mountains that 
extend to the south of Hebron. Farther off, towards 
the west, appears the northern portion of the Dead Sea, 
partly hidden by the peak of Siagha. Above again, like 
a towering wall, stands the range of Western Palestine, 
with Bethlehem, Jerusalem, the Mount of Olives and 
Nebi Samwil perfectly visible. Still farther off, towards 
the north, the eye strays over the eastern half of the 
Mounts of Ephraim as far as the plain of Esdraelon and 
then, glancing back towards the Jordan, one sees the 
western slopes of the Lake of Tiberias and, running 
southward, the valley through which the river unrolls 
the clear ribbon of its waters between those sombre 
banks. According as the glance travels towards the 
Dead Sea, everything appears so distinct and so near 
that it seems as if one could touch it with the hand, or 
reach it in a stride.» However, it seems physically 
impossible that the sight could travel as far as Dan 
(Tell el-Kadi) in the north and as far as the Mediter- 
ranean in the west. But the Hebrew particle ’ad does 
not necessarily mean “‘as far as,” but it also indicates a 
simple direction, “‘until towards.” 

The plateau that constitutes the principal territory 
of Moab drops rapidly towards the Ghor and the Dead 
Sea. The torrents that furrow it have so deeply riven 
this western edge that it is nothing but a series of parallel 
hills, running east and west, and having steep sides. 
Masses of yellow and red sandstone and of porphry, 
dense outflows of lava or black heaps of volcanic stones, 
layers of limestone and of marl form along the shore a 
kind of wall that is frequently split by enormous fissures. 
Although from the west this wall looks like a chain of 


9cf. A. Musil, Arabia Petraea, I, Moab, Vienna, 1907, p. 336 
and C. R. Conder, Heth and Moab, p. 134-139. 
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mountains it does not rightly deserve this name, for its 
altitude is as a whole inferior to the average altitude of 
the plateau. In the Bible these precipitous buttresses— 
at least as far as the northern portion is concerned— 
seem to have born the name of Asedoth (Hebrew, 
’ Asd6t) of which the signification, as far as can be ascer- 
tained exactly, indicates slopes, escarpments. Some- 
times this general sense receives a special determina- 
tion by the addition of another name, as ’Asdgt hap- 
Pisgah, ‘‘the slopes of Phasga.” *° 


THE TORRENTS 


The streams of which we are speaking have already 
been mentioned in the examination of the shores of the 
Dead Sea, but three of these deserve particular atten- 
tion. The Zerka Ma’in, thus called from Ma’in, the 
ancient Baalmeon, just below which it rises, has a course 
some 12 miles long. It issues from the heart of the 
mountains “by a gorge that is only about twenty-one 
to twenty-seven yards wide, closed in by walls of sand- 
stone tinted like the lees of wine, and soaring up some 
three hundred feet and more. Beneath arches of 
oleanders and plumed reeds it hurls itself noisily on its 
rapid way over fallen boulders, and so swiftly does it 
go that it arrives still tepid from the thermal waters 
that pour into it some miles up stream.” : 

The Arnon, or Mojib, does in the south of the eastern 
district what the Sheri’at el-Menadireh does in the 
north: it drains the greatest part of the Moabite pla- 
teau. It occupies, indeed, the bottom of the depression 
towards which droop the two watersheds of the north 
and south as has already been explained. The Seil 
Heidan which comes down from the north-east is its 

r0 Deut. iii, 17; iv, 49; Jos. xii, 3, 8; xiii, 20. 
11 F, M. Abel, Une aoisiére sur la mer Morte, in the Revue biblique, 
1909, P, 232, 
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principal affluent and almost its equal in length and in 
importance. From the east it receives the Seil es-Sufey 
and the Wady Mukheres that comes down from the 
south. The valley down which it runs has the appear- 
ance of an enormous fault sundered by some earth- 
quake in the beds of basalt, limestone, marl and sand- 
stone that lie one on top of another. Its width, at the 
place where it is crossed ordinarily, below Ara’ir (Aroer), 
is two and a half to three miles from the top of one 
bank to the top of the other, and its depth, on the 
southern side, which is a little higher than the northern, 
is about 2,130 feet. An indistinct path winds across it 
past blocks of basalt and gleaming laminiferous gypsum, 
with here and there beds of limestone that stand like 
Cyclopean walls or again in gigantic columns resembling 
some ancient temple cut out of the mountain. A belt of 
trees and shrubs marks the course of the brook that runs 
at the bottom of this ravine, and its crystal waters, 
murmuring over their pebbly bed, nourish an immense 
quantity of fish. In many places it has left unmistakable 
traces of its violence in the rainy season, and after work- 
ing its way down the winding passage hollowed in the 
mountain it spreads out into the Dead Sea through a 
jungle of willows, reeds, tamarisks and shrubs, as well 
as dead trees that are submerged as far as their lower 
branches. The Arnon has been called the Rubicon of 
the Israelites, for by crossing it they took possession of 
the Promised Land. They must rather have gone round 
it, or crossed its most easterly branches, for they had 
been commanded by God to respect the territory of 
Moab, and, besides, such a multitude as they were 
could not, without necessity, expose itself to the dangers 
of such a difficult road as the one which, by Aroer, 
issues out into the land of the Amorrhites. 

Like the Wady Mojib, the Wady el-Hesa, that, as 
has already been said, forms the southern boundary 
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of Moab, is a deep and wide hollow scooped out across 
the high plateau to the south-east of the Dead Sea. 
Some twenty little affluents feed and swell the torrent 
that penetrates down to the Ghor es-Safiyeh and then 
divides into two branches, one of which empties into 
the Lake of Asphalt and the other loses itself in the 
swamps of the Sebkhah. The banks are lined with 
oleanders and tamarisks, with clusters of gigantic reeds 
in some places. About nine miles above its mouth it 
takes the name of Kerahy along with the valley, and in 
these parts the vegetation is distinguished by a parti- 
cularly large number of willows, so that it appears to be 
the “torrent of the willows” nahal hd-’Ardbim, beyond 
which Isaias shows us the fugitives from Moab carrying 
their goods and their provisions. This is generally 
recognised, too, as the “‘torrent of Zarad,” nahal ered, 
near to which the Israelites camped before penetrating 
into the wilderness of Moab. *3 

The depression that bounds the region of Moab in 
the west belongs, by its climatic conditions and by its 
flora, to the Jordan valley and to the littoral of the 
Dead Sea. It comprises in the main the territory that 
we have already mentioned under the name of Arbét 
M@ ab and which, from the Wady Nimrin to the Dead 
Sea, stretches over an extent of eight miles in length and 
barely as many at its greatest width. Flat and slightly 
tilted towards the river and the lake, it is composed of a 
black soil that is generally very fertile, and the district 
is known to-day as Ghor Seisban. 


THERMAL SPRINGS 
Farther down, both above and below the Zerka 
Ma’in is the strange region of thermal springs. The 
first group, Hammam ez-Xerka, lie in a most picturesque 


12 Tsaias xv, 7. 
13 Num. xxi, 12; Deut. ii, 14. 
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situation: ““The nearly boiling waters, to which the 
sulphur gives azure tints, peaks of black crags standing 
out against soil that shades from dark brown to a mauve 
flecked with white, nooks with the temperature of a 
hot-house where luxuriate palms and reeds, with water- 
falls and hanging mist along the greyish volcanic tuffa, 
provide a picture that is well worthy to tempt the brush 
of a landscape artist’’.«4 This is the place that Josephus 
describes under the name of Baaras, and where he par- 
ticularly mentions, as a most surprising phenomenon, “a 
fairly shallow grotto, sheltered by an outstanding rock, 
from which emerge as it were two breasts, rather close 
the one to the other. From these gush out two springs, 
the one of very cold water, the other of very hot water, 
which being mixed together make a very pleasant 
bath and one that is very efficacious against certain 
diseases, particularly against neurasthenia.”*s In spite 
of the changes that have been caused by deposits of 
incrustation the nearness of the springs is still to be 
remarked, and the charms of the place, with its cas- 
cades of smoking water, the mildness of the temperature 
even in the depths of winter and the enjoyment of the 
tepid bath are the same as in the time of the Jewish 
historian. The name that he gives to it is found under 
the form [B] APOY on the mosaic map of Madaba. - 
South of this first group, the same map shows a second 
under the denomination of B9EPMA KAAAIPOHS, “‘ther- 
mal baths of Callirhoe.’’ These are the hot springs cele- 
brated in antiquity,:* where Herod the Great went in 
vain to seek a cure of the terrible disease that was con- 
suming him and that brought him ultimately to the 
grave. On the mosaic map, between two valleys that 


14 F. M. Abel, Une croisiére sur la mer Morte, in the Revue biblique, 


1909, Pp. 240. 
«5 Josephus, Bell. jud. VII, vi, 3. 

cm, Ant, jud. XVII, vi, 5; Bell. jud. I, xxxiii, 5; Pliny, 
H.N., V, 16. 
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are usually considered to be those of the Zerka Ma’in 
and the Arnon, is depicted a little plain planted with 
palms and having three springs situated on the edge of 
the sea. The first, issuing from a circular basin, pours 
its waters into the sea; the second is surrounded by a 
sort of apse, while the third, after it has come out of 
the mountain, is gathered into a basin constructed in the 
same way, before losing itself in the lake. This picture 
corresponds to the present site of Ez-Zarah, a little 
plateau sloping towards the sea and enclosed on the 
eastern side within an amphitheatre of mountains 
hiding in their folds coulees of volcanic rocks. Traces 
may still be found there of a bath-resort of which the 
fame is linked to the poetic name that was given to it: 
“the good, the fair fountain.” To-day, however, it is 
difficult to determine the exact number of springs by 
following up to their source the numerous brooks that 
run through inextricable thickets, but out of some pro- 
bable twelve or fifteen, five or six are of importance. 
The waters, which are in a great measure sulphureous, 
have 104, 122 and 140° of temperature. 

Some eighteen and a half miles south of this lies the 
Lisan, that long terrace of marl which dominates the 
Dead Sea by about 130 feet, and is composed of sedi- 
mentary strata of which the perfect regularity prove 
them to be the alluvial deposits at the bottom of some 
huge body of water. This deposit forms the counter- 
part of those curious dunes of the Zor or of the lower 
valley of the Jordan. From one cape to the other the 
peninsula has a length of nine miles by a width of 
nearly five miles from east to west, and it forms a little 
gulf that serves to-day as it did of old as a harbour for 
the boats that trade up and down the Dead Sea with 
Kerak and the land of Moab. The marl that is mixed 
with salt renders this part generally sterile, and the 
Ghor alone possesses a few nooks that can be cultivated. 

M 
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Finally, in the southern district lies the Ghor es- 
Safiyeh which stretches from the southermost tip of the 
Lake of Asphalt in the north, and from the swampy 
extension of the lake or the Sebkhah in the west to the 
mountains in the east. Besides the watercourses and 
thermal springs, of which mention has just been made, 
springs that are sometimes copious and usually of whole- 
some water that is pleasant to drink are to be found in 
the depths of the valleys and ravines. None of these is 
specially mentioned in the Bible, but the best known are 
those that bear the name of ’Ayun Musa, ‘‘the Fountains 
of Moses.” They are situated at the foot of Mount 
Nebo where they lie in two principal groups, forming 
an oasis of green freshness. The first group is composed 
of several little springs close together, coming up at the 
base of a very picturesque crag. Their waters soon 
unite on a wide causeway that is formed by a landslip 
of limestone whence they hurl themselves down in a 
beautiful cascade some twenty-two or twenty-six feet 
high. The second group, a little farther on, comes out 
of the depths of the mountain, and the stream, clear as 
crystal, running on its bed of stones and pebbles, comes 
down in a series of little waterfalls to meet the former. 
Holy Writ shows us the fountains of southern Moab 
stopped up by the united armies of Israel and Juda in 
the time of King Mesa. *7 

Still, even in spite of its numerous wadys, the country 
is lacking in water, particularly in the upper part. As 
a matter of fact these torrents do not contain water 
except after heavy rain; they are dry for nine or ten 
months of the year. Even those that have water in them 
all the year through are not of any permanent advan- 
tage, for they are too deeply sunken to irrigate the coun- 
try, though certain valleys on the south and east coast 
of the Dead Sea are an exception to this rule. When 
Moses had encompassed the south of the land and 

17 II (IV) Kings iii, 25. ‘ 
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arrived as far as the Arnon, he had, by command of the 
Lord, to dig a well, and the canticle composed on this 
occasion is an evidence of the joy experienced by the 
people.** In the same way the proposition which he 
made to Sehon, King of the Amorrhites, “‘not to drink 
the waters of the wells,” or ‘“‘to pay for it with money,” 
if the king would allow the Israelites to pass through 
his territory, shows well with what jealous care the 
inhabitants of the country treasured their water, keep- 
ing, then as to-day, rainwater in cisterns. '9 

The plateau of Moab, both in the north and in the 
south, is entirely stripped of trees. A few clumps of 
oaks, of terebinths and mastic-trees on the hills to the 
north of Hesban and El-’Al, alone bear witness to the 
existence of ancient forests in the country. All the same, 
the familiar trees must have been grown in olden days, 
as one reads that they were cut down in the expedition 
of Joram and of Josaphat;:* and many ancient wine- 
presses, cut in the rock, are also a proof of the extensive 
culture of the vine. Jeremias makes allusion to the 
splendour of these vineyards and these orchards;?: but 
it was the grazing-land that abounded in particular, 
as in Galaad, and attracted the Reubenites there. The 
fertile parts are found in the environs of Madaba, on 
the territory of Diban, to the south of the Mojib and to 
the south of Kerak. 7? 


Ruins 


If the inhabitants of to-day are almost exclusively 
nomads, it was not so in earlier times, as one can see 
from the ruins of towns and villages with which the 


18 Num. xxi, 16-18. 

19 Num. xxi, 22; Deut. ii, 28. 
20JT (IV) Kings iii, 19-25. 
at Jer. xlviii, 32-33- 

aa cf. A, Musil, Moab, p. 19. 
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soil of Moab is strewn. Amongst all the districts of 
Transjordania, this one has kept the largest number of 
biblical names. It will suffice to cite a few of these, 
going from south to north: Kir Moab (Hebr. Kér 
Me’ db, still called Kir Heres) is to-day the Kerak, the 
headquarters of the district; Ar-Moab, the Areopolis of 
the Greeks and Romans: Rabbah; Aroer: ’Ar-air; 
Dibon: Diban; Bosor or Bosra: Barza; Ataroth: Kh. 
’Atarus; Baalmeon: Ma’in; Madaba: Madaba; Hesebon: 
Hesban, etc., without looking out those of which the 
identity is merely probable. In any case, one can verify 
here still the terrible realisation of the prophecy of 
Jeremias foretelling the devastation of the Moabite 
cities.?3 Kerak is the only one which has existed in a 
more or less continuous fashion, in the midst of poor 
villages that have grown up within recent years. 

But if many of the towns mentioned in the Bible still 
survive in the land of Moab as far as their name is 
concerned, yet splendid ruins such as form the glory 
of Galaad are not to be found there. On the site of the 
more important of the Moabite towns there are cer- 
tainly to be found heaped up fragments of buildings, 
_ both public and private, including pillars, capitals of 
various styles, stones ornamented with mouldings or 
inscriptions, as well as mosaic pavements, but most of 
these things have either a Greco-Roman or Arab origin, 
while a few might go back to the Asmonean or Herodian 
epochs. To the Moabites themselves must be attributed 
the oldest piscine, like those at Hesebon, Diban, and 
other towns that are abundantly supplied with these 
reservoirs. King Mesa, in his famous inscription, prides 
himself on having constructed several of them. This 
celebrated Moabite Stone, written by the king, is 
well-known, and was discovered in 1869 at Diban by 
Clermont-Ganneau. It is now in the Louvre Museum 

23 Jer. xlviii, 8, 
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and is one of the most important and one of the most 
curious pages of history written in stone that has come 
down to us to corroborate Holy Writ.24 Another memo- 
rial, more recent but no less interesting, which was dis- 
covered in December 1896, is the famous mosaic map 
of Madaba that formed the greater part of the pave- 
ment of a church. This map was constructed in the 
fifth or sixth century, and comprises all the territory 
of the twelve tribes of Israel, the land of Moab, Lower 
Egypt and, it seems, a part of Idumea, of Ammonitis 
and of Syria. It shows sacred topography, such as it 
was known at that time, particularly with regard to the 
Onomasticon of Eusebius. +5 

The land of Moab also contains very numerous mega- 
lithic monuments. They can be counted by hundreds on 
the slopes of the Waleh and of the Zerka, on the flanks 
of Nebo and beside the springs and along the course 
of the Wady Hesban. ‘‘Seldom standing alone, they are 
crowded together as a rule in groups that are some- 
times immense, on sites that are always very prominent, 
or remarkable for a magnificent view, and close by 
sweet waters and ground that if it is not always the best 
for cultivation, is at least extremely rich for grazing.” *6 

But what is very remarkable in this land is the type 
of construction that bears the name of Kasr or Kal’ah, 
“castle,” fortress or military centre, with ramparts, 
stores, and public buildings, and which is met with 
particularly on the borders of the desert where they 
form as it were a line of defence against the incur- 
sions of the nomads. These are the ¢povpia orpatiwriKds 


24 This stone which has naturally been much studied, has a 
— bibliography. It is sufficient for us to recommend R. Dussand 

Les monuments palestiniens et judaiques in 4°, Paris, 1912, p. 4-20. 

25 See particularly M.-J. Lagrange, La mosaique géographique de 
Madaba, in the Revue biblique, 1897, p. 165-184, 450-458. 

26 H. Vincent, Canaan, p. 414. In these pages may be found an 
interesting study on the dolmens in Palestine, their geographical 


position and their purpose. 
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the “military posts,” such as those mentioned 
by Eusebius and St. Jerome as being on the banks 
of the Arnon, at Mephaat and at Segor.+7 These 
erections date from Roman times through various 
Arab epochs, and many of them contain considerable 
ruins of powerful architecture, with interesting details of 
decorative art. The palace of Mechatta in particular 
showed sculptures of exquisite delicacy, and these were 
transported to Berlin in 1903. After Mechatta, the best- 
known ruins, going from north to south are: those of 
Kastal, Ziza, Umm el-Walid, Khan, ez-Zebib, Umm er- 
Resas, Kasr Becheir, El-Lejjun, Katranneh, Dhat Ras. 
That of Keseir ’Amra, farther out in the desert, is orna- 
mented with fresco paintings. *8 

There is one ruin on the opposite frontier that deserves 
special mention—it is that of Macherus, to-day Mekaur, 
where Saint John the Baptist was imprisoned and put 
to death.?» Situated in a remarkable strategic position, 
and close to the thermal springs of Callirhoe, Macherus 
was palace, prison and fortress all in one. In the place 
where Alexander Jannzus had built a fort, Herod the 
Great established a stronghold that was to be the bul- 
wark of his south-east frontier. In describing it Jose- 
phus says that the king: “‘having thrown down the 
gauntlet to nature, conquered her by fortifying with 
stout works the site that she herself had rendered 
impregnable,” and Pliny ranks it second, after Jerusalem, 
amongst the Jewish strongholds.3°The summit upon 
which stood the citadel and the town is strewn with 
ruins and heaps of chiselled stones that are yellowed with 


27 Onomastica sacra, edit P. de Lagarde, Goettingen, 1870, p. 86, 
100, 139, 212, 231, 279. 

28 See for these monuments the remarkable study by R. E. 
Briinnow and A. von Domaszewski, Die Provincia Arabia, Vol. I1, 
p. 1-176, Strasbourg, 1905, with photographs and reconstructions. 

29 St. Mark vi, 14-29; Josephus, Ant. jud. XVIII, v, 2. 

3° Josephus, Bell. jud. VII, vi, 2; Pliny, Hist. nat., v, 16. 
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age, great blocks ornamented with mouldings, founda- 
tions of walls, as well as cisterns, etc. 

Holy Writ speaks of a “‘king’s highway,” that crossed 
the land of Sehon, that is to say the northern portion 
of Moab, 3: and Mesa boasts of having made “‘the road 
of the Arnon,” so that it is evident that the country was 
furrowed by important thoroughfares in early times. 
These were improved by the Romans who no doubt 
laid out new ones. The main road ran right through 
the length of the country, from north to south, by 
El-’Al, Hesban, Madaba, Diban, Rabbah and the 
Kerak as far as Petra. According to numerous inscrip- 
tions that have been found along it, this road was 
opened by Trajan at the beginning of the second cen- 
tury, and many times restored under the Emperors 
Marcus Aurelius and Verus, Septimius Severus, etc. 3? 
A branch of this thoroughfare, starting at Madaba, 
ran down near Nebo to touch Tell er-Rameh and reach 
the Jordan close to the ford of El-Ghoranieh. Two 
others, lower down, struck out to meet in the east the 
parallel road that came down by El-Kastal, Umm el- 
Walid, Umm er-Resas, etc. 33 

3% Num. xxi, 22. 

33 cf. Revue biblique, 1895, p. 624; 1896, p. 601-613; 1897, 
P- 574-591; 1898, p. 438-440. yet 

For ’Amra, cf. A. Musil, Kusejr, Amro und andere Schlosser dstlich 
von Moab, in 8° Vienna, 1902. 

33 cf. Thomsen, Die romischen Meilensteine . . . in the Zeitschrift 
der Deutsch. Palast.-Vereins, 1917, p. 57. For Moab see: H. B. Tristram, 
The Land of Moab, in 8°, London, 1874; A. Musil, Moab. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE HAURAN 


Description of the Hauran—The Regions of the Bible— Towns 
and Ruins. 


Tue long strip of territory which has just been des- 
cribed as following down the eastern bank of the cen- 
tral depression would give to the cradle of the Bible a 
perfect regularity on this side if it were not that this 
same strip widens out at the northern end into a great 
open plain which is separated from the Syrian desert 
by a curious chain of volcanic mountains. This spreading 
region is called, in its entirety, the Hauran, and it is 
bounded on the north by the Wady el-Ajem, which 
belongs to the Damascus territory. In the east it bor- 
ders on the solitudes of the Diret et-Tulul and of the 
Hara and ends in the south at the steppes of the Hamad 
and the Ajlun, while in the west it is bounded by the 
Jaulan and the spurs of the Anti-Lebanon. Before 
going into the matter of its correspondence with the 
regions of the Bible we will describe the physical aspect 
of the district, and from this point of view it can be 
divided into three distinct parts: the plain En-Nukra, 
the J. Hauran and the Leja. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE HAURAN 


The plain is a vast undulating tableland of which the 
average altitude is from 2,000 to 2,300 ft., with only a 
few heights that rise above 3,600 ft., like ‘Tulul-Sha’ ar 
and Tell el-Hara. It has a decided slope from the north, 
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where the ridges stand at 2,620 ft., and even more 
down to the south, where they only scale 1,640 and 
1,300 ft. It is only necessary to notice the course of 
the wadys that cross the plain to be convinced of this 
declivity. These are all tributaries of the Sheri’at 
el-Menadireh, and they all come from the north, the 
north-east or the south-east to end almost at the same 
spot where the torrent turns a sharp elbow. The soil 
that is thus cut up by these numerous watercourses 
is composed of scoriz of lava and of ashes spread out 
over the district by the neighbouring volcanoes during 
their period of activity, and disintegrated by atmospheric 
agents. Fragments that have not yet decomposed may 
be found three or four feet below the surface. This 
reddish soil is usually very fertile, and the fellahin have 
little trouble in gathering a splendid harvest if the rain- 
fall is sufficient, and if locusts do not ravage the crops. 
However, plantations of trees are scarce, and forests 
are unknown: it is only round the villages that the 
inhabitants have a few orchards and gardens. 

The J. Hauran, which is also called J. ed-Druz, “‘the 
mountain of the Druses,” is a group of volcanic heights 
with its axis running almost from south to north, and 
with a gradual elevation in that direction. Beginning 
with peaks of 3,631 ft. (Tell el-Ku’es), 4,881 (Tell 
*Abd Mar), it rises to 4,953 (Tell es-Sufeh), 5,665 
(Tell Jefneh), to reach 6,033 (Tell Jena), 5,967 (J. el- 
Kuleib), 5,846 (Tell Jweilil), and then comes down again 
to 5,088 (Abou Tumeis), 4,038 (Tell el-Hiseh). Stark 
crags of lava or heaps of ashes, these peaks look like 
calcined lumps that have been taken out of some fur- 
nace; one summit alone, the Kuleib, is shaded by a 
few trees at the crest, and to look at them one might 
imagine they were the range of the Puys d’Auvergne. 
The basalt of the Abou Tumeis, different in appearance 
from that of the Jaulan or of Moabitis, is remarkable 
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for its magnetic properties, which it owes doubtless to 
a large proportion of oxidulated titaniferous iron dis- 
tributed throughout its bulk. It is the northern cones, 
Tell Shihan and Tell Ghararat el-Kibliyeh, that have 
belched forth the huge basaltic sheet which forms the 
Leja. 

The Leja is one of the strangest countries that it is 
possible to find. An irregular oval in shape, it stretches 
for some eighteen to twenty-five miles in length to the 
north-west of the J. Hauran in the direction of Damascus. 
In the east it is bounded by the Wady Luwa and in the 
south by the Wady Kanawat, while it shows, princi- 
pally on the western border, deep indentations that 
form, as it were, bays and promontories. In the main, 


the surface, which is raised from twenty-six to thirty- 


two feet above the surrounding plains, is nothing but 
an immense coulee of lava, and when it is seen from 
even a very short distance away it looks as flat as the 
sea. It is, however, broken up in a thousand ways, 
puffed up like soap-suds with which one might play at 
blowing bubbles, and furrowed by innumerable cre- 
vasses more or less deep, that rend it in every direction 
and form an inextricable labyrinth of ravines and pre- 
cipices. These vesicles that have been caused by matter 
in ebullition, and the many wide natural ditches as 
well as a multitude of caves, make this district almost 
impassable, especially for strangers, and this is why in 
all ages, any populace that was hunted or persecuted, 
fled to seek a shelter in this maze of caverns and diffi- 
cult paths which on that very account has been given 
its name of Leja, that is to say “refuge.’? This is, as 
we will see, the Trachon of Josephus, who gives of it a 
description that is striking by its exactness. Speaking 
of a gang of plunderers that had chosen this district as 
an impregnable den whence they issued forth to ravage 
the neighbourhood and especially the country near 
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Damascus, he describes the difficulties that stood in 
the way of bringing the marauders to book. As they 
had neither towns nor fields, they lived in caves in 
common with their flocks, and in order to resist a 
long siege they laid up in advance stores of water and 
corn. The entrance to their underground dwellings was 
very narrow, but inside these were very spacious, while 
the rough and tortuous paths that led thither could not 
be threaded without a guide. It took a man like Herod 
to reduce these folk who, when they could no longer loot 
their neighbours, pillaged each other. Does this not 
read like a story of our own times, when French troops 
have had to contend with rebels who had taken refuge 
in the same haunts? 


THe REGIONS OF THE BIBLE 


Several of the countries known to the Bible have, in 
the course of history, shared the territory of which we 
have just sketched the physical appearance. 

The name of Hauran, in Hebrew Havrdn, is only 
found twice in the Scriptures, Ezech. xlvii, 16, 18, to 
mark the north-east frontier of the restored Holy Land. 
But if the significance of the name, “‘land of caves” or 
“black country”’ is uncertain, equally uncertain is the 
application to any particular district or town. It is, 
however, more likely that there is a question here of a 
district separated from the land of Israel by the Jordan 
and in this case we would have a country that corres- 
ponds, at least in its broad lines, to the actual Hauran. 
In any case, the Assyrians knew the mat Haurdni, “the 
land of Hauran,” which is mentioned in the inscrip- 
tions of Shalmaneser III and Assurbanipal, with that 
of other Arab tribes, particularly the Nabateans and 
the Agareneans. The country later became the Greco- 
Roman province of Auranitis, the limits of which it is 

1 Josephus, Ant. jud. XV, x, 1. 
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impossible to fix definitely, but Josephus distinguishes 
it from Batanea and Trachonitis+ so that it must there- 
fore have been restricted to the Hauran mountains. 

More common than this is the name of Basan, Heb: 
Basan, which, in a general way, indicates with Galaad 
the possessions that the Israelites had beyond the Jordan 3 
but which, in a stricter sense, designates the country 
that stretched from Great Hermon in the north as far 
as the towns of Edrai (to-day Der’at) and Salecha 
(Salkhad) in the south, + that is to say the great plain of 
En-Nukra with the western slopes of the J. Hauran 
and the Leja. As a southernmost boundary the terri- 
tory had the “half,” that is to say the northern part 
“of Galaad,” and, towards the west and the north- 
wesi the little Aramean kingdoms of Gessur and Maacha.$ 
It is the Aramean Batan that has become the name of 
the Greco-Roman province of Batanea which it is so 
difficult to define. In some passages, Josephus com- 
prises under this name the whole land of Basan, dis- 
tinguishing it, as does also Holy Writ, from that of 
Galaad; in others he distinguishes this province from 
the adjoining districts, but without specifying its exact 
position.* Doubtless it only formed a part of the 
ancient kingdom of Basan. Arab geographers give to 
it as a capital Der’at, the ancient Edrai. 7 

Although it might not imply the whole extent of this 
kingdom, yet the land of Argob must have comprised 
a goodly part of it, and have exceeded the extent of 
the Leja. It is only mentioned four times in the Scrip- 


2 Josephus, Ant. jud. XV, x, 1; XVII, xi, 4; Bell. jud. I, xx, az 


xvii, 4. 
3 Jos. xvii, 1, 5; II (IV) Kings x, 33. 

4 Deut. iii, 10; Jos. xii, 4; xiii, 11. 

5 Deut. iii, 14; Jos. xii, 5; xiii, rr. 

6 Josephus, Ant. jud. IV, vii, 4; IX, viii, 1; XVI, ii, 1; Bell. jud. I, 
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XX, 4. 
“ref. R. Dussaud and F. Macler, Voyage archeologique au Safa, 
Paris, 1901, p. 139 and foll. 
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tures. The Hebrew ’Argéb comes from reg6b with 
prosthetic aleph, and, connected with the unusual root 
rdgab, means ‘‘a heap or hillock of stones”; it is a word 
akin to regeb, “‘a clod of earth’» The Targumists, 
Onkelos and Jonathan, wishing to reproduce the ety- 
mological sense give us, Trachona and Targona, Tarcona, 
from the Greek rpaxdv, “rough place,” a_ stony, 
uneven country, whence is derived the name Tracho- 
nitis, a province beyond the Jordan. According to 
Josephus, this province touched, towards the west, on 
the districts of Olatha and Paneas, which lay at the 
southern skirts of Hermon; and it was adjacent to 
Batanea,'° while according to Ptolemy v, 15, it stretched 
right to Mount Ahadamus, to-day the J. ed-Druz. 
Other records, like those of the Talmud, of Eusebius 
and Saint Jerome, extend it even as far as Bosra: with 
this extension it was limited to the Leja and its neigh- 
bourhood. It is only mentioned once in the Bible, as 
forming part of the Tetrarchy of Philip. :* 

Finally, Iturea, which some make correspond to 
Jedur, was rather in the Anti-Lebanon, but the name of 
this country ought to be given to a region that stretches 
much farther towards the south, almost down to Paneas. 

The land of Basan has always been renowned for its 
extreme fertility: in this respect the prophets liked to 
compare it to Galaad, to Carmel and the plain of 
Saron.'+ Its fat pastures fed numerous flocks, oxen, 
rams and goats which, in the language of the sacred 
poets, became the types of relentless enemies, of the 
great ones of the earth, or the symbol of a sensual life. «3 
Its forests of oak were for the Israelites an object of 

§ Deut. iii, 4, 13, 14; I (III) Kings iv, 13 

9 Job xxi, 33; xxxviii, 38. 

x0 Josephus, Ant. jud. XV, XiBs AVI, ti, 15% 
tt St. Luke iii, 1. 


14 Is. xxxiii, 9; Jer. 4, 19; Mich. vii, 14; Nah. i, 
13 Deut, xxxil, 14; Ps, xxi (xxii), 13; Ezech. ean 18; Am. iv, I. 
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admiration, like the cedars of Lebanon, and furnished 
to the neighbouring peoples timber that was very 
highly valued.:+ These forests must have covered the 
slopes of those mountains which the psalmist, in a 
passage that is full of beauty, depicts as looking with 
scorn and jealousy upon the little hill of Sion, so insig- 
nificant in outline, yet so privileged as being the dwell- 
ing-place of God. He calls these mountains of Basan 
haérim gabnunnim, “mountains with humps,” or with 
numerous crests, on account of their peaks and their sharp 
teeth, and this would apply very well to the J. Hauran 
with its volcanic cones or to the J. Heish with its de- 
tached little chains.:s The oaks of Basan have dis- 
appeared like the cedars of Lebanon, they have fallen 
beneath the axe of the Bedouin, often merely for fire- 
wood, and barely have they sprung up again before 
they are eaten down by the flocks. Nevertheless, on 
the slopes of the J. Hauran there are still to be seen 
some groves of trees, which are very scarce in the plain. 

Only a few biblical names have survived in this 
Hauran district. In the plain may be found: Edrai 
(Hebr. ’Edre’i), one of the two capitals of King Og, «6 
to-day Der’at; Astaroth (Hebr. ’Astdrét), the second 
capital, to-day Tell ’Ashtareh;*7 Gaulon (Hebr. Gélén), 
a city of refuge and assigned to the children of Gerson 
of the race of Levi, * probably Sahem el-Faulan; Raphon, 
near which Judas Machabaeus won a brilliant victory 
over Timothy, the Greco-Syrian general,*9 usually 
recognised in Er-Rafeh; Alimas, a city in the campaigns 
of Judas Machabaeus,*° and which some people look 


14 Is. ii, 13; Zach. xi, 2; Ezech. xxvii, 6. 
5 Ps. Ixvii (Ixviii), 16, 17. 

6 Deut. i 4; Jos. xii, 4; xiii, 12, 31. 

*7 Deut. i, 4; Jos. ix, 10; xii, 4. 

8 Deut. iv, 43; Jos. xx, 8; xxi, 27. 

t9 I Mach. v, 37. 

3° I Mach. v, 26, 
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for at "Alma, preferably at Kefr el-Ma. At the souther- 
most tip of the Leja is Bosor, mentioned with the former 
and to-day Busra el-Hariri. At the extreme south of the 
country, at the foot of the J. Hauran, Bosra, desig- 
nated by the Arabs Eski Sham, “‘old Damascus,” by 
reason of its ancient importance which made it equal, 
in their eyes, to the Damascus of to-day, represents 
Bosora (Vulgate Barasa) of the Book of the Machabees, * 
and is certainly the great Greco-Roman Bostra that was 
the capital of the Province of Arabia. Farther off, 
in the east, on the mountain, is Salkhad, the ancient 
Salecha (Hebr. Salkéh), one of the principal towns of 
the kingdom of Basan.?? Finally, to the north-west of 
the same mountain, a little below the south-east tip of 
the Leja, Kanawat is very probably the site of Canath 
(Hebr. Qendt), the old Amorrhite city which, with 
Salecha, was one of the frontier forts of the eastern 
border. *3 


Towns AND RuINs 


The Hebrews, when they arrived in this kingdom, 
found many cities “fenced, with very high walls, and 
with gates and bars, besides innumerable towns that had 
no walls.”24 The Hauran, which has its dolmens as 
well, is remarkable for the great number of ancient 
dwellings and architectural monuments that it con- 
tains. Besides troglodytic habitations and under- 
ground villages, like those to be seen at Der’at, there are 
magnificent relics of the past to be seen in old districts. 
Let us mention in particular, Bosra, Salkhad, Kanawat, 
Der’at, Suweideh (Dionysias), Ezra’ (Zorea) Es-Sanamein 
(Aera), Siah, Shuhba (Philippopolis), El-Mesmiyeh 

at] Mach. v, 26. 
22 Deut. iii, 10. 
23 Num. xxxii, 42. For places in the Hauran, see R. Dussaud, 


Topographie historique de la Syrie, p. 327-381. 
24 Deut. iii, 5. 
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(Phena), the old capital of Trachonitis. The most 
important of these towns are of Greco-Roman origin, 
or at least they were much enlarged and singularly 
beautified in the time of the Seleucid kings and the 
Roman Emperors. A few others seem to date from a 
rather later period. The edifices which they show were 
constructed within a period extending from the Ist to 
the VIIth century. At the time of the Roman occupa- 
tion the country became populated *s and architectural 
activity increased still more when it was reduced to a 
Roman province. ‘On all sides,” says M. de Vogué, 
“arose houses, palaces, baths, temples, theatres, aque- 
ducts and triumphal arches: within a few years there 
sprang up from the ground towns having that regular 
arrangement and those symmetrical colonnades that 
mark a town without a past, and which are, as it were, 
the prescribed garb of all the cities that were built in 
Syria during imperial times. The style of all these 
edifices is the well-known Roman colonial style, that is 
to say the Greek style modified by certain local in- 
fluences, by the memory of earlier arts or by the nature 
of the materials employed. The particular feature of 
the architecture of the Hauran is that stone is the only 
medium used in construction. The country does not 
produce wood, and the only stone that can be used is a 
very hard basalt which is very difficult to cut. Being 
reduced to this sole medium, the architects managed to 
utilize it in the most extraordinary way .... . They 
built temples and public and private edifices in which 
everything was made of stone—walls, joists, doors, 
windows, cupboards. This material limitation, as it 
taxed their ingenuity and their experience, caused them 
to evolve new principles. Thus the arch, the sole 


25 See G. Rindfleisch, Die Landschaft Hauran in rémischer Zeit und 
in der Gegenwart, in the Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palastina-Vereins, 
Leipzig, 1898, p. 1-16, with map after p. 64. 
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method of uniting by means of stones two isolated 
supports, became the principal constituent of their 
building; series of parallel arches supporting the stone 
slabs of the ceiling served to cover most of the apart- 
ments; when the space to be covered was too large for 
the length of ordinary stone slabs, recourse was had to 
the cupola .... The arches, by their thrust, called for 
exterior buttresses to counteract the pressure; and the 
result was that this grouping of arches, of slabs and of 
buttresses formed a framework that, in many cases, 
reduced the lateral walls to the simple function of 
accessory partition walls, and allowed considerable 
independence to be given to the various parts of the 
same edifice. In a country that was so subject to the 
terrible chances of earthquakes, this combination was 
excellent, and it reappears, several centuries later, with 
the improvements suggested by experience and art, in 
the Gothic principles of the great French cathedrals. In 
the same way, the need of placing a cupola on a square 
plan led the architects to discover the system of spherical 
pendentives, that characteristic feature of the style 
called Byzantine; but they were not able to achieve 
this at the first attempt, and had to find their way by a 
series of gropings that are interesting to study. It is 
in the Hauran that we will find the key to the history 
of these curious experiments.”’ >° 

When Christianity spread in these parts, the pagan 
temples were converted into churches, and new sanc- 
tuaries arose. Some fine specimens of these Christian 
edifices are to be found, especially at Bosra and at 
Ezra’. 

Great thoroughfares traversed this country also. We 
have already mentioned those which, coming down 
from Damascus, linked up with the roads of the adjoin- 
ing regions in the west, and amongst the network of 

26 De Vogué, Syrie centrale. 
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tracks that crossed the plain or skirted the mountains 
there are some on which only a few milestones have 
been found, like that which runs from Damascus to 
Salkhad by Burak, Teima and Sa’ne; while on others 
these have, up to the present, not been discovered, 
as on the road from Damascus to Es-Sanamein, Nawa, 
Khisfin, towards Beisan. Only one has been found on 
the road that runs so straight and in such good preser- 
vation from Der’at to Bosra and to Salkhad. It is dif- 
ferent in the case of the road that went from Bosra to 
Amman-Philadelphia, for this is admirably marked off 
by milestones.:7 To-day this country is served by the 
railway from Damascus to the Hejaz, and a branch at 
Der’at connects, by way of the valley of the Yarmuk 
and the plain of Esdraelon, with the Mediterranean 
coast. 


27 cf. P. Thomsen, Die rémischen Meilensteine in the Reitschrift des 
Deut. Pal.-Vereins, 1917, p. 30-46. 


FOURTH SECTION 


THE COUNTRY AS A WHOLE AND WITH REGARD 
TO ITS DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 


CHAPTER I 
THE FORMATION AND GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE 
The Formation of the Relief—Geological Structure 


THe FORMATION OF THE RELIEF 


Tue two sides of the central depression have in common 
physical features that it is now easy to define. It is 
sufficient to notice the figures given in the course of 
this survey to see that the eastern plateau and the top 
of the western plateau remain as a whole at about the 
same level. The former of these is, however, slightly 
higher, at least in so far as concerns the heights with 
which it is studded. Thus, in the Jaulan, three tells 
exceed by 130, 230, and almost 330 feet the highest 
point in Galilee. In the Ajlun and the Belka, peaks like 
Umm ed-Derej and the J. Ocha’ are 1,059 and 518 feet 
above Mt. Ebal, which dominates Nablous. All the 
same, the Jaulan has its upper part and its lower part, 
like Galilee; below the region of the tells, it runs down 
towards the Sheri’at el-Menadireh: Fik, for example, 
lies at the same height as Nimrin to the west of Tiberias; 
but El-Hammeh drops to 577 feet. In the Hauran, 
El-Mzeirib, Et-Turra, and Der’at lie about at the level 
of the high hills around Nazareth. South of the Yar- 
195 
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muk, the ground rises little by little, and certain spots, 
like Beit er-Ras, Irbid, and Tibneh are above the 
highest points of the J. Dahi or of the J. Fuku’a. Jerash 
is above Nablous. Salt, Amman, Kh. Sar, El-’Al, 
Hesban and Madaba lie about the altitude of the peaks 
that run from Beitin to Bethlehem, though in many spots 
they surpass it. However, that part of the plateau of 
Moab which corresponds to the mountain system of 
Hebron does not equal this latter in height, but while 
the Hebron mountains droop down gradually towards 
the south, in the direction of Bir es-Seba and Kh. el- 
Milh, the former rises towards Kerak and beyond. If 
the line of mountains that closes in the Jordan valley 
and the Dead Sea on the east is steeper than that on the 
west, both sides are riven by somewhat short wadys, 
with the exception of a few huge crevasses or large 
wadys which have been mentioned on either side. 

Apart from this general equality of level, a geological 


examination furnishes proof that the upper strata of the - 


ground are the same on both plateaux. Only, whilst 
those on the east are horizontal, those on the west are 
bulged, sloping towards the Mediterranean and drop- 
ping down by a series of fractures and sharp folds on 
the side facing the Jordan and the Dead Sea. Besides 
this, there appear on the eastern side, beneath the 
cretaceous layers, old rocks that are not visible on the 
west, and finally, it has been remarked that the line of 
depression is much more accentuated on the east than 
on the west, as was already noted in the case of the Dead 
Sea. All these facts prove that in the one original 


plateau there has been a dislocation that is later than - 


the deposit of the cretaceous layers and which took 
place along a line running due north and south. Here 
there is more than a fault. Indeed, as Ed. Suess says, 
“a simple fault can form a shelf along the surface of the 
ground, but not a valley; this shelf may be hollowed out 


~~ 
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into a valley by erosion, but then the valley would have a 
slope that was determined by the flow of the water, 
and its level would never fall below sea-level. A valley 
having a bottom that goes down as much as 2624 
below sea-level, rising a little farther on to an altitude 
of 656 feet, to descend once more below the level of the 
sea, can neither be the result of a single fault nor of a 
fault accompanied by erosion. It can only be that, 
following parallel fractures, the strips of ground have 
sunk for a great length and to an uneven depth.” : 

This dislocation naturally had its effect on the moun- 
tain system, and to it in particular are due the folds in 
the western chain. Whilst in the east the collapse 
occurred along one great line, in the west it made several 
parallel splits, so that the whole district did not sink 
down in one mass, but in tiers. The ground, as it 
slopes towards the Dead Sea, goes down as it were in 
steps; and in some places there have been fractures that 
have held the strata in an almost horizontal position. 
The same sinking is repeated towards the Mediterra- 
nean; but here all trace of an opposite lip has entirely 
disappeared. It is sufficient, in glancing at a map, to 
examine the lines forming the mountain relief of Pales- 
tine on this side of the Jordan to see how, especially 
in Judea, they follow each other in parallel fashion on 
the eastern watershed, with a more or less pronounced 
inclination from north-east to south-west. They form 
thus three steps, as it were, leading down towards the 
Dead Sea. To each of these lines there corresponds a 
line of cleavage or of folding, with a sinking on the same 
side. It is equally possible to follow those that mark 
the dislocation beside Carmel and along the plain of 
Esdraelon, as well as beside the Jordan valley in Samaria 
and Galilee (Fig. 11). 

1 Ed. Suess, La face de la terre (Das Antlitz der Erde), trans. made 
under the direction of E. de Margerie, Paris, 1905, Vol. I, p. 477. 
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After the falling in of the Ghor and of the Arabah 
during the Pliocene, it is possible to follow the different 
phases of this geological history, in the Quaternary 
epoch, during the glacial or pluvio-glacial period. 
Whilst in the east the high plateaux of the Belka and 
the Hauran had already their almost definite outward 
formation, in the west the Mediterranean still covered, 
up to a considerable height, the maritime plain and a 
good part of the Negeb. The Dead Sea, too, extended 
from the Lake of Tiberias in the north as far as the ridge 
of the Arabah, a little lower than the latitude of Petra, 
forming a long basin into which the abundant rains 
of that era could drain down. There came after this a 
dry spell, during which the level of the inland sea sank 
by about a thousand feet, and the condensation of the 
waters produced that bed of salt and gypsum at the 
J. Usdum. A recurrence of rains made the lake rise 
some 260 to 320 feet again, and the violence of rushing 
waters carved out numerous torrents in the western 
chain, thus altering and completing its structure. 

In the same way, in the east, erosion hollowed out deep 
ravines, down which the floods brought the debris 
that had been torn from the plateau. After this troubled 
period there came a lull, though this was also a time of 
volcanic activity during which there occurred those 
outpourings of lava that are to be found in the valley 
of the Sheri’at el-Menadireh, near the thermal springs of 
E]-Hammeh and those of the Wady Zerka-Ma’in. The 
general temperature became lower once more, and the 
relief of the mainland was completed by erosion and 
alluvion. As the waves of the Mediterranean had with- 
drawn westward, the coast lay much in the same lines 
as it is found to-day in its general aspect. Still, beneath 
the beat of the liquid masses the shore changed and 
continued changing, even during historic times, as we _ 
have shown at the beginning of this survey. Inland, the 
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fashioning of the ground-relief went on by phenomena 
of erosion which carved out definite beds for the torrents 
and floods, and also by the formation of the numerous 
caves with which Palestine is honeycombed. The 
historic era was inaugurated by the catastrophe that 
destroyed the towns of the Pentapolis and brought 
about the sinking which we have indicated at the 
southern end of the Dead Sea. 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE 


The land that was thus formed preserved, in its dif- 
ferent districts, geological characteristics that it will 
be useful to indicate, even by just a word or two, 
because they explain the physical conditions peculiar 
to each district, and which now remain for us to outline. 

In beginning again the route we have followed thus 
far, that is to say, by leaving the Mediterranean coast 
to reach the Syrian desert by way of the coastal plain, 
the mountain range on this side of the Jordan, the 
central depression and the eastern plateau, the follow- 
ing are the principal features to be noticed. 

A study of the coast showed us how the action of the 
sea and atmospheric agents had modelled it, and how 
the girdle of dunes that surround it had been formed. 

The coastal plain is also due to marine formation, 
corresponding to an actual raised beach. The sea, as 
it receded, left deposits which have to a large extent 
been covered up by the sandhills that form a remark- 
able feature of the country from the borders of Egypt 
as far as the base of Carmel. This formation, which is 
found again in the plain of Esdraelon and in that of 
Acre, extends to the verge of the nummulitic limestone. 

This latter rock forms, indeed, from Carmel to beyond 
Bersabee, a kind of border, the exact extent of which 
it is rather difficult to determine. In several places the 
cretaceous limestone has been covered by limestone 
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with nummulites, and this can be seen between Sebas- 
tiyeh and Nablous, at the foot of Mt. Garazim, in the 
neighbourhood of Jerusalem and of Tell el-Milh. A 
whole island of this is to be found in the range to which 
*Ain Kedeis belongs. 

It is, however, of cretaceous limestone that is formed 
the framework of Palestine on this side of the Jordan, 
that is to say, its mountain chain. This limestone is 
characterised by chalk, a white, friable rock, composed 
of the minute debris of calcareous organisms, globi- 
gerina, polypiers, echinodermata, bryozoa, etc., these 
having become more or less unrecognisable on account 
of the dissolving action exercised by the prolonged cir- 
culation of water in this porous mass. The principal 
divisions of this series are: the Cenoman, the Turon and 
the Senonian. Beds of marl and whitish, chalky limestone, 
with or without silex, prevail throughout Galilee; and 
these are also found at Carmel where they contain 
silex at certain levels. In Judea, Nubian sandstone 
supports a mighty bed of grey limestone, of marl and of 
dolomite, with fossils to some extent identical with 
those which, in Algeria and in Europe, characterise the 
Cenoman. It is in these beds that have been hollowed 
out the natural caves of the country, and in which have 
been cut out the burial chambers; and there also has 
been quarried the building stone for Jerusalem. 

The valley of the Jordan comprises the only fluviatile 
alluvium of any consequence in the country. This 
stream has hollowed out its bed through the deposits 
of the Dead Sea, but it has to certain extent refilled it 
with a silt of which the yellow colour and the fertility 
make a striking contrast to the whitish and sterile strips 
of chalky mar! that surround it. 

The first tier of primitive rock that is widely exem- 
plified in Palestine is Nubian sandstone, a bed that is 
remarkable by the variety of its colouring, due to the 
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presence of iron oxide, manganese, and sometimes 
even carbonate of copper. This bed forms, with the 
crystalline massifs, the chain of Idumea, and then 
extends due northward all along the eastern coast of 
the Dead Sea and even farther up. The wadys of this 
region all have their passage cut through these rocks 
which, at certain points show, from below upwards, 
successive layers of red sandstone, greenish sandstone, 
red sandstone, and greenish psammites. 

The eastern plateau, from the Yarmuk down to the 
south, comprises the same cretaceous rock as the 
western range, with the exception of certain volcanic 
fragments scattered in Moab. In the quarries which 
furnished the gigantic building materials for Arak el- 
Emir there are to be seen strata of a beautiful white 
crystalline limestone lying on beds of limestone dense 
with nerina and exogyre. One of the most picturesque 
sites in the district, "Ayun Musa, at the foot of Mount 
Nebo, is at the same time full of interest from a geological 
point of view on account of the superposition and the 
disposition of the cretaceous strata which are to be 
seen there, and for their richness in fossils. 

It is in the north of the land of the Bible, to the west 
and to the east, that are to be found the volcanic rocks. 
In the west, these are to be met with particularly in 
Galilee, and the most southerly point where basalt has 
been seen is near Zer’in, on the plain of Esdraelon, the 
fat soil of which is strewn with basaltic debris, this being 
particularly abundant at El-Fuleh. An enormous 
coulee of lava has even been remarked in the northern 
portion and in the centre of this plain. Basaltic coulees 
also exist on the western and northern flanks of the 
J. Dahi and farther on, in the neighbourhood of Naza- 
reth, but the most important volcanic range is that of 
Safed which some geologists consider as the centre of 
the eruptions of the countryside. These, however, are 
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but feeble echoes of the phenomena that covered with 
lava the Jaulan and the Hauran. The whole of the 
eastern shore of the Lake of Tiberias is covered with 
basaltic debris and several coulees run down almost 
under the very waters, as at the mouths of the Wadys 
Fik and Semak. These coulees have spread out over 
the whole Jaulan, coming to a sharp stop at the foot of 
Hermon, which stands out like a bold headland to 
break the floods belched forth by the craters. Still, it 
is in the Hauran that volcanic phenomena have, as we 
have seen, attained their greatest development, and one - 
needs to go down to the shores of the Dead Sea to find 
once more volcanic rocks, that occur at several points 
on the eastern plateau. * 

Thus had Almighty God formed the country that He 
destined for His Chosen People, and that He intended 
to be the scene of His wonders of power and of love. 

The plain or the valley was, for the Hebrews, the 
big’ ah (root bdqa, “‘to split,” and therefore, “‘to open’’), 
that is to say the “‘cleft”’ or the “‘opening’’ between the 
mountains and the hills, but this word was applied to 
a large area, contrary to gé’, which indicated rather a 
ravine or narrow gorge: such as “‘the plain of Mageddo”’ 
and ‘“‘the plain of Jericho” or ‘“‘the vale of Hinnom.” 
This was also the ’ardbdh, with a general idea of “‘a 
desert, sterile region,”’ the misdér, “the flat (land),” as 
in Moab; the sefélah, “the low lands,” like that of the 
Philistines. 

By the name /dr, “mountain,” they designated either 
isolated mountains like Sinai, Garizim, Tabor, or 


2For the development and bibliography of this geological 
section, recourse can be had to our article Palestine in the Diction- 
naire de la Bible of Vigouroux, Vol. IV, col. 2,005-2,024, or H. Vincent, 
Canaan, p. 361-373. For a complete survey, see particularly M. 
Blanckenhorn, in his geological examination of Syria, the Dead 
Sea and the environs of Jerusalem, Zeitschrift des Deut. Pal.-Ver., 
1892, p. 40-62; 1896, p. 1-59; 1898, p. 65-83; 1905, p. 75-120; 
1912, p. 139, with maps and plates. 
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chains of mountains like the Liban and “the mountains 
of Basan,” or else the mountainous part of a country: 
the highlands of Juda, of Ephraim; or even simple 
hills: “Mount Sion,” “the Mount of Olives.” They had, 
nevertheless, a special term to designate a hill, gib’ ah; 
this usually indicates a hillock with rounded sides that 
melt away gently into the surrounding ground. 

The torrent or rapid watercourse is the nahal, like the 
torrents of Carith, of Cedron, of Cison. 

The sea or the vast stretches of water bear the name 
of »dm, which is applied not only to the great oceans, 
the Red Sea, the Mediterranean Sea, but also to the 
two great lakes of Palestine, the Dead Sea or “‘the Salt 
Sea,” “the Sea of the Wilderness,” and the Lake of 
Tiberias or ydm Kinneret, “the Sea of Galilee.” 

Plains and valleys, mountains and hills, seas and 
torrents are all the works of God, of Whom the great- 
ness has been better understood and hymned by the 
Hebrews than by any other people of antiquity. Not 
a single one of the beauties of the sea, in particular, has 
been missed by the inspired writers: its immensity, 
the depth of its abysses, the movement and the sound of 
its waves, the teeming life in its bosom with the multi- 
tudes of fish, the ways it opens out to seafarers. 3 

Let us now examine the physical conditions of the 
land that has been thus formed. 

3 cf. Ps. Ixxxviii (Lxxxix), 10-13; xciv (xcv), 4-6; see especially 


the Hymn to the Creator, Ps. ciii (civ), and the magnificent des- 
criptions by Job, passim. 


CHAPTER II 
PHYSICAL CONDITIONS 
Temperature—Winds—Rainfall—Seasons. 


THe TEMPERATURE 


By its geographical situation, Palestine belongs, in 
what regards its climate, to the sub-tropical zone, 
which is distinguished by the division of the year into 
two seasons, the one rainy, the other dry. The tem- 
perature naturally varies according to the different 
regions: that which borders on the sea is warmer than 
that of the highlands, but less warm than that of the 
Ghor. Thus, for the first two of these regions, it will be 
sufficient to show the following comparison, according 
to observations made in 1904 at two points of the coast 
and at Jerusalem, for January and February, which, 
with December, are the two coldest months, and 
July-August, the two hottest months. The average 
temperature is taken at two o’clock in the afternoon, 
and was as follows, Fahrenheit. While Haifa regis- 
tered: in January, max. 63°, February 77°, July 94.1°, 
August 101.3°, Gaza registered respectively 70.7°, 73.4°, 
94.1°, 87.8°, and Jerusalem 50°, 57.2°, 84.2°, 85.4°. 
These figures, which vary from year to year without 
moving far from a certain average, distinguish clearly 
the two zones of the plain and of the highlands. In the 
first case the proximity of the sea moderates the ex- 
tremes of temperature: in the second the average, repre- 
sented by that of Jerusalem, has extremes that some- 
205 
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times drop some degrees below freezing-point, even 
though frost and snow do not last long. 

The climate of the high plateau on this side of the 
Jordan is, in short, temperate; but the same cannot be 
said of the climate of the Ghor where the sun’s rays are 
concentrated in a valley between two walls of mountain 
that shut out all winds from the east and from the west. 
The extremes of temperature may vary from freezing 
point to 122°. The most ordinary in winter is from 
59° to 71.6° and the average throughout the year is 
77°. The harvest is much earlier there than elsewhere 
in Syria, being gathered at the end of April or the begin- 
ning of May. The heat decreases towards the north. 
The winter is often cold on the shores of the Lake of 
Tiberias, but during the first half of May, 1884, the 
thermometer was seen to register an average tempera- 
ture of 77° at noon, and of 71.6° before and after that 
hour.: In the neighbourhood of Lake Huleh the differ- 
ence between the temperature of the day and of the 
night is very noticeable: thus on goth April, 1889 the 
temperature rose to 107.6° during the day, to fall during 
the night to 78.8°. > 

The plateau of Transjordania is also subject to marked 
variations; the deviations are even sharper than in the 
west, as the sea is too far away to regulate the tempera- 
ture. During the night the mercury often falls below 
freezing point, to rise the next day to nearly 80°. 
These variations are mentioned in the Bible.3 The 
extremes run from 26.6 to 95°. Still, the most ordinary 
temperature of winter is from 46.4° to 60.8°, at least as 
regards the southern district. Snow sometimes lasts 
during several days. From these various indications 

‘cf. A. Frei, Beobachtungen vom See Genezareth, in the eit. des 
Deut. Pal.-Ver., Vol. 1X, 1886, p. 100. 
2 cf. G. Schumacher, Von Tiberias zum Hule-See, in the Keit. des 


Deut. Pal.-Ver., Vol. XIII, 1890, p. 75. 
3 cf, Gen. xxxi, 40; Jer. xxxvi, 30, 
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it can be seen that Palestine has a climate of contrasts, 
with zones of extreme temperature alternately. 


Tue WINDs 


The differences of temperature on the surface of the 
globe and in the atmosphere are, as we know, the 
primary cause of winds. Now, in Palestine more than 
in other countries, the wind exercises an immediate 
influence on the health and well-being of the inhabi- 
tants, as upon the fruitfulness of the soil. During the 
summer months winds from the north and the north- 
west prevail. These never bring rain; they are refresh- 
ing, moderately dry, and are accompanied by no cloud, 
unless it be sometimes a little cirrus or cumulus. The 
north winds, during the winter, are sharply cold, and 
either dry or moist according to whether they blow 
from the north-east or north-west. Nevertheless, sharp 
and fresh, they are dreaded, even in summer, parti- 
cularly by the dwellers on the maritime plain, on account 
of the sore throat, fever and dysentery that they cause. 
When, in summertime, there is not much wind for 
several. days, the heat becomes very great and the air 
becomes almost as dry and as lacking in ozone as in the 
sirocco, even if the faint wind comes from the north. 
Ordinarily this deficiency is corrected by a strong 
breeze which rises in the west and makes itself felt 
towards nine or ten o’clock in the morning at Jaffa 
and along the coast, but which does not usually reach 
Jerusalem and the highlands until towards two or 
three o’clock in the afternoon, or sometimes even later. 
It drops after sunset, but only to begin again and con- 
tinue throughout a great part of the night, thus refresh- 
ing, with the abundant moisture it carries, the country 
that has been scorched by the heat of the day: without 
this the nights are hot, depressing, and without any 
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dew, while the mornings are lacking in freshness. This 
wind from the sea constitutes one of the principal 
differences between the climate of the highlands and 
that of the coastal plain: and thus it is that in the great 
heats, Jerusalem, with the wind from the east, is almost 
insupportable as a place of abode, while Jaffa rejoices 
in comparative freshness. 

The east wind is frequent in autumn, in winter, and 
in the springtime, but rare in summer. In winter it is 
accompanied by a clear blue sky with some cirrus; 
it is dry and stimulating and, if it is not too strong, 
really pleasant; during the hot months, on the contrary, 
its scorching dryness and the haze and dust that it 
brings with it make it disagreeable and enervating. 
It is to the wind from the south-east that has been given 
the name of sirocco. The temperature rises, the air is 
deprived of ozone and becomes very dry. On the worst 
days the sirocco causes real discomfort in the human 
frame, sore throats, headaches with a feeling of pressure 
round the temples, physical and moral lassitude, oppres- 
sion, a quickening of the pulse, fever, etc. Its action is 
felt equally on the vegetation which it dries up and on 
the young corn that it withers. Though it is not very 
strong as a rule, it sometimes raises whirlwinds and dust- 
whirls; the hot air seems as if it had come out of a 
furnace, and clouds of sand fly in every direction. + 

The Hebrews distinguished the winds according to 
the four cardinal points.s That from the north, sdf6n, 
mezdrim, brings wintry weather, rain and frost®; that 
from the south, ddrém, témdn, the heat;7 that from the 
east, gddim, comes from the desert and dries up the vege- 


4 cf. Th. Chaplin, Palestine Exploration Fund, Quarterly Statement, 
London, 1883, p. 14-16 

5 cf. Ezech. xxxvii, 9; Dan. viii, 8; Zach. ii, 36; Matt. xxiv, 31; 
Apoc. vii, 1. 

6 cf. Job xxxvii, 9; Prov. xxv, 23; Eccli. xliii, 22 (20). 

7 cf. Job xxxvii, 17; St. Luke xii, 55. 
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tation;* that from the west, or “‘from the sea”, gives 
rain. 9 


THe RAINFALL 


The atmospheric agents of which we have just been 
speaking, temperature, air-pressure, winds, all con- 
tribute to the formation of rain, which is often extolled 
by the sacred writers as one of the great benefits re- 
ceived from God. So great is its importance in Pales- 
tine, that the Hebrews call it by a dozen different 
names. The land of the Bible cannot, indeed, rely 
upon the waters of a great river like the Nile, or upon 
numerous and abundant streams to water its soil. If 
torrents abound there, as we have seen, they are often 
waterless, dried up during the dry season. Rain is, 
therefore, the great element of fruitfulness. “The rain 
and the snow come down from heaven, and return no 
more thither until they have soaked the earth and 
watered it, and made it to spring and give seed to the 
sower and bread to the eater.” *° It was, to preserve 
this gift of heaven that were destined all those cisterns 
with which the ground of Palestine is honeycombed. 

The rainfall is divided amongst the different months 
of the year in the following proportions: July is entirely 
deficient; the same might be said of June and August, 
the fall recorded being insignificant. September only 
shows a minute fraction of an inch, and that not at all 
stations. The rainy season, then, extends as a whole, 
from October to May. Everywhere the rainfall increases 
month by month until January, and then diminishes 
in the same way up to the dry season. The autumn 
rains, or “the early rains,” in Hebr. ydreh, méreh,** are 


8 cf. Gen. xli, 6, 23, 27; Is. xl, 7; Ezech. xvii, 10. 
9 cf. I (iii) Kings xviii, 44-45; St. Luke xii, 54. 
10 Ts, lv, 10. 
11 Deut. xi, 14; Jer. iii, 3; v, 24; Joel ii, 23. 
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those that soften the ground and permit the work pre- 
paratory to sowing. Failing this, ‘‘on account of cracked 
ground, because there came no rain upon the earth, the 
husbandmen are confounded”.:2 The spring rains or 
“the latter rain,” malqés, pluvia serotina, in March and 
April, watered the cereals already in the blade, and 
helped their growth. On the abundance of these rains 
depended the quantity and the quality of the harvest. 
Therefore were they impatiently awaited,:3 for they 
did not always come at the appointed time.:+ The 
season ended in May, and showers were unusual during 
harvest-time: so that Samuel could well attribute to 
divine intervention the rain that he obtained at this 
period of the year. 's 

Differences exist in the rainfall in the various regions 
of Palestine, the coast, the highlands, and the Jordan 
valley. If, going by observations made at the principal 
meteorological stations, an average is taken of the annual 
rainfall, the following comparison is arrived at. First 
of all for the highest records come two points of the 
highland: Nazareth, 27.93 inches, and Jerusalem (at 
an altitude of 2,499 ft.) 26.05 inches. Next come the 
two stations on the coast at the extreme north: Carmel 
(at an altitude of 974 ft.) 24.06 inches, Haifa 23.77; 
then in the highlands again: Bethlehem 23.33 inches. 
Jaffa registers 21.99 inches, and Gaza 17.61, while 
Tiberias takes the last place with 17.04 inches; so that 
between these two extreme figures there is a difference 
of 10.89 inches, and yet Nazareth and Tiberias are 
quite close to one another. The average number of 
wet days for each station gives the proportion: Gaza, 
26.8; Tiberias, 49.6; Haifa, 53.9; 56.1; Carmel, 58.5; 


ta Jer. xiv, 4. 

3 cf. Job xxix, 23; Prov. xvi, 15; Jer. iii, 3. 
14 cf. Am. iv, 7. 

t5 I Sam. (I Kings) xii, 17, 18. 
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Bethlehem, 63; Nazareth 65.1. This shows that the 


amount of rain recorded is not quite in proportion to 
the number of wet days.:® Any wind, during the season, 
may bring showers, but the heavy rains come almost 
invariably from a westerly wind, for the Mediterranean 
is the principal source of rain in Palestine. 

Taking this all together, we have here the phenomenon 
of a rainfall that is called relief rain, that is to say, rain 
that is caused by the influence of surface relief. When a 
current of moist air comes in contact with a chain of 
mountains, it is forced to rise, so that there is a local 
ascending current, an expansion of the air and conse- 
quently a cooling that brings rain. More often than not, 
when the mountain chain is not very high, the local 
upward current is not sufficient in itself to cause the fall 
of rain, but it acts as an important factor in increasing 
the quantity of rain that falls on the flank of the moun- 
tain exposed to the wind. After having crossed this 
elevated ridge, the air, having lost a certain quantity of 
moisture, becomes drier and, in consequence, beyond 
the maximum rainfall area lies a minimum area. It is 
thus, for example, that, beyond the maximum of the 
mountains of Auvergne, lies the minimum of the Allier 
valley. Relief rains, therefore, do not so much produce 
an increase in the total quantity of the rainfall through- 
out the region, as an irregularity in the distribution of 
that total.t7 It is on this account that in Palestine, as a 
general rule, the maximum of “‘precipitation”’ is to be 
found in the mountain chain, and the minimum in the 
Ghor; and between these two extremes ranks the coastal 


16 For the details of this study, see H. Hilderscheid, Die Nieder- 
schlags-verhaltnisse Palastinas in alter and neuer Zeit, in the Zeit. der 
Deut. Pal.-Ver., Vol. XXV, 1902, p. 5-82, with 4o tables and 4 
graphs. The same Review and also that of the Pal. Expl. Fund 
continues to give the results of meteorological observations made 
at the different stations. 

t7cf. A. Angot, Traité élémentaire de météorologie, io 8°, Paris 


1899, p. 224, 226, 
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region, of which the northern portion, however, no 
doubt on account of Mount Carmel, has a higher 
rainfall than certain points along the ridge. 

As a rule snow (Hebr. seleg) only falls in small quan- 
tities and melts quickly, but sometimes real storms are 
experienced, and on such occasions the snow may lie 
in the hollows of the hills for two or three weeks. In 
Galilee it lies sometimes for two or three days before it 
melts completely, but in Jerusalem it rarely lasts more 
than a few hours, while it is almost unknown in the 
Jower plains and in the southern region. In Trans- 
jordania it covers the whole plateau about two years 
out of every three, and it lasts sometimes more than a 
week, particularly on places that stand rather high. 
One night the Syrian general, Tryphon, who was to 
set off with his cavalry to relieve the garrison at Jeru- 
salem, was held up by the snow.'* The snowfall has 
been compared to a white fleece. *9 

In the fine weather during winter, the dew (tal) 
forms in Palestine under the influence of the same causes 
as in Europe. But in the summer months, when the 
whole country is arid and there is a lack of water for 
evaporation, the heavy dews are entirely brought by 
the west wind. To a large extent this dew is held in the 
air in the form of a mist before being deposited on the 
ground. Dew is most abundant in the springtime, in 
September and in October, except during the sirocco, 
when there is none at all. After a night when a very 
heavy dew has fallen, the sky, at break of day, is ob- 
scured by a thick mist: the ground, plants, stones, and 
especially tents are as wet as if rain had fallen. As the 
sun rises the mist begins to clear, and drifts off in the 
form of fleecy clouds between which gleam patches of 
blue sky. Frequently the sky is quite clear by nine 


18 T Mach. xiii, 22. 
19 Ps. cxlvii, 16, 
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‘o'clock in the morning. The dew thus takes the place of 

rain and furnishes plants with the necessary moisture, 
diminishing the disastrous effect of a long spell of 
drought. Moses described the Promised Land as ‘“‘a 
land of corn and of wine, and its sky droppeth down 
dew.”?° Isaac asks, as a blessing for Jacob, “‘that 
God will give him the dew of heaven” while the dwelling 
of Esau would be deprived of it.2: ‘“‘The dew doth 
assuage the heat of the east wind. . . . and bringeth 
joy.?? It covers the head of him who sleepeth out of 
doors: “‘For my locks, said the Spouse in the Canticle, 
are full of the drops of the night.” *3 


Tue SEASONS 


According to what has just been said, only two sea- 
sons are known in Palestine, the rainy season and the 
dry seson. The wet season is itself divided into three 
periods: the first is that of the early or autumnal rain, 
that moistens the ground and makes it ready to receive 
the seed: the second is that of the heavy winter rains 
that soak the soil, fill the reservoirs and cisterns and feed 
the springs: the third is that of the latter or spring rain, 
which is beneficial to the formation of the ear in the 
corn and gives the wheat and barley strength to with- 
stand the first heats of summer, and without which the 
harvest would be jeopardised. The most favourable 
conditions for a good harvest are a generous measure 
of winter rains, falling on several days, with not too 
long intervals of fine weather in between, and a plenti- 
ful supply of spring rain. The time of harvesting varies: 
in the lowlands the wheat is reaped in May, but in the 
upper districts this takes place during the first fortnight 

20 Deut. xxxiii, 28. 
1 Gen. xxvii, 28, 29. 


22 Eccli. xviii, 16; xhiii, 22. 
23 Cant. v, 2. 
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of June. Barley is harvested by April in the southern 
Ghor, but it barely ripens by mid-May on the heights 
of the Judean mountains. 

Several times does the Bible mention this division of 
the year into two seasons which are, in short, summer 
and winter.2>+ The summer, gais, the hot weather, 
like the Greek 6épos, is the season when the harvest 
is cut 75 and when the sweet-smelling tree exhales its 
perfume. ** The winter, setdv, is the rainy season. 


For the winter is now past 
The rain is over and gone. 
The flowers have appeared on the earth: 
The time of song is come.... 
The fig tree hath put forth her green figs 
And the vines in flower yield their sweet smell. +7 


This is the only place where the word setdv is found. 
Elsewhere the meaning of winter is generally given to 
horef, which equally indicates autumn, the time of 
gathering the ripe fruits, the beginning of the early 
rains, the prelude of winter. Springtime, which has no 
distinctive name in Hebrew, is described in this passage 
of the Canticle of Canticles. 

In 1908 Mr. Macalister found, amongst the ruins of 
Gezer, a limestone plaque upon which was engraved, 
in archaic characters, a curious Israelitish agricultural 
calendar. This tablet regularised, in a quasi-official 
manner, the time of the different agricultural opera- 
tions: gathering off-season crops (corresponding to 
15th September-15th November), sowing (15th Nov- 
ember—15 January), spring growth (15th January— 
15th March), pulling the flax (15th March—15th 

24 Gen. viii, 22; Is. xviii, 6; Am. iii, 15; Ps. Lexiii (Ixxiv), 17. 

45 Jer. viii, 20. 

26 Eccli. 1, 8. 

37 Cant. ii, 11-13. 
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April), barley harvest (15th April—15th May), general 
harvest (15th May—15th June), gathering particular 
fruits: vintage (15th June—15th August), gathering 
summer fruits (15th August—15th September). This 
calendar, which probably dates from the sixth century 
before our era, indicates in particular what was done 
in the plains along the Mediterranean coast, and it is 
remarkable that it accords exactly both in time and 
sequence with the agricultural cycle of the Trappists 
of Amwas. 78 

Atmospheric disturbances are not unknown in Pales- 
tine, nevertheless, storms do not occur, as in our coun- 
tries, during the great heat of summer, but in winter, 
that is to say in the rainy season. The Old Testament 
describes them as an extraordinary phenomenon in 
the time of the wheat harvest.29 Such have, however, 
been known in the first days of May. The sacred writers 
have observed and described their principal features, 
_ and the means of foretelling them: ‘“‘When it is evening 
you say, It will be fair weather, for the sky is red; and 
in the morning: To-day there will be a storm, for the 
sky is red and lowering.” 3° A redness of sky in the west 
at eventide frequently accompanies set-fair weather 
in summer; but when on a winter morning such a 
redness tints the great clouds in the east, it gives them 
a menacing aspect and bodes a storm. In the Book of 
Job especially and in the Pslams are found beautiful 
descriptions of thunder, which is “the voice of the 
Lord.” 3: 

To disturbances in the heavens are added distur- 
bances of the earth, these latter being fairly frequent 


28 cf. H. Vincent, Un calendrier agricole israélite, in the Revue 
biblique, 1909, p. 243-269, with interesting details on the agri- 
cultural year in Palestine, p. 259-262. 

29 I Sam. (I Kings), xu, 17. 

3° St. Matt. xvi 2. 3. 

3t Job xxxvi, 32; Xxxvii, 1-5. 
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in this country which is to a certain extent volcanic. 
History has recorded a great number of earthquakes 
that affected Syria and the land of Palestine. We will 
only mention that of the year 31 B.c. which was ex- 
perienced in Coele-Syria, in the Jordan Valley and in 
Judea; those of 1201, 1204, 1212, 1339, 1402, 1546, 1666 
and 1759 A.D. which shook Aleppo, the Lake of Tiberias, 
Safed, Damascus, Ccele-Syria and Acre. One of the 
most terrible earthquakes was that of 1837, which des- 
troyed part of the town of Safed and buried almost 
six thousand inhabitants beneath the ruins of their 
homes; its effects extended as far as Tiberias, Jericho 
and the Dead Sea. From 1860 to 1882, twelve earth- 
quakes were recorded at Jerusalem, and several others 
have been notified since then.3+ The last, in July 1927, 
did serious damage and caused considerable fatality. 
The Bible mentions an earthquake in the time of Saul, 
and another in the reign of Ozias. 33 

32 cf. Th. Chaplin, Observations on the climate of Jerusalem, in the 
Pal. Exp. Fund, Qu. St., 1883, p- 11, 32, Table VIII; M. Blancken- 
horn, Ueber die letzten Erdbeben in Palastina, in the Keit. d. Deut. Pal.- 


Ver., Vol. XXVIII, 1905, p. 206-221. 
33 I Sam. (I Kings) xiv, 15; Am. i, 1; Zach, Xiv, 5. 
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CHAPTER III 
BIOLOGICAL CONDITIONS: THE FLORA 
General Characteristics—The Vegetation. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Unper the foregoing physical conditions, how did life 
develop on the soil of Palestine? What wealth would it 
offer to the people for whom God had destined it? 

“‘Jahveh, thy God, said Moses to this people, will 
bring thee into a good land, a land of streams, of springs 
and of deep waters which gush forth in the valleys and 
in the mountains; a land of wheat, of barley and of 
vineyards, wherein fig-trees and pomegranates and olive- 
yards grow, a land of oil and of honey: where without 
any want thou shalt eat thy bread and enjoy abundance 
of all things; where the stones are iron, and out of its hills 
are dug mines of brass.” Still, a traveller who passes 
through Palestine to-day receives an impression of a 
country that is stripped bare, stony, and dried up: a 
country of which the present desolation, compared to 
its ancient beauty, seems almost a sign of malediction. 
Yet this is because one too often judges the whole coun- 
try by the districts that are most frequented by strangers, 
like Judea, and by the appearance that it presents in 
certain seasons when, for lack of rain, nature has begun 
to fade, or is perhaps already dead. Then are the plains 
parched, and beneath the scorching rays of the sun the 
mountains have nothing to show but the stark and 

t Deut. viii, 7-9. 
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blackened flanks of their limestone crags. With the 
exception of a few vineyards and some clusters of trees 
around the villages, there is not a blade of grass to 
relieve the eye. Let but the rain come, however, and 
the countryside puts on its festive garb—the valleys and 
plateaux are a mosaic of lilies, hyacinths, tulips, ane- 
mones, ranunculi, and thousands of other flowers; 
and while the corn is springing and growing there are 
still lovely corners to be seen in Palestine. To get some 
idea of its former fertility, it is enough to see the plains 
like those of Esdraelon and of the Hauran, some parts 
of the coastal plain, the gardens like those at Jaffa, and 
even certain valleys of the highlands. Wherever the 
hand of man stirs the old soil it returns to its ancient 
fruitfulness. 

Decadence is, however, none the less evident. To 
what cause should it be attributed? To the change of 
climate, say some, principally to the diminution of the 
rainfall brought about by deforestation and consequent 
impoverishment of the soil. To political and economical 
conditions which have diminished the supply of labour 
and led to the abandonment of agriculture, say others. 

Would it not be better first to reduce to its due pro- 
portions the enthusiasm which the Hebrews felt for the 
Land for which they had sighed so long? Coming from 
the wilderness this Land must have seemed to them a 
garden of delight. But, side by side with the fertile 
regions, were there not then, as to-day, “desert lands, 
sterile and waterless?” : Was the wilderness of Juda, 
where David led his wandering life, so very different 
from the present district, which we have described? 
And was not the negeb ‘“‘the dry [land]? Without 
doubt the ‘desert’? was not exactly what the word 
usually calls up to our imagination, and judging by 
the ruins that are to be found there, the negeb had 

+ Ps, Ixii (Ixiii), 2. 
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in former times important centres with tilled fields, and 
vineyards on the terraces which are still to be found 
along the mountain slopes. Its present state is the result 
of the abandonment of this district which was never, in 
any case, but a land of transition between the solitudes 
of Sinai and the fat lands of Canaan. This last cause 
can also be given for the changes that have come about 
in the different parts of the territory. 

Will it be necessary, then, in order to solve this pro- 
blem to have recourse to the theory of deforestation? It 
is certain that in the matter of rainfall and of the fer- 
tility of the soil forests play a very important part. They 
are not only an adornment of the earth, but they purify 
the air by spreading oxygen through it, while they 
absorb the carbon, and when they are green their 
vast and deep masses give forth an abundant water- 
vapour continuously. The fall of the rain is broken, too, 
as it comes down on the great arch of branches, and it 
can penetrate the ground gently until this is saturated 
like a sponge, instead of coming down so violently that 
it wears away the earth, as sometimes happens in heavy 
storms. The water filters little by little through the 
layers of the soil until it finds a layer that it cannot 
penetrate, then it follows down the slope of this until 
it can escape to the surface in the form of a spring, and 
such springs give rise to brooks, to streams and to rivers. 
Even apart from the forests, wherever trees are to be 
found, the leaves that autumn strews upon the ground 
are saturated by the rains of winter and of spring and, as 
they decompose, they form a new layer of mould, or 
serve to enrich the old. 

But, after all, were forests so numerous in Palestine 
in olden days? The Bible speaks of very few: not count- 
ing those of Basan, it mentions the forest of Ephraim, 
that of Haret in the land of Juda, that in the desert of 
Ziph, another that lay between Jericho and Bethel, 
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and the forest of the south.; Besides, the Hebrew 
yaar has not quite the force of our word “forest”; it 
corresponds more often to our “‘wood.” It can, then, be 
believed that Palestine has never been, at least since 
the time of the Hebrews, a well-wooded country, while 
at the same time it must be admitted that since then 
man has ever hewn without replanting, and that any 
new growth has been eaten down by the teeth of animals. 

Was rain, too, any more abundant of yore than it is 
now? This would be difficult to prove. According to 
the Bible and to the Talmud the seasons were much 
the same as they are now, and one only needs to see 
the countless cisterns and reservoirs that the ancient 
inhabitants had built to understand with what jealous 
care they, like the inhabitants of to-day, hoarded up the 
rain that fell from heaven, and why the various pastoral 
tribes quarrelled over wells. 

Without, then, completely denying the influence of 
certain changes that have come about in Palestine, due 
allowance must be made for the abandonment in which 
the country has been left for so long. Of the aqueducts 
that of old brought water and fertility to certain parts, 
there remains now nothing but a string of ruins to mark 
their track; the canals that led off irrigation-water 
have been destroyed, and the sustaining-walls that held 
up terraced lands on the mountain slopes have been in 
part demolished. Thus it is that the surroundings of 
Jericho which, in the time of Herod, were a sort of Qefov 
xwpiov or “‘manor of the gods,” to employ the expres- 
sion of Josephus, have lost their ancient splendour, 
and the same might be said of a host of other places. 
But if Palestine was, of old, better cultivated, was it not 
because it was four or five times more thickly peopled 
than now, with villages and towns flourishing in regions 


3 cf. II Sam. (II Kings) xviii, 6, 8, 17; I Sam. (I Kings) xxii, 5; 
xxiii, 15-19; II (IV) Kings ii, 24; Ezech. xx, 46, 47. 
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that are deserted in these days? Besides, the negligence 
of governments, extortionate taxation, not to mention 
other causes, could not but contribute towards the im- 
poverishment of a land that was naturally fruitful. 


THE VEGETATION 


After these general remarks, it will be sufficient to 
cast a glance on the vegetation of Palestine, which is 
naturally in keeping with the conditions of the climate. 
Of course it must be understood that we cannot enter 
here into details which would require a whole volume 
for themselves alone. 

Three large divisions can be made in the vegetable 
kingdom of Palestine. 

1. The whole littoral, that is to say the coast, valleys 
and low hills, belongs to the Mediterranean flora. ‘The 
vegetation has the same characteristics as in Spain, 
Algeria and Sicily, but ever with certain modifications 
which become more pronounced according as one goes 
southward in the direction of Egypt. It is distinguished 
by a predominance of beautiful evergreen trees, with 
persistent leaves, such as the olive, the evergreen or 
holm-oak, Quercus ilex, the kermes oak, Quercus coccifera, 
the stone-pine, Pinus pinea, laurels, tamarisks, mastic- 
trees, and terebinths. There can also be added other 
species that are more humble but no less characteristic, 
like the cistus, Cistus villosus, which is particularly plen- 
tiful on Carmel, C.craticus, the most common kind on 
the southern hills, lavender and myrtle, etc. Clematis, 
anemones, ranunculi, delphiniums, squills, etc., may 
also be mentioned. 

With this first region we will include that part of the 
mountain chain of which the flora might be called the 
flora of the foot hills. This is characterised by various 
oaks, some having caducous leaves: Quercus infectoria, in 
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the northern region; Qu. calliprinos, on Mount Tabor; 
Qu. pseudo-coccifera, of Carmel and Galilee; Qu. palestina, 
at Hebron; Qu. cerris; Qu. ithaburensis, on Carmel, 
Tabor, and all the hills of Galilee and Samaria. Let 
us add the ash amongst the mountains of the north; 
the cyprus and, beside water, poplars; also the plane 
tree. Near Hebron, and on the heights of the wilder- 
ness of Judea, as well as on the coast, the Aleppo pine 
is to be found. 

2. The South Country or the Negeb and the wilder- 
ness of Judea belong rather, for the most part, to the 
desert flora. This countryside is distinguished by a great 
variety, but also by the dryness of its bushes, as well as 
their thorns, and also by a much greater scarcity of 
trees. The characteristic features of this flora are a 
quantity of little grey, thorny bushes; broom, grey 
aromatic labiates; brilliant spring plants, which, how- 
ever, are but small and fade quickly, and masses of 
thistles. Here the mountains only show sparse clusters 
of trees, of thorny oaks and arbutus, etc., while amongst 
the rocks sage and boraginez, etc., are to be found. 
Other desert plants of the cruciferous, resedaceous and 
cistineous orders, with numerous astragali, belong to 
the Sahara or to the north of Africa. 

3. On account of their climate, the Jordan valley 
and the shores of the Dead Sea have a different vegeta- 
tion which comes nearer to the tropical flora. In those 
regions are to be found plants that are entirely un- 
known in the western districts of Palestine. The most 
common is the Zizyphus Spina-Christi, the nabk of the © 
Arabs, which is covered with thorns that are as sharp 
as fine needles, and which forms impenetrable thickets. 
This belongs to the Sahara, Nubia, Abyssinia, tropical 
Arabia, and north-west India. There is also an abund- 
ance of different kinds of acacia: Acacia nilotica, A. 
tortilis, and the Acacia seyal, the “‘setim wood” of the 
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Bible; the caper-tree which grows in striking clusters in 
the arid hollows of the rocks; the apple of Sodom, 
Solanum Sodomaeum, about the size of a lady-apple, which, 
when crushed, reveals innumerable fine seeds. On the 
desert heights that border on the Dead Sea, towards 
‘Ain Jedi, is found the famous crucifer that is wrongly 
called the rose of Jericho, Anastatica hierochuntina, which, 
once it has dried, curls up into a ball that is bowled 
about the sands by the wind; but which, on the other 
hand, quickly grows into a delightful arbour, even 
after long desiccation, if only the tip of the root is steeped 
in a little water, thanks to a well-developed vascular 
system that enables the plant to absorb the liquid. To 
the south-west, in the little Wady Zuweirah, more than 
160 species of plants have been collected, and of this 
number 135 were African. Finally, the papyrus, 
Papyrus antiquorum, the babir of the Arabs, forms dense 
thickets on the borders of the Lake of Tiberias and Lake 
Huleh. This latter marks the eastern limit of the area 
of dispersion of this remarkable African cyperus. 

The flora of Transjordania comes under the three 
divisions that have just been set forth. The Mediter- 
ranean vegetation is represented there by the following 
species: Cistus villosus and C. salvitfolius, in the mountains 
of Moab and of Galaad; Pistachia terebinthus, var. pales- 
tina, in Moab, Galaad and the J.ed-Druz; Mprtus 
communis, in Galaad; Quercus coccifera, in Moab, Galaad 
and the Hauran, with the forest varieties, Qu. cerris, in 
the J. Kuleib, and the Qu. aegilops in Moab and Galaad; 
the Aleppo pine in Moab and Galaad. As examples of 
the desert flora, let us mention: Tamarix mannifera, 
Callirhoe; broom, Retama raetam, on the lower moun- 
tains that border the Ghor; Acacia tortilis, at Callirhoe; 
Phenix dactylifera in the valleys of the Dead Sea district. 
Tropical flora exists to the east of the Jordan and of the 
Dead Sea as it does to the west. 
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To these indigenous growths which God planted 
according to the soil that would be favourable to them 
in the land of Palestine, must be added those that man 
has cultivated, developed and improved, or even intro- 
duced from distant parts. 

Amongst the fruit trees that are native to the country, 
the first place must be given to the olive, in Hebr. zait, 
in Ar: zeitin, the fruit of which is one of the principal 
products of Syria. After this come: the fig, in Hebr. 
te’ éndh, in Ar. et-tin, the fruit being either eaten fresh or 
after having been pressed and dried; the almond, in 
Hebr. liz, in Ar. léz; the pomegranate, in Hebr. rimmén, 
in Ar. rummén; the juniper; the pistachio, in Ar. fus- 
tuk; the carob, in Ar. kharriib; the sycamore, in Ar. 
jummeiz; and the apple and pear, which are less widely 
grown. Walnut-trees, Ar. jéz, were, in the time of 
Josephus, largely cultivated in the plain of Genesareth; 
and to-day they are particularly to be found in the 
Lebanon district. The apricot-tree, Ar. mismis, gives 
excellent fruit in Syria; and dried in the sun this forms 
the object of an important trade at Damascus; but the 
tree is much less widely grown in Palestine, where it is 
mainly found on the coast and in different parts of 
the highlands. The palm, Phenix dactylifera, in Ar. 
nakhl, only flourishes in the southern district of the coast, 
but it grows wild, without fruit, in the gorges to the east 
of the Dead Sea, and here and there inland. Finally, 
the vine is still cultivated with success in various parts. 

Amongst the trees that have been introduced from 
outside are: the banana-palm, an import from India, 
that only exists on the coast; the mulberry-tree, which 
seems to have come originally from China, and which 
was not cultivated in Palestine until a late period after 
the Christian era; the cactus, introduced from Central 
America towards the beginning of the sixteenth century 
and which abounds in Palestine, forming impenetrable 
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hedges round the gardens and fields; the orange-tree, 
transplanted from the Far East, and which makes the 
glory of the gardens of Jaffa. 

The principal cereals are: corn, Triticum sativum, in 
Hebr. fittah, which in the plain of Esdraelon has a long, 
slender grain, while that of the Hauran, more highly 
valued, is short and thick—-spelt, Triticum Spelta, in Hebr. 
kussemet, very like the true corn; barley, Hordeum vulgare 
in Hebr. se’6rah, used for making bread for the poor, but 
principally for feeding cattle; millet, Panicum miliacum, in 
Hebr. déh Gn, an import from India, but cultivated in all 
the hot and temperate regions of the globe; maize, in 
Ar. durra, of American origin. 

The native vegetables are: peas, beans, in Hebr. 
pél, in Ar. fil; lentils, in Hebr. ’addsim, in Ar. ’adas: 
garlic, in Hebr. stim, in Ar. tim of which the commonest 
kind is that we call scallion, Allium Ascalonicum, because 
it was brought from Esdraelon into Europe by the 
Crusaders; the onion, Allium Cepa, in Hebr. besdlim, in 
Ar. basal; the leek, Allium Porrum, in Hebr. héstr, in 
Ar. kurrath. Let us also mention hyssop, lettuce, the 
poppy, saffron, cumin, etc. 

To these are added cucumbers, melons and water- 
melons, all introduced from tropical regions. The plains 
of Saron and of the Sephelah are to-day rich in this 
kind of culture. + 

4 There are many works on the flora of Palestine. It is sufficient 
to mention here the leading work of H. B. Tristram, The Fauna and 
Flora of Palestine, in 4°, in the Survey of Western Palestine, London, 
1884, to be completed by subsequent studies which are to be found, 
in particular, in the two English and German Reviews on Palestine 
which have been quoted in the course of this present work. See our 


article, Palestine, in the Dictionnaire de la Bible, of Vigouroux, col. 
2,041. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE FAUNA 


Mammifers—Birds—Reptiles—Fish—Invertebrates 


Tue fauna of Palestine, like the flora, has geographical 
affinities which it is interesting to note. Palestine forms 
a province in the extreme south of the palzartic region, 
which comprises Europe, Africa north of the Atlas 
Mountains, Western Asia (but not Arabia, which is 
Ethiopian), the remainder of Asia north of the Himalayas, 
Northern China and Japan. An analysis of the different 
classes of animals shows that, if the great majority of 
the species belong to the paleartic region, yet in each 
class there is a group of exceptions and of peculiar forms 
which cannot be ascribed to this region, and which are 
almost all confined to the Jordan valley and the basin 
of the Dead Sea. Thus, out of the 113 species of mammi- 
fers, fifty-five are paleartic, thirty-four Ethiopian, six- 
teen Indian, and thirteen peculiar to Palestine. The 
bird fauna is extraordinarily rich for such a limited 
area. Of the 348 species which it comprises, 271 are 
paleartic, forty Ethiopian, seven Indian, and thirty 
local. The paleartic species belong almost entirely to 
the coast and to the plateau that borders the Jordan 
on the west and on the east. The Indian and Ethiopian 
types are almost exclusively confined to the basin of 
the Dead Sea which, with the exception of a few winter 
migrants, shows very few paleartic species. The ichtyo- 
logical fauna, although restricted as regards the number 
of species, is by far the most distinct in its characteris- 
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tics. It comprises forty-three species, of which only 
eight belong to the ordinary fauna of Mediterranean 
rivers. 


MAMMIFERS 


Amongst the Hebrews, the small cattle, s6’n, consisted 
of flocks of sheep and goats and constituted, as still to- 
day, an important part of the wealth of private indi- 
viduals. The Belka is now, as of old, the most favour- 
able district for raising sheep which, however, find 
sufficient feed in the wilderness and the highlands 
throughout the country. The most prevalent breed is 
that which is called Ovis laticaudata or fat-tailed, thus 
distinguished from the common kind Ovis aries, and, 
indeed, it is characterised by the enormous develop- 
ment of fat around the caudal vertebre. Hence one 
can understand why the tail of rams figured always 
amongst the best portions of the victim which were 
to be burnt on the altar. —The common goat, Capra 
hircus, is represented in Palestine by two varieties of 
which the principal is that of the Capra membrica, dis- 
tinguished by its powerful horns, its larger build, and 
particularly by its long, hanging ears, to which no doubt 
Amos was alluding when he said, “The shepherd 
snatches from the lion’s mouth two legs and the tip of an 
ear.”’? In the north, in the neighbourhood of Hermon, 
is to be found the Capra angorensis, with shorter ears and 
horns, and with longer and more silky hair. 

The larger cattle is designated in Hebrew by the word 
bagar, which also indicates the ox. The ox of Palestine, 
Bos taurus, is generally of small build, with legs that are 
short and not very strong. This animal also counted 
largely in the wealth of the patriarchs; but, as they led a 
nomadic life, they did not employ it in agricultural 


1 cf. Exod. xxix, 22; Lev. iii, 9, 11. 
3 Am, iii, 12. 
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labours, and it is principally down in the plains along 
the seashore that it is put to this use; it is here, too, that 
the finest breed is found. It is much more rare up in the 
highlands, except in certain plains such as that of Sichem 
or of Dothain, but it is also kept in the rich valleys of 
Galilee and the fat pastures of Galaad. In the northern 
part of the Jordan valley, and especially in the marshy 
region of Lake Huleh, lives the buffalo, Bos bubalus, which 
stands higher and is more massively built than the ordi- 
nary ox, having also a lower forehead and a larger 
muzzle. This quadruped is a native of India, that only 
penetrated to Western Asia at a fairly late period, and 
this is why certain writers see a difficulty in assimilating 
it to the re’ém of the Bible, It has, however, features 
in common with this animal which allow the identifi- 
cation to be generally admitted. 3 
Together with sheep and oxen, the pre-eminent 
domestic animal, amongst the Hebrews, was the ass, 
hamé6r; the patriarchs possessed whole herds of them and, 
indeed, on account of their easy grazing, their resistance 
to heat and thirst and their sure-footedness, they were 
most valuable possessions in hot countries, and in 
mountainous and arid regions. They belong to two 
varieties: the large ass of the Syrian desert, generally 
with a white coat, which is akin to the donkey of Cairo, 
and the common ass, which is superior to our European 
species, taller and stronger, but less handsome, however, 
less brisk and less patient than that of Egypt. It does not 
merit—and in the Bible it is never accorded—that scorn 
which is the portion of donkeys in the West, and it was 
used as a mount for the most distinguished personages. 
The horse, sis, as is well known, was only introduced 
at a later date amongst the Israelites, and it is in par- 
ticular kept for the saddle by the Arabs, who despise 
3 For the re’em, cf. Num, xxiii, 22; xxiv, 8; Job xxxix, 9-12; 
Is. xxxiv, 6-7, etc, 
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the mule. This latter, in Hebr. pered, was in olden times 
used by royalty for riding, ¢ and it is now utilised by the 
stationary population on account of its endurance and 
of the ease with which it can climb the most uneven 
paths. The peculiar constitution of the camel, gdmdl, 
enables it to achieve what is not possible for either horse 
or ass, and that is to cross great stretches of waterless 
country. This animal is used both as a beast of burden 
and for ridings and it is, besides, very valuable for its 
milk and also for its hair which is made into coarse 
material for tents, curtains and clothing.‘ The breed 
that is mostly used in Palestine to-day is the camel 
with one hump, Camelus dromadarius, and this animal 
is the great source of wealth for the Bedouins. 

Amongst domesticated animals, the dog, keleb, has 
not either in the Bible or anywhere in the East the 
position that he holds in our country; Tobias’s dog must 
not be considered as the type of his fellows in Palestine, 
for he was more akin to the wild animal. Psalm lviii 
(lix), 7, 15. compares the enemies to starveling dogs 
that prowl at night around the town in search of prey, 
and this sight can still be seen in the vagrant, ownerless 
pack that does the official work of public sanitation by 
devouring the rubbish that is thrown into the street. It 
is the same breed that to-day, as of old, serves the shep- 
herd or wanders at large about the villages and coun- 
tryside, and which is very closely related to the jackal. 
This latter, sié’dl, is frequently mentioned in the Scrip- 
tures, and is an animal that comes half-way between 
the wolf and the fox, having a greyish-yellow coat, 
dark on top and whitish underneath, on which account 
it has been named canis aureus. It hunts in large packs, 
and we know how Samson utilised these in order to 


4 cf. II Sam. (II Kings) xiii, 293 xviii, g; I (III) Kingsi, 33, 38, 44. 
5 Gen. xxiv, 61; xxxi, 17; >xXVil, 25. 
6 St. Matt. iii, 4; St. Mark i, 6. 
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revenge himself on the Philistines.7 This pack-life and 
certain other characteristics distinguish the jackal from 
the fox which, in Hebrew, bears the same name. The 
latter is represented by two species: the Vulpes nilotica, 
or Egyptian fox, common in the south and the centre 
of Palestine, extremely abundant in Judea and to the 
east of the Jordan, and of which the habits are in no wise 
different from those of our fox, being entirely different 
from those of the jackal; and the Vulpes flavescens which 
lives in the wooded parts of Galilee. The wolf, ze’éb, 
Canis lupus, is found fairly often still in the maritime 
plains, in the ravines of Galilee, and particularly in the 
uplands of Benjamin, sometimes also in the forests of 
Basan and Galaad. In the south is found the Egyptian 
wolf, Canis lupaster, with a golden-yellow coat, having 
a smaller build, a more pointed nose and more slender 
legs. 

The lion, ’art, ’aryéh, lébt, had many haunts in Pales- 
tine in olden times, especially in the dense thickets of 
the Jordan valley, but he has long since disappeared. 
The leopard, ndmér, the Felis pardus, still exists in the 
neighbourhood of the Dead Sea, in the old lands of 
Galaad and of Basan, and although he is rare in Galilee, 
still his tracks may be seen on Tabor and also on Carmel. 
Several species of wild cats may also be found: the Felis 
chaus, twice as large as the domestic cat, and more like 
the lynx, frequents in particular the jungle along the 
Jordan; the Felis maniculata, rare to the west of the river, 
is common on the east. The hyena, sébda, is rarely 
mentioned in the Bible. The bear, d6b, which used to be 
met in Juda and in Ephraim® has become very rare, 
but is still to be found in the Lebanon district and to 
the east of the Jordan. The wild-boar, hazér, is only 
once mentioned in Holy Writ, and that is when Israel, 


7 Jud. xv, 4, 
8 I Sam. (I Kings) xvii, 34; II (IV) Kings ii, 24. 
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chastised by the Lord, is compared to a vineyard that 
“the boar out of the wood hath laid waste.”» He is 
still to be found throughout the country, especially 
in marshy and thickly overgrown places. 

The deer, *ayydl, used to be abundant in Palestine; 
the Bible makes allusion to its gracefulness, its agility, 
and to some peculiarities of its ways.t° It has now 
become rare on account of the barrenness of the soil. 
On the other hand, the gazelle, sebt, Gazella dorcas, 
which appears in the south by hundreds at a time, is 
sometimes even to be seen on the Mount of Olivet. 
East of the Jordan is commonly found the Gazella 
arabica which is more beautiful than the ordinary 
gazelle. The wild goat, Capra beden, or Ibex sinaitica, 
lives not only in the ravines of Moab, but in the wilder- 
ness of Juda, and in the neighbourhood of the Dead 
Sea. It is a superb animal, most marvellously nimble- 
footed. 

Several species of hares are to be found in the country, 
and numerous muride: Mus musculus, in all the towns; 
Mus alexandrinus, in the towns down at the coast; Mus 
sylvaticus, in the plains; Mus pretextus, in the plain of 
Genesareth, the Jordan valley and the surroundings 
of the Dead Sea. 


Birps 


The wealth of birds in Palestine is due to its physical 
conditions. The climate there in winter draws the 
birds of northern climes, and in summer, those of 
Africa. The temperature of the Jordan valley and the 
neighbourhood of the Dead Sea is favourable to birds 
of tropical type who make their home there, and thus 
plains and mountains, woods and hills, rocks’ and 
deserts have each their particular and very numerous 


9 Ps. lxxix (Ixxx), 14. 
10 Ps, xvii (xviii), 34; Hab. iii, 19; Prov. v, 19; Job xxxix, 1-4. 
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denizens. Passeres: thrush, blackbird, robin redbreast, 
Erithacus rubicula, is everywhere in winter, but does not 
stay after the end of February; nightingale, on the banks 
of the Jordan, on Tabor and in the wooded valleys; 
warbler; bulbul of Palestine, Pycnonotus xanthopygus, one 
of the most characteristic birds of the hot parts of the 
country; swallow, Cynnyris ose@, of tropical family and, as 
far as can be known, absolutely peculiar to the Holy 
Land, and even there it is confined to a limited area; 
goldfinch—sparrow—as plentiful and as perky as in our 
country; chaffinch, in flights, during the winter, on the 
maritime plain and the southern plateau; Amydrus 
Tristrami, a very unusual bird, of the size and shape of a 
thrush, with the body of a very lustrous blue-black, 
yellow wings of rusty hue, a long, arched and very sharp 
beak, dwells in the cliffs along the valley of Cedron and 
the shores of the Dead Sea; crow; crested lark, one of 
the commonest birds in the plains and valleys of the 
coast, the midlands and the north. 

Birds of prey, the little owl; the great Egyptian owl; 
the screech owl; the barn owl; the bearded gypaetus, 
or vulture, that preys on lambs—this creature chooses 
as its favourite abode the gorges which open into the 
Dead Sea and the Jordan valley, especially the ravines 
of the Arnon and of Callirhoe; the eagle, neser, of which 
four principal species have been observed in Palestine, 
and to which the sacred writers make frequent allu- 
sion; the kite; falcon; sparrow-hawk. 

Waders: the heron—especially in the environs of 
Lake Huleh, of the Jordan, of the Lake of Tiberias, of 
the Cison and along the coast; the swan; crane; bustard; 
snipe. 

Palmipedes: cormorant; pelican, Pelicanus onocrotalus, 
common on the Lake of Tiberias; wild duck; flamingo. 

The dove, yénéh, is the bird most frequently men- 
tioned in the Bible, and it is still to be found im great 
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numbers in Palestine. Throughout the East the domestic 
pigeon is reared in great quantities. 

Finally, the gallinacee include: the red partridge, 
Caccabis chukar, and another, Ammoperdix Heyii, almost 
twice as big as a quail, of a yellowish grey—the colour 
of the soil, and which takes the place of the former in 
the basin of the Dead Sea and the ravines of the Jordan 
valley; the quail, Coturnix communis, which returns by 
myriads in the month of March. 

In the flight of birds, in their feeding, their nest, their- 
song and their customs, in their qualities both general 
and individual, the Bible finds many delightful allu- 
sions and comparisons, and even some beautiful des- 
criptions, like that of the eagle in the Book of Job. ?: 


REPTILES 


Reptiles, common snakes, vipers and lizards are 
numerous in Palestine. The climate and the soil are 
propitious to them, the limestone rocks and the chalky 
hills provide a retreat for them, while the tropical heat 
and the dry atmosphere of the Jordan valley favour their 
propagation. 


FisH 


The Holy Scriptures are content to mention fish in a 
general way, without entering into any characteristic 
detail, and without giving in Hebrew any particular 
name, save the common term ddég. And yet these animals 
are wondrously abundant and varied in the lakes and 
watercourses; even little springs often contain several 
species. The fish of the Lake of Tiberias, like those of 
the Jordan and its affluents, show a great resemblance 
to those of the Nile. 


tt Job xxxix, 27-30. 
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INVERTEBRATES 


If it is a fact that insects multiply particularly in hot 
countries, Palestine ought to, and indeed does, present 
numerous species of these. Taking the coleoptera alone, 
there are, according to naturalists, more than four 
hundred kinds of them. Not one of these, however, is 
named in the Bible, even though the Hebrews well 
knew the ravages these little animals made in the wheat 
and on the trees. This, however, cannot be said of the 
locust, an orthoptera whose terrible devastations they 
have described—often in a most striking language, and 
which they indicate by nine different words designating 
either the different species or the same species at its 
various phases of development. The law allowed four 
of these species to be eaten. *: Amongst the hymenoptera, 
several varieties are mentioned in the Bible, and some 
of these are the object of special attention: the bee, 
debéraéh, which has always lived in Palestine, if not in the 
domesticated condition, at least in the wild state, depo- 
siting its honey in the hollow of rocks or of trees;+3 the 
ant, nemdléh, given as an example of wisdom;*4 the 
hornet, sir’ dh, which is used four times in Holy Writ as 
an example of the way in which God would make the 
Canaanitish peoples flee before the Hebrews. 5 

The fly, zebdb, though less intrusive than in Egypt, is 
still very troublesome in many a part of Palestine; and 
it was sufficiently so in the land of the Philistines to give 
its name to Beelzebub, “king of flies.” 

The scorpion, ’agrdb, is also an animal that abounds 
in certain districts, and it thus gave its name to the 
“ascent of Acrabim” on the southern frontier of the 


12 Lev. xi, 22. For the ravages, cf. Joel i, 4-12, etc. 

*3 Deut. xxxii, 13; I Sam. (I Kings) xiv, 25; Ps. xxx (lxxxi), 17, 
etc. 

14 Prov. vi, 6-8; xxx, 24 25. 

15 Exod. xxiii, 28-30; Deut. vii 20; Jos. xxiv, 12; Wisdom xii 8. 
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Holy Land.** Its bite, though very painful, is rarely 
mortal. *7 

We would be going outside the scheme of this survey 
were we to seek the origin of the flora and fauna of the 
basin of the Dead Sea, where are to be found forms of 
life that differ radically from those of the surrounding 
region. 

16 Num. xxxiv, 4; Jos. xv, 3; Jud. i, 36. 

17 For the fauna of the Bible, see: H. B. Tristram, op. cit.; 
L. Anderlind, Ackerbau und Thierzucht in Syrien, insbesondere in Palastina, 
in the Zeit. d. Deut. Pal.-Ver., Vol. TX, 1886, p. 55-73; F. Boden- 
heimer, Die Tierwelt Palastinas, Leipzig, 1920, 2 parts, 38 and 37 
pages; without counting numerous monographs. 


FINAL CHAPTER 


HOLY WRIT IN LAND AND BOOK 


THE nature of a country is of necessity shown forth in 
its history. By its physical conditions, by its soil, climate 
and produce it exerts a very real influence on the char- 
acter, the tastes and the activities of the people who dwell 
therein; by its very relief, its plains, mountains and 
rivers it influences the trend of certain events, such as 
military expeditions, and battles. The Hebrew people, 
it is true, were not born in this Land of Canaan, they 
were not of native growth, for they were only brought 
there after lengthy migrations; the land, then, had not 
had the making of the people. Nevertheless, it is true 
to say that it transformed them. From a nomadic, 
pastoral race, a desert growth, it made a settled nation, 
given to husbandry, a cultivated plant, in fact, that had 
been trained to adapt itself to its new surroundings. 
The Bible, which was written by the Jews, for the most 
part, in the very country itself, must therefore be the 
reflection not only of the life of the nation but of the 
land which was its setting. And, indeed, historical 
chronicles, legislation, poetry, morals and prophecy 
are entwined with a wealth of details that set this 
country clearly before our eyes, and if we do not see 
this connection, the very Book itself is sometimes diffi- 
cult to understand. 

In order to keep to the object we have in view, let us 
be content to show the conformity that exists between 
the cradle of the Bible, such as we have described it, 
and the actual Bible, to whose accuracy it bears witness. 
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We have already noted how each of the characteristic 
features of the soil of Palestine has its special name in 
the Holy Books: sefélah, negeb, ’ardbah, misér, etc. The 
Bible, like every true history, is a true geography, and 
of this we have given the physical side. 

From this point of view, it is interesting to remark, 
first of all, that the nature of the country explains cer- 
tain facts, such as the way in which the Israelites con- 
quered and took possession of it. Why did the plains 
and the lowlands remain for so long and to such a great 
extent still in the possession of the original inhabitants, 
the Canaanites?—It was because they had room there 
to draw up their chariots, which were the terror of the 
Hebrews. These latter, starting from the banks of the 
Jordan, had in their conquest of Western Palestine to 
begin with the highlands, and here they could fight 
on equal terms. Their first blows were struck about 
the middle of the Judeo-Samaritan massif, and from 
thence they spread out towards the north and towards 
the south. This massif was, besides, throughout the 
course of history, their real stronghold, their surest 
possession, the first to be won, the last to be lost. Sur- 
rounded as it was by such veritable fosses as were the 
Jordan valley, the plain of Esdraelon and the coastal 
plain, it long lay sheltered from the great invasions 
which merely skirted its borders in following their 
natural line of progress. Before penetrating within it, 
foreign armies always took care to occupy the environs. 
On the other hand, while the maritime plain was occu- 
pied by the Philistines in the south and by the Phe- 
nicians in the north, Galilee and the Hauran lay more 
open, and were thus exposed to incursions by divers 
peoples. 

Besides this, Palestine, like Greece, is a land of small 
provinces, as varied in their inhabitants as in their flora 
and their fauna. From the very beginning we see that 
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it was divided amongst several populations, the Hittites, 
the Amorrhites, the Canaanites, etc., who each had 
their particular district. In this natural division into 
provinces Palestine well suited the Hebrews who, 
although they were united by the bonds of blood, of 
religion and of legislation, still kept up through the 
greater part of their history, their division into tribes, 
each of which, as they retained their own territory, 
retained also their own character, even to their own pro- 
vincialisms, as is shown by the sibbéleth« and the speech 
of the Galileans.+ It is then possible, we believe, to 
ascertain, by a study of the physical conditions of their 
territory and of the life of each of these tribes, the par- 
ticular traits that characterised them. The Bible itself 
has portrayed these vividly by means of sundry details, 
or by comparisons drawn from nature. 

On the western slope of the mountains of Galilee, in a 
fertile and wooded land, Aser finds “‘a fat bread and 
the dainties of kings’; in the midst of fair plantations 
of olives and fig-trees, etc., ‘he dips his feet in oil’’; 
while, satisfied with his belongings, “che dwells tranquilly 
upon his fretted banks,” near that shore of which we 
have already described the ruggedness. 3 

On the eastern slope, Nephtali, too, “enjoying abund- 
ance and full of the blessings of the Lord,” “is a tere- 
binth, which throws out shoots and provides splendid 
branches,” thus signifying the full development of life 
and strength. + 

Between the two, Zabulon “draws his wealth from 
the neighbourhood of the havens”; “leaning on Sidon 
he stretches his arms towards two seas,”’ the Mediterra- - 
nean and the Lake of Tiberias.s It seems, however, 

t Jud. xii, 1-6. 

2 St. Matt. xxvi, 73. 

3 Gen, xlix, 20; Deut. xxxiii, 24; Jud. v, 17. 

4 Deut. xxxiii, 23; Gen. xlix, 21, according to the Hebrew. 

5 Deut. xxxiii 19; Gen. xlix, 13. 
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according to Josue® that he was separated from the 
former by Aser, and from the second by Nephtali. How- 
ever, the mention of Sidon, which represents Phoenicia, 
shows clearly enough that there was no question of 
being in actual touch with the sea; but Zabulon may 
well have had some outlets on the side of the western 
sea as well as on the side of the eastern lake.7 It is a 
fact, too, that in certain places the borders of the tribes 
were indistinct, and that they might vary with the passage 
of time. It is in this sense that Zabulon is associated with 
Issachar in the sea traffic.* Both might have marts on 
the coast, and thus could draw treasures from the shores. 

In the midst of the fat plain of Esdraelon, “‘Issachar is 
a sturdy ass,” a comparison that was rather flattering 
than otherwise to the mind of an Oriental, considering 
the esteem in which this animal was held. Issacher 
might imitate its steadiness and its endurance, but he, 
too, had no other horizon than the rich “enclosures” 
within the bosom of which he loved to “‘lie down.”? He 
would have been able to fight, to put his strength and 
this activity at the service of his brethren; he found 
“rest”? more “‘sweet” than glory, the enjoyment of the 
goods that were provided for him in abundance by an 
“excellent land’ preferable even to liberty. For, in 
order to keep or to increase this enjoyment, he became 
a hireling, one liable to statute-labour, ‘‘bowing his 
shoulder under the burden, becoming a servant under 
tribute.” He carried his produce to the neighbouring 
coast, to the land of the Phcenicians, and made himself 
the servant of the numerous caravans that crossed the 
plain of Esdraelon. As such a rich country was often 
greedily coveted, he preferred to pay tribute rather 
than defend his own property. » 

6 Jos. xix, 10-16, 24-31, 32-39. 


7 cf. Josephus, Ant. jud. v, 1, 22. 
8 Deut. xxxiii, 18-19. 
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The entrance to the mountains of Samaria was 
defended by a tribe whose martial valour contrasted 
strangely with the selfish indulgence} of Issachar. 
Manasses was set here to keep the ways that led from 
the north into the heart of the country, right into Sichem 
and Jerusalem. On this account there stood, at this 
point, towns of primary importance, such as Mageddo, 
Thanach and Jeblaam, the outlying fortresses of the 
mountain ridges. 

Thus guarded by a valiant tribe, and defended, too, by 
its own peculiar position, the central massif gave greater 
security to those who dwelt there. The northern tribes 
were to a much less degree monarch of all they surveyed 
within their own borders, and therefore were unable 
to take such an active part in the interior affairs of the 
nation. Very different was the position of Ephraim who, 
to the physical advantages of the country, joined an 
energy and a strength that David calls “the protection 
of my head.”’:» He is compared to a bull that is provoked 
and attacked by an archer, but which, by the help of 
the Almighty, withstands the blows, and the land he 
possesses is laden with blessings. :* To extol his strength, 
Moses compares his horns to those of the re’ém. His, too, 
during long ages at least, was the double centre, both 
religious and civil, of the nation: Silo and Sichem. 

As for Benjamin, he “‘is a ravenous wolf: in the morn- 
ing he devours his prey, and in the evening he divides 
his spoil.”*+ Such was the warlike spirit of this tribe, 
one of the smallest and yet one of the strongest, having 
skill in the handling of the bow, of the sling, and of the 
sword,*3 as well as courage and obstinacy. Through 
its narrow passes, once the haunt of wild beasts, through 

10 Ps, lix (Ix), 9; cvii (cviii), 9. 

11 Gen. xlix, 22-26, a text full of difficulties; cf. L. Gry, Revue 
biblique, 1917, p. 508-520; Deut. xxxiii, 13-17. 

14 Gen. xlix, 27. 


13 Jud. xx, 16. 
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the vale of Seboim or “of the hyenas” and through the 
land of Sual or “‘of the jackal’’:4 was this tribe to roam 
like a wolf, going down into the rich plains of the 
Philistines and gathering much rich plunder. The 
cramped area of Benjamin’s territory was made up for 
by “‘the excellence of the ground, for Jericho was his,”’ *s 
and also by its strategic importance, for his, too, was 
Jerusalem and the outlying forts that defended it on the 
north, those numerous eminences with which the 
country is studded, each like a natural fastness, and 
bearing a name in keeping with its position: Rama, 
Ramathaim, Gabaa, Gabaath, Gabaon, “‘a high place’; 
Maspha, “‘outlook.’”’ This tribe gave to the people Saul, 
their first king. 

Like Benjamin, Dan, too, had a rather limited territory 
comprising the coastal plain, at least that part of it 
that was not occupied by the Philistines, and the first 
spurs of the mountain chain. Straitened within his 
borders, he wanted to spread out by founding a colony 
in the extreme north of the country.:6 His warlike 
valour is summed up in two qualities, strength and guile, 
while he is likened to “a young lion who rushes out from 
Basan,” and ‘‘to the serpent in the way, the horned 
viper in the path that biteth the horse’s heels that his 
rider may fall backward.”’*7 On account of the rich- 
ness of their soil and of the great highway of the gentiles 
that traversed the plain, the position held by this tribe 
was of considerable importance. 

The real lion, however, was Juda, whose prerogatives 
were strength, sovereignty and glory. The victorious 
strength of the tribe was incarnated chiefly in David, to 
whom it was given to realise these words: “Thy hand 


141 Sam. (I Kings) xiii, 17, 18. 

15 Josephus, Ant. jud. v, 1, 22. 

6 Jud. xviii. 

17 Deut. xxxiii, 22; Gen. xlix, 16, 17. 
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shall be on the neck of thy enemies . . . ; after having 
plundered, my son, thou art gone up; he has bent the 
knee, he has couched like a lion and as lioness.” *® The 
lion of Juda displayed abroad his terrible power, then 
went up again, laden with plunder, into the lair of his 
mountains. There he lay long, couched in the bosom 
of a peace that was nobly won. Such is, as it were, a 
summing up of the two reigns of David and Solomon. 
But the part played by this tribe, the progress of its 
influence and the vicissitudes of its domination form 
the background of the whole history of the Chosen 
People. The land of this tribe was pre-eminently the 
land of the vine, so much so that, without a care for 
havoc, no one hesitated to “‘tie his foal to the vineyard, 
or the colt of the she-ass to the vine, and to wash his 
robe in wine.’’:9 Nevertheless, the real “lion of the 
tribe of Juda” is Christ, the “Offspring of David,” ° 
Who, after having vanquished the demon, established 
the kingdom of peace in power and plenty. 

Taken from out the inheritance of Juda, Simeon’s 
part was the least goodly of all the land of Canaan, 
for, being relegated to the edge of the desert, this tribe 
found none of that fruitful soil such as the others had 
divided amongst themselves. Thus isolated, it was not 
called upon to mix in the combats and events that 
rendered them illustrious, and throughout history this 
tribe was very much in the background. It had, never- 
theless, the glory of counting Judith amongst its chil- 
dren. ?* 

Eastwards of the Jordan, the half-tribe of Manasses, 
that had borne its valiant share in the conquest of the 
western region, was set in the rich land of Basan, at 
, the outposts of the country. 

18 Gen. xlix, 8, 9. 
19 Gen. xlix, II. 
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Mid-way down thisstrip ofeastern territory, Gad, “‘bless- 
ed by Him who sets him forth, hath rested like a lion- 
ness; he hath torn the shoulders and the head. He hath 
chosen for himself the first-fruits [of the land]; for therein 
lay the portion of the leader. He has marched at the 
head of the people and accomplished the justice of 
Jahveh and his judgments with Israel.”?>2 The tribe 
thus carved out for itself a fine portion amongst the 
first conquests of Israel; and then its part was there to 
keep good watch against the invading Children of the 
East. A very remarkable sequence of play on words 
shows, in Genesis xlix, 19, how ‘“‘Gad, plundered by the 
plunderers, plunders [in his turn] upon their heels.” 
His warriors are represented as mighty men, “handling 
shield and spear, men like unto lions, nimble as moun- 
tain goats.” 23 

Finally, Reuben, deprived of his rights as eldest son 
on account of the fault he had committed, was relegated 
to the borders of the Israelitish possessions, where he 
dwelt unhonoured and unsung, without being able to 
count amongst his children either a judge, a prophet, 
or a hero. This was not, however, because he was lack- 
ing in military qualities,++ for he had to fight on the 
one hand against the pillaging Bedouins of the desert, 
and on the other against the Moabites. 

It was thus that God was pleased to keep in the unity 
and the variety of one same territory the unity and the 
variety of His People. He was even pleased to make use 
of the physical conditions of this land to impose upon 
this people, with a more perfect idea of His power and 
His wisdom, a more perfect respect for His laws. Upon 
the climate, upon the fruitfulness or the barrenness of 
the soil, He based the dogma of His Providence, show- 


22 Deut. xxxiii, 20-21. 
23 I Chron. xii, 8. 
24 I Chron, v, 18. 
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ing how He held in His own hand the rain of heaven 
or the parching winds, the good things or the scourges 
of the earth. In Egypt, with its uniform climate and 
its mighty, fertilizing stream, these manifestations of 
the divine goodness or the divine wrath had been, per- 
force, less simple, but once upon the land of Canaan, 
they took on a striking character. It was this great 
law of Providence that Moses impressed upon the 
Hebrews so strongly from the very beginning: “You 
shall keep all the commandments which I command 
you to-day, that you may be strong . . . that you may 
live long in the land which Jahveh promised to give 
your brethren .. . a land flowing with milk and honey. 
For the land which thou goest to possess is not like the 
land of Egypt whence ye came out, and which thou 
didst sow and water with thy foot like a vegetable gar- 
den. But the land where you are entering in to take 
possession is a land of mountains and of valleys, watered 
by the rain of heaven; a land for which Jahveh, thy 
God, himself hath care, keeping it continually beneath 
his eyes from the beginning of the year unto the end 
thereof. If then you obey my commandments . . . I will 
give to your land the rain in due time, the early rain 
and the latter rain, and thou shalt gather in thy corn, 
thy new wine and thine oil . . . Beware lest perhaps your 
heart be deceived and you turn aside and serve strange 
gods and adore them. The wrath of Jahveh would be 
enkindled against you; he would shut up heaven, and 
no more rain would fall; the earth would not yield her 
fruit and you would perish speedily in the good land 
which Jahveh giveth you.”*s The prophets never 
ceased repeating these warnings, and more than once 
God carried into effect the threats which they con- 
tained. 

The Children of Israel, however, often abandoned 

25 Deut. xi, 8-17. 
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their God for strange gods, leaving the pure religion of 
Jahveh for the sensual cult of the Canaanitish idols. 
Should these polytheistic weaknesses be attributed to 
the abundance of good things enjoyed by the people, 
the silencing of the voice of conscience by glutted man 
in order to listen to nothing but his lower instincts? 
This seems to be the case, judging by the sacred canticle 
which, against the tender solicitude of God for Israel, 
sets the contempt with which the latter, once he was 
overwhelmed with benefits, abandoned his God: 


Like unto the eagle enticing her brood 

And hovering over her young, 

(Jahveh) has spread his wings, he has taken 
[Israel], 

He has borne him upon his plumes. 

Jahveh alone has led him, 

No strange god was there with him. 

Unto the high parts of the country he has made him 
go up; 

And Israel has eaten of the fruits of the fields; 

He made him suck the honey from the rock, 

The oil that issues from the hardest stone, 

Cream from the cow and the milk of sheep, 

With the fat of lambs, 

Rams bred in Basan, and goats, 

With the flower of the wheat; 

And thou hast drunk the blood of the grape, the 
foaming wine. 

But Jesurun (Israel) has become fat, and he has 
kicked. 

Thou art become fat and thick and gross. 

And he has abandoned the God who fashioned him 

And despised the Rock of his salvation. ** 


26 Deut. xxxii, 11-15. 
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It would not, however, be fair to see in this satisfac- 
tion of glutted nature the sole cause of the idolatry of 
the Hebrews; to this should be added, even as the prin- 
cipal cause,—over and above their natural inclination 
in that direction,—the pernicious example and the in- 
fluence of the peoples amongst whom they dwelt. The 
leaning of the Chosen People towards idolatrous wor- 
ship was such that the Mosaic Law had to multiply 
preventative measures in order to turn them away 
from this danger. After the wonders of their departure 
from Egypt they prostrated themselves before the golden 
calf, and, after they had entered into the Promised Land, 
they drew down upon themselves the wrath of God by 
adoring Baal and Astarte, the gods of Syria, of Moab, 
and of Ammon. Such is the whole theme of the book of 
Judges. The perpetual contact and even matrimonial 
alliances with pagan peoples, the attractions of a licen- 
tious cult, false sentiments of respect and of fear with 
regard to the gods peculiar to each country,—the pro- 
tection of these having to be assured, or their wrath 
avoided,—and only too often the example of the kings, 
these reasons, and others that it will be easy to imagine, 
explain sufficiently the lapses of Israel into idolatry. 

But if the Hebrew People, by their many guilty 
relapses, only too often ignored their God, they alone, 
of all the nations of antiquity, acknowledged the mag- 
nificence of His works, and hymned them admirably. 
The Bible, which, it is said, “‘is as full of poetry as the sea 
is full of salt,” derives its lyric tones from the pageantry 
of nature that the sacred poets had ever beneath their 
eyes, from the great phenomena as well as from the 
most pleasing and the most delicate objects of creation. 
One should read, for example, Psalm ciii (civ) which is 
a most magnificent hymn to the Creator, and the des- 
cription of the storm in Ps. xxviii (xxix), not to mention 
a host of other pages equally sublime in the same book 
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and in the Prophets. But that is a subject too well 
known for us to insist upon. 

Let us ask ourselves, rather, as one last question, 
whether biblical geography, within the limits which 
we have been considering, brings solid support to bib- 
lical history; whether the geography stands as a guarantee 
of the authority of the history, that is to say of its authen- 
ticity and its veracity. 

The historical value of a book is judged according to 
the exactness of the topographical and archeological 
details upon which its statements are supported. If the 
events which it records represent the true aspect of the 
country at the time when they took place, this is, if not 
an absolute assurance, at least cogent evidence as to 
their reality. Errors of place, on the other hand, as well 
as anachronisms, are its condemnation. Is not this the 
rule that is applied to historians in the secular literature 
of the Old World? Why, then, should the Bible be made 
an exception? 

Taken as a whole, the Bible reflects Palestine so 
vividly that it is just as impossible to understand the 
Book without a clear knowledge of the country, as it is 
to understand the history of Greece or of France with- 
out a grasp of the geography of these two regions. 
Taken in detail it is here the account of a battle, there a 
march of troops, again a series of public or private 
events that need to be followed on a map. Take, for 
instance, the numerous combats between the Hebrews 
and the Philistines, those that had for their setting the 
plain of Esdraelon, as well as the various foreign incur- 
sions and invasions, and the necessity for a study of the 
ground becomes apparent, besides the consideration of 
the added interest that this affords. The Book of Jesue 
is in itself alone a real treatise on geography, and the 
very Gospel is admirably elucidated by a knowledge 
of the topography of Palestine. 
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Not only do the names of localities in the Bible 
constitute an abundant nomenclature, but the most 
important of these have been found again, to a large 
extent, under the same form upon Assyrian and Egyp- 
tian monuments of the greatest antiquity. By a pheno- 
menon, at which we should pause to wonder, the ancient 
Hebrew names, stripping off the Greek garb in which 
they were long shrouded, have taken on again in Arabic 
their original form, and have kept this right down to 
our-own times. This is the more striking when we com- 
pare the difficulty which we often experience when we 
endeavour to find again the names of Old France under 
their guise of to-day. 

Thus there is, between the land and the history of the 
Bible, a bond that renders them inseparable, a light 
that reflects from the one upon the other. But, from 
the exactitude of a sacred writer’s geography, can 
one be certain of his historical exactness? No, it is 
replied, because the Hebrew writers knew their coun- 
try so well that they could give a perfect local colour to 
their fiction. Granting this principle, what ancient 
history would stand? Besides, did the land of Canaan 
remain so exempt from all change that an author 
could venture to reproduce the exact topography after 
the lapse of a few centuries, without the danger of 
clumsy errors? 

We do not in the least maintain that an absolute 
proof of authenticity and veracity should be sought 
here, apart from any other argument. This is a question 
that must be examined and discussed in connection 
with each separate book. We say, in a general way, that 
the geographical element ought to weigh its fair share 
in the balance of judgment upon the value of a writing, 
to which it brings, to say the least, a powerful confirma- 
tion. We plead that in historical matters, sacred geo- _ 
graphy should be given the same weight as measles 
geography. 

FINIS 
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E]-Hara, 184 
El-Hartiyeh, 62 
El-Jish, 58 
El-Khashm, 44 
El-Khalil, 83 
El-Khuds, see Jerusalem 
El-Lejjun, 65 
E]-Makhnah, 74, 76 
El-Mejdel, 39 
El-Mesmiyeh, 191 
El-Mineh, 40 
E]-Muhrakah, 72 
Elusa, 99 
Endor (Endur), 67 
Engaddi, 89, 95, 136 
Engannim, 65 
En-Nukra, 184, 188 
Ephraim, 45, 74, 79, 172, 219, 240 
Ephrem, 88 
Ephron, 166 
Er-Rafeh, 190 
Esdraelon, 19, 43, 53, 60 seq., 109, 
121, 172, 194, 197, 200, 202, 
218, 225, 239, 247 
Esdud, 38, 47 
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Es-Salt, see Salt 
Estaol, 84 
Et-Taybeh, 166 
Et-Teleil, 53 
Et-Tell, 104, 154 
Ezta, 191, 193 
Ez-Zarah, 138, 177 


F 

Far’a, 76, 7 

Field of oe Shepherds, 85 

Fik, 153 

Fountain of Eliseus, 107 
G 

Gabaa, 241 

Gabaath, 241 


Gabalitis (Gabolitis), 170 

Gabaon, 83, 241 

Gad, 16, 112, 156, 162, 243 
Gadara, 117, 163 

Gadaritis, 52 

Galaad, 14, 156 seq. 

Galilee, 15, 52 seq., 201, 202, 212, 


ae 
a, 149, 154 


Garizim (Mount), 74 seq., 158, 
201, 203 

Gaulanitis, 53, 116, 148 seq. 

Gaulon, 149, 190 

Gaza, 20, 22, 40, seq., 205, 210 

Gazer, 51, 214 

Gelboe (Mount), 60 seq., 66, 70, 73 

Genesareth (Lake of), 117, 125 seq. 
see Tiberias (Lake of), Plain 
of G, 104 


Ghor, 103, 108, 119, 178, 198, 205, 
211, 214 

Ghoraniyeh, 121, 123 

Ghor el-Mezra’a, 137 

Ghor es-Safiyeh, 137, 178 
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Ghor Seisban, 175 
Gischala, 58 
Gomorra, 122, 143, 146 
Gophna, 91 

H 
Hadida, 91 
Haditeh, 49 
Haifa, 18, 24, 58, 72, 109, 205, 210 
Hamad, 16, 17, 184 


Hammam ez-Zerka, 175 

Haret (Forest of), 219 

Harma (Horma), 9 

Haroseth of the Nations, 62, 67 

Hasar-’Enan, 17 

Hasbeya, 114 

Hasersual, 99 

Hattin (Hill of), 126 

Hauran, 20, 148, 149, 151, 159, 184, 
seq., 203, 218, 237 

Hebron, 83, 85, 89, 97, 98 

Hejaz, 194 

Hermon (chain), 19, 103, 114, 149, 
152, 156, 203 


Great H. i esh-Sheikh), 
17, 74, 126, 18 
Little H. G. Nebi-Dahi), 
61, 67 

Hesban, 169 


Hesebon, 180 

Hieromax, see Sheri’at el-Mena- 
direh and Yarmuk 

Hinnom (Vale of), 91, 203 

Hippena, 52 

Hippo, Hippus, 15, 153, 1 

Huleh (Lake), 19, 116, ae 223 
Plain of H., 103, 104 


I 


Idumea, 170, 202 
Iksal, 53, 68 
Issachar, 63, 239 


J 


abes-Galaad, 160 
aboc, 20, 118, 121, 160, and see 
Nahr ez-Zerka 
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Jaffa, 20, 23, 25, 36 seq., 207, 210 
Jamnia, 38, 39, 40, 91 
Jaulan, 104, 126, 131, 148 seq., 
185, 195, 203 
Jazer, 166 
Jebel, 
»» Dahi, see J. Nebi-Dahi and 
Hermon (Little) 
», ed-Druz, 185 
Jebel et-Telj, 114 
», et Tur (Garizim), 73, 74 
5 et Tur (Tabor), $5 
», €z-Zumleh, 157 
»» Fuku’a (Gelboe), 70 
sue Edeishys90 
», Karantal, 83, 145 
»» Madara, 17 
mar Elias 71 
3» Nebi Dahi, 59, 61, 202 
»» Sitti Slimah, 73 
», Usdum, 137, 198 
Jeblaam, 240 
Jeconam, 67 
Jedur, 189 
Jegbaa, 166 
Jelbun, 70 
Jemle, 155 
Jenin, 53, 60, 62, 65 seq. 
Jerash, 163 
Jericho, 88 seq., 107, 109, 121, 241 
Jerusalem, 
Jezrael (Plain of J.), 19, 60 
Jezrael (Town of J.), 66 seq. 
Jisr Benat Ya’kub, 58, 116 
», el-Mujami, 118 
»5 es-Sidd, 117 
Joppa, 38, 41 
Jordan, 14, 19, 101 seq.-passim 
Jubeihat, 166 
Juda, 45 seq., 143, 241 
Judea, 49 seq., 123, 201 


K 


Kaboul, 53 

Kades (of Nephtali), 58 
Kaisariyeh, 35 

Kala’at el-Hosn, 154 
Kala’at Ras el-’Ain, 50, 70 
Kana, 58 
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Kanawat, 191 
Karn Hattin, 55 
Karn Sartabeh, 75, 111, 158 
Kefr el-Ma, 153, 191 
Kefr Kenna, 58 
Kerak, 96, 132, 170, 177, 196 
Kerawa, 7o, 111 
Keseir ’Amra, 182 
Khalasah, 20, 99 
Khirbet ’Ain ’Ainah, 69 
»  °Atarus, 180 
»  Berkit, 69 
»,  ¢l-Fasa’il, 107, 111 
»  ¢l-Kureitein, 97 
»,  el-Milh, 87, 97 
>»  Fahil, 163 
»» Renan, 169 
»  Setada, x7 
»>  Suweimeh, 111, 168 
»» Tell el-Medesh, 123 
» Umm er-Rummamin, 97 
», Zuheilikeh, 97 
Khisfin, 153 
Kir Moab, 180 
Kishon, see Cison (Torrent of) 
Koluniyeh, 34 


L 
Lachis, 50 
Lebanon, 14, 16, 24, 46, 56, 101, 
190 
Legio, 64 


Leja, 17, 186 seq. 
Lisan, 135 seq., 177 
Livias, 112 
Lydda, 45 


M 


Maacha, 188 
Macherus, 182 
Machmas, 87 
Madaba, 176, 179, 181 
Magdala, 7, 12 
Mageddo, 60, 65, 80, 240 
Ma’in, 173 

Manasses, 16, 149, 156, 240, 242 
Maresa, 50 

Masada, 96, 136 


aspha, 241 
chatta, 182 
Mejdel 126 
Mejdel Kerum, 53 seq. 
Mekaur, 182 
Mephaath, 169, 182 
Merj ’Ayun, 17, at 
Merj el-Gharak, 76 
Merom (Lake), 53, 124 
Meron (Meiron), 58 
Meroth, 33 
Minet el-Kala’ah, 38 
»» Esdud, 38 
a Rubin, 38 
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Paneas, 189 

Pella, 15, 163 

Perza, 87, 110 

Petra, 15 

Phasaelis, 111 

Phasga (Mount), 171 
Philadelphia, 164, see Amman 
Pheena, 192 

Phunon, 169 

Pilgrim’s Road, 17, 157 
Ptolemais, 31 


Moab, 15, 17, 86, 121, 135, 137, 


143, 168 seq., 196, 202 
Moabitis, 185 


Moreh (Hill of), 61 


N 


Nablous, 73, 78 

Nahal Kison, 62 

Nahr Banias, 116 

el-Auja, 46 

el-Falik, 46 
el-Hasbani, 115 
el-Kasimiyeh, 16, 53 
el-Litani, 16 
el-Mefjir, 46 
el-Mukatta’, 43, 61 
er-Rukkad, 150, seq. 


160 

Nahr Jalud, 77 

», Leddan, 115 

»» Rubin, 45, 49 
Nazareth, 55, 210 
Nebi Samwil, 82, 90, 172 
Nebo (Mount), 171, 178, 202 
Nef’a, 169 
Nephtali, 58, 59, 171, 238 
Nicopelis, 50 


Oo 
Oboth, 169 


Olives’ (Mount of), 83, 85, 172 
Orontes, 101 


ez-Zetka, 20, 46, 118, 156, 


R 
Rabbah, 180 
Rabbath- aie 164, 169 
Ramleh, 4 


Ramoth- Calaad, 166 
Raphon, 190 

Ras el-Abiad, 42 

Ras en-Nakura, 42 

Ras Feshka, 85, 135 
Remmon, 97 

Reuben, 16, 111, 156, 243 


Safed, 54 seq., 


S 


126, 131, 202 


Sahel ’Arrabeh, 76 


Sahel el- Ahma, 55 
Sahem el- -Jaulan, 149, 190 


Saida, 27 

Salecha, 188, 191 

Salkhad, 188, 191 

Salt, 157, 166 

Samaria (District), 15, 24, 52, 69 


seq., 240 


Samaria (Towns), 79 
Saphon, 113 
Sarea (Sara’a), 47, 84 


Saron (Plain of), 13, 


AS 8e¢., P15 


Soohue (Mount), 83, 85, 90 


: 


thopolis, 52, 69, 108 
te, Sebastiyeh, 80, 201 
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Sebbeh, 96, 136 

Sebkhah, 137, 139, 147, 178 
Seboim (Valley of), 241 
Seffuriyeh, 58 

Segor, 137, 169, 171, 182 
Sephelah (Sefelah), 47 seq., 86 
Sephet (Sippori), 57 
Sheikh Shibel, 76 

Sheri’at el-Kebireh, 115 
Sheri’at el-Menadireh, 20, 118 
Shuhba, 191 

Shuweikeh, 84 

Siagha (Mount), 172 

Siah, 191 

Siceleg, 97 

Sichem, 74, 78 seq., 240 
Siddim (Vale of), 147 
Sidon, 27 seg., 238 
Simeon, 242 

Sinai, 13, 92 

Sion, 190 

So’ar, 122 

Soccoth, 112 

Socho, 84 

Sodom, 122, 137, 143, 147 
Sogane, 149 

Sele" 66 

Sorec (Vale of), 84 

Sual (Land of), 241 
Sunam, 66 

Susiyeh, 153 

Suweideh, 191 


fu 


Ta’annuk, 65 
Tabariyeh, 57 

Tabor, 55, 67, 126 
Tafileh, 169 

Talluza, ie 
Tanturah, 3 

Tell pony he ’Ammata), 113 
Tell ’Ashtareh, 190 
Tell Deir Alla, 112 
Tell ed-Damiyeh, 112 
Tell el-Hesy, 50 

Tell el-Hosn, 109 
Tell el-Kadi, 115, 172 
Tell el-Kasis, 72 

Tell el-Mazar, 70, 111 


INDEX 


Tell el-Mutesellim, 64 

Tell el-Rameh, tie 168 

Tell es- Sultan, 10 10 

Tell Ghararat el- Kibliyeh, 186 
Tell Jezer, 51 

Tell Keftein, 112 

Tell Nimrin, 112, 166 

Tell Sandahannah, 50 

Tell Shihan, 186 

Tell Zakariya, 84 

Thamna, 84 

Thanach, 65, 240 

Thecue, 94 

Thella, 53 

Thetsa, 79 

Tiberias (Lake of), 21, 53 seq., 103 


seq., 125 seq., 149, 198, 203, 
206, 210, 238 


Tiberias (Town), 53, 57, 127, 130, 


Tibn 


210 
eh, 84 


Tophel, 169 
Trachon, Trachonitis, 149, 186, 


189, 192 


Tyre, 22, 29 seq., §2 


U 


Umm el-Kanatir, 117 
Umm Keis (Mkeis), 163 


W 


Wady Darajeh, 136 


el-Ajem, 184 
el-’Araba, 101, 103 


, el-’Arish, 18 


el- Ehreir, 159 
el-Ghuweir, 136 
el-Hesa, 137 
el-Kelt, 85, 110 
el-Kerahy, 137, 170, 175 
el-Mojib, 17,; 138, |156, 170, 
173 seq., see Arnon 
Enghib, 152 
en-Nar, see Cedron 
er-Rebabi, 91 
es-Sant, 84 
es-Sarar, 82 
et-Teim, 114 
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Wady Poe 152, 203 x 
> ZE. > 24, 
>, Hesban, 181 ca Salat, 33 
»» Juzleh, 77 
»» Kanawat, 186 
>, Luwa, 186 ‘XG 
>, Madara, 17 
»» Matra, 17 Yalo, 49, 84 
», Nemeita, 137, 170 Yarmuk, 118, 145, 149, 156, see 
»» Nimrin, 121, 123, 160, 168, % Sheri’at el-Menadireh 
175 Yebneh, 38, 47 
»» Ras el-’Ain, 74 


>, Sha’ib, 161 
», | Sitti Maryam, 85 


>» g Surat, 84 Pa 

»» Umm Baghek, 137 

», Urttas, 85 Zabulon, 59, 238 

», Weibeh, 169 Zared (Torrent of), 137, 175 


», Zerka Ma’in, 138, 141, 173, Zer’in, 62, 66, 202 
175 Zor, 106, 120, 146, 177 
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